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Introduction 


Questions of Research and Methodology 


Over the past three decades, researchers’ ap- 
proaches to studying higher education and the questions they explore 
have changed markedly In the 1960s and 1970s, the field was domi- 
nated by quantitative approaches (Keller, 1998), particularly small-scale 
statistical studies that sought to document such phenomena as access, 
mobility, faculty productivity, and student retention In the last decade, 
as modes of inquiry have expanded ın educational research generally, 
higher educational researchers have also turned to qualitative research, 
whose increasing legitimacy 1s reflected in the publication of the ASHE 
Reader on Qualitative Research ın the early 1990s In addition, critical, 
constructivist, and even postmodern approaches to inquiry have gained 
some credibility and turned researchers’ attention to questions of the 
purposes of research While methodologies and paradigms have ex- 
panded, so have ideas about who conducts research and for whom For 
example, foundations are now funding research collaboratives of practi- 
tioners and researchers rather than individual researchers, making part- 
nerships and action research more prevalent A fundamental assumption 
we make 1s that this proliferation of research approaches offers valuable 
forms of knowledge and insight to those concerned with the study and 
practice of higher education 

As these changes have occurred, individual articles have focused on 
specific methodological challenges, such as the limitations of proba- 
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bilistic research about college students or the uses of critical race theory 
to examine access, but there has been no collection of ideas about the 
broad implications of changing forms of research for the field of higher 
education Thus, the main goals of this special issue of the Journal— 
Questions of Research and Methodology—are to explore how research 
approaches contribute to our understandings of higher education and 
how higher educational researchers can continue to refine their inquiry 
We hope that by bringing together in one collection various perspectives 
on reconceptualizing research, we can contribute to broadening conver- 
sations about individual forms of research as well as their relations, 
thereby enriching the work of the field 

At the same time, we are aware that current political conditions may 
encourage a retraction rather than an expansion of research ap- 
proaches We refer specifically to the National Research Council’s 
(NRC) (2002) Committee on Scientific Principles for Education Re- 
search's recent report, Scientific Research in Education This report 
signals an epoch in which the federal government would legislate valid 
research as “scientific” 1n increasingly narrow and normative ways, as 
evidenced by the NRC's emphasis on experimental research and its 
ambıvalence about multiple approaches to research that do not come 
from or create a research community based 1n consensus (Feuer, 
Towne, & Shavelson, 2002) In such a moment, it 1s increasingly 1m- 
portant that scholars of higher education learn to articulate the values 
of a plurality of research approaches and of specific types of inquiry 
framed as nonscientific 

We offer a few comments about how we decided on the issues and au- 
thors chosen for this edition In thinking about reconceptualizing re- 
search processes and methodologies, we envisioned this topic broadly to 
include the focus of inquiry, the methods one chooses to approach re- 
search questions, the legitimacy of particular types of research, the prac- 
tical nature of research, and the contributions of types of research to the 
field We reviewed existing methodological literature in order to explore 
trends and themes that seemed to be emerging 1n various journals, 
books, and conferences in higher education and across other fields and 
disciplines We held symposia at ASHE 1n 2001 and 2002 in which we 
explored ways of reconceptualizing research Several key themes 
emerged as important areas in understanding the contributions of varı- 
ous types of research ın the field and refining our thinking about re- 
search (1) the role of disciplinary inquiry, (2) the importance of adopt- 
ing, explaining, and working within the assumptions of research 
paradigms to enhance all research, (3) the potential for action or collab- 
orative forms of research to affect practice, and (4) ways of rethinking 
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traditional approaches that have been narrowly defined We asked au- 
thors who were writing ın these areas to contribute an essay 

Let us briefly describe how these articles contribute to our understand- 
ing of ways to expand research methodologies in higher education and 
enhance inquiry ın the field First, scholars often do not fully attend to the 
contributions of, or themselves conduct, disciplinary inquiry in anthro- 
pology, philosophy, economics, or history, which have enormous poten- 
tial to improve the study of higher education Eisenmann, Shumar, and 
Kezar elaborate ways in which history, anthropology, and philosophy, 
offer nuanced understandings of higher education Eisenmann discusses 
how historical research can inform current problems and issues, such as 
gender equity or athletic policy She historicizes the role of historical in- 
quiry 1n higher education and discusses tensions between the demands of 
disciphnary 1nquiry and topical 1nquiry that adds to our understandings 
of contemporary problems She also asks readers to reflect on all inquiry, 
examining what 1s lost when researchers across areas do not attend to the 
contributions of historical work, not only pointing to the importance of 
historicizing the present but also calling for more dialogue among histo- 
папѕ and non-historians Shumar’s essay on the possibilities engendered 
through sustained attention to anthropology addresses not only method- 
ological issues of the relations of the local to the global but also substan- 
tive issues of how faculty in different institutional contexts live out the ef- 
fects of the corporatization of higher education Moreover, his discussion 
of trends ın anthropology over the past two decades extends our thinking 
about the contributions of postmodern and critical perspectives in this 
discipline And Kezar’s meta-review centers on the importance of philos- 
ophy for all researchers in clarifying assumptions in order to create 
thoughtful research that 1s grounded 1n the history of ideas and philo- 
sophical conversations about what it means to be human, to learn, to be 
different, or to live 1n social organizations Each author makes a com- 
pelling case for expanding disciplinary inquiry into higher education 

Second, the proliferation of approaches to research with vastly differ- 
ent epistemological and ontological stances emphasizes a renewed need 
for researchers to attend to and articulate paradigmatic assumptions un- 
derlying and guiding their research Kezar and Dilley both suggest that 
the quality of higher education research has been affected by a lack of 
understanding of research paradigms, in which unexamined assumptions 
have confounded the clarity of inquiry Kezar encourages greater study 
of the philosophical underpinnings of methodology in graduate work 
and among scholars She argues that scholarship 1n the field suffers be- 
cause of limited exposure to and engagement with the debates and as- 
sumptions that frame thinking 1n the social sciences involving such 
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questions as the nature of human beings What are their needs and de- 
sires? Why do they have the ability to think? What 1s their relation to ob- 
jects and the material world? What 1s the relation of individuals to each 
other? Dilley problematizes interviewing as more than merely a data 
collection method and embeds it 1n complex philosophical assumptions 
researchers make when conducting interview-based research He calls 
on researchers to refocus attention on their ontological, epistemological, 
and methodological assumptions throughout the process of designing, 
conducting, and representing what one claims to know through research 

Third, there has been greater emphasis in the methodology literature 
on the need to develop sophisticated techniques for conducting forms of 
action or collaborative research that include practitioners and policy- 
makers Within these conversations, researchers are experimenting with 
new ways to relate to their research subjects and to construct research 
processes that alter power relations Bensimon and Polkinghorne exam- 
ше these issues in their “practitioner-as-researcher” model Their invita- 
tion to participants to document and explore the implications of racial 
and ethnic inequities on campus 1s consonant with Freire’s (1970) con- 
scientization, 1n which knowledge, or thought, 1s linked to action to cre- 
ate local and specific forms of praxis 

Fourth, we sought to include essays that draw on “traditional” meth- 
ods of research but refigure their uses and purposes Shaw reviews fem- 
inist critical policy analysis to demonstrate how new thinking about 
policies emerges when using an alternative approach to the study of wel- 
fare recipients Rather than adopting a stance of neutrality or objectivity 
and thus 1gnoring questions of whose interests policies serve, Shaw’s an- 
alytic lens centers gender to demonstrate the interested nature of policy 
and to suggest that higher education extend its thinking to include the 
web of policies that define individuals’ and groups’ relations to higher 
education Talburt calls for higher education researchers to highlight 
rather than obscure the complexities of ethnographic and qualitative 
fieldwork and data analysis, offering concrete suggestions for creating 
rich representations of lives and practices in postsecondary institutions 
Through exploration of the verification of qualitative data within the 
field of higher education, she points out that a realist epistemology and 
assumptions from positivist or quasi-positivist approaches that focus on 
discovering an objective reality may not offer researchers and readers 
complex explorations of problems of higher education In so doing, she 
also turns our attention to tacit and not-so-tacit norms for “legitimate” 
research that exist ın our field and how we might shift those norms by 
understanding, conducting, and reading research as conversation, and 
thus as opening rather than closure of dialogue 
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This set of articles poses a multitude of questions for readers We 
would like to highlight two First, what types of research are of value in 
the field? What types of conversation and action does higher educational 
inquiry open up and what types does it close down? Second, if one be- 
lieves that expanding methodological approaches does indeed enhance 
the quality of inquiry, how do we successfully integrate new ap- 
proaches? Are there ways to systematically embed some of these prac- 
tices into the field? For example, how might new methodologies be en- 
couraged ın national conferences or how might graduate education 
enable future researchers to expand the limits of research? Some may 
see this embracing of complexity and expansion of research as danger- 
ous 1n an environment in which the National Research Council 1s calling 
for narrower standards that do not reflect such complexity and openness 
But we as a field should engage with these conversations, especially 
within this political and historical climate 

Some scholars of higher education have expressed excitement as the 
field has broadened to include modes of inquiry and topics previously 
excluded or marginalized Others have bemoaned what they perceive to 
be at a loss of coherence or focus as multiple modes of inquiry have 
highlighted a seeming “generational divide” in the field And others 
have worried that the disciplinary inquiry that made significant contribu- 
tions to the field 1n the 1960s and 1970s has either declined in quantity 
or received increasingly scant attention from researchers focused on 
(what some would call narrow) topical issues Whatever view readers 
take toward methodological changes ın the field, it 15 important to think 
through their implications seriously in order to make reasoned evalua- 
tions of what 1s lost and gained by engaging with some approaches and 
not others Individually and collectively, the essays 1n this volume eluci- 
date methodological dilemmas that simultaneously represent reflections 
on and interventions into the field of higher education. With the hope of 
expanding thinking and conversations, they encourage research that cre- 
ates change or makes a difference, whether that 1s through intervening in 
the site of research or in conversations among researchers, practitioners, 
and policymakers Most importantly, these essays ask us to consider our 
intellectual lives, the ways in which our reading, concepts, and conver- 
sations affect our research 
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Integrating Disciplinary Perspectives 
into Higher Education Research 


The Example of History 


Few would deny that higher education has matured 
as a field of study dozens of higher education graduate programs now 
thrive, scholarly organizations and journals abound with enthusiastic 
contributors, and new scholars consider themselves higher education spe- 
cialists The Journal of Higher Education has entered an eighth decade of 
publishing, and the Association for the Study of Higher Education 
(ASHE) just celebrated a twenty-fifth anniversary as the most prominent 
research group devoted to postsecondary educational concerns 

Yet, higher education represents a fairly recent area for research, a 
field that has been built through the contributions of previously estab- 
lished disciplines In recognition of this history, editor John C Smart so- 
licited a series of articles for the annual Higher Education Handbook of 
Theory and Research which offer autobiographies of several “pioneers” 
of higher education research In highlighting the work of Robert Pace 
(1998), W J McKeachie (1999), Burton Clark (2000), and Robert 
Berdahl (2001), Smart cites these “distinguished scholars from other 
disciplines whose cumulative contributions are seminal to the develop- 
ment of higher education research literature” (1998, p 1) His con- 
tention—supported by the scholars’ accounts—is that higher education 
coalesced into a research field when such psychologists, sociologists, 
and political scientists, joined by economists, historians, philosophers, 
and others, applied modes of inquiry from their home disciplines to 
postsecondary education 
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This mix of methodological and epistemological contributions raises 
two questions for higher education research First, as the field matures, 
does 1t continue to value, welcome, and integrate the perspectives of- 
fered by the disciplines? Some are doubtful A recent survey of ASHE 
members (Aleman, 2002) reveals some disenchantment with higher edu- 
cation scholars’ seeming penchant for studying increasingly smaller 
parts of collegiate issues without wider contextual analysis This con- 
cern leads to the second methodological question how can discipline- 
based scholars continue to use higher education to explore vital ques- 
tions, questions that both advance their disciplines and extend our 
understanding of higher education? 

This article uses the discipline of history to explore these questions 
While not a teeming group, historians of higher education have em- 
ployed their disciplinary lens to advance several lines of significant 
postsecondary inquiry (for example, issues of access, social mobility, 
professionalism, gender, and regionalism) This article first traces histo- 
rians’ early contributions to higher education, noting that most consid- 
ered themselves scholars of history who happened to find higher educa- 
tion a fruitful spot for their investigations Over time, a cadre of 
educational historians developed, scholars who focus intentionally on 
higher education, the next section explores their growing contributions 
But this latter group faces 1ts own methodological challenge how to bal- 
ance between generating research that is guided by the insights and 
problems of history versus allowing contemporary educational puzzles 
about students, leadership, organization, or markets to determine their 
research agenda Recognizing this as a difficult choice for any discipli- 
nary scholar, this article encourages historians to consider the value of 
the second approach, suggesting that 1t offers strong potential for 
strengthening higher education research 


Early Historical Contributions to Higher Education Research 


Historian John Thelin, whose recent presidency of ASHE marks him 
as a scholar sensitive to the postsecondary present, explored the origins 
of historical scholarship on higher education in a 1985 review He ob- 
served that most early contributors were historians first and higher edu- 
cation specialists only incidentally Yet, as the field developed, Thelin 
worried that later scholars too frequently ignored the contemporary 1m- 
plications of their analyses 

Thelin tracked the field’s serious origins to the 1960s, when historians 
began to examine the collegiate past within a “wider sphere of social 
context and change” (p 350) They abandoned an earlier tendency to tell 
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stories of individual campuses simply as parts of an unquestioned march 
of progress and instead pursued a deeper inquiry into the importance of 
collegiate organization, politics, growth, and conflict Historians 1n- 
creasingly viewed colleges and universities as a structural element in the 
social history of the United States, one that traditionally served a profes- 
sional, or at least privileged, class of students Several of these 1960s 
historians produced classic interpretations that are still used by higher 
education scholars, including Frederick Rudolph’s The American Col- 
lege and University A History (1962) and Laurence Veysey’s The Emer- 
gence of the American Unversity (1965) 

Thelin noted the strong “cross-fertilization” between history and soci- 
ology as a hallmark of higher education scholarship by the 1970s Soci- 
ologists such as David Riesman, Christopher Jencks (1968), and Burton 
Clark found ın higher education history examples of concepts like strat- 
ification, class, and functional analysis that expanded our understanding 
of how higher education affected social mobility Historians Harold 
Wechsler (1977) and Marcia Synnott (1979) followed this lead ın a spe- 
cific direction, producing impressive analyses of how colleges had dealt 
over time with minority populations and selective admissions This era, 
and the disciplinary collaborations 1t fostered, established the themes 
of access and mobility as one of higher education’s strongest strands of 
inquiry 

Yet, assessing the field in the mid-1980s, Thelin was wary He gauged 
the 1970s as the peak of history’s influence, given the prominent schol- 
ars using the approach and the relative ease with which they attracted fi- 
nancial support By 1985 Thelin judged that “the logic and methods of 
historical analysis remain accidental or marginal in higher education as 
a field of study” (p 374) He worried that historians were ignoring po- 
tent current applications, perhaps from a fear of having their work la- 
beled “presentist” by other historians who decry using current problems 
to drive historical questions 

Hoping to allay worry and encourage stronger collaboration, Thelin 
outlined a series of potential connections between historians and other 
scholars who wish to explore the role of collegiate institutions in Amer- 
ican life A study of the relationship of access and admissions, he sug- 
gested, could clanfy the accumulated impact of each era's decisions 
about who constitutes a desirable student Historians’ explication of so- 
cial context could provide information to help institutions in their long- 
range strategic planning Likewise, clarity about the shifting historical 
role of financing and economics could inform policy analysis 

Thelin never suggested that historians let their scholarship be guided 
by purely utilitarian ends, choosing topics only for their contemporary 
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relevance Such an approach would deny the true nature of scholarly in- 
quiry However, he called on historians, higher education scholars, and 
practitioners to end their strategy of “mutual avoidance,” encouraging 
historians to show how they could contribute to contemporary discus- 
sions of mission, student retention, remediation, marketing, and organı- 
zational context 


A New Assessment 


How has the collaboration between history and higher education fared 
nearly two decades after Thelin’s analysis? Have historians responded to 
Thelin’s encouragement? This section traces an array of contributions, 
showing first how non-historians 1n higher education have used histori- 
cal perspectives to clarify their own work It then outlines how historians 
have provided “building blocks" for the field, sometimes examining spe- 
cific issues, other times redefining a scholarly understanding I suggest 
that, although only some historians have intentionally heeded Thelin’s 
call for a more contemporary-focused inquiry, all their work demon- 
strates strong implications for understanding the present, thereby ex- 
panding the base of higher education scholarship 

As higher education research has matured, practitioners with an ap- 
preciation of history have applied a historical lens to their own work 
The pioneers’ autobiographies (Pace, 1998, McKeachie, 1999, Clark, 
2000, Berdahl, 2001) offer one example, as does a twenty-year retro- 
spective by members of the postsecondary research division, presented 
at the 2001 annual meeting of the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation (Morey, et al, 2001) Similarly, the Journal of Higher Education 
published an anniversary issue in 1999 that reprinted a collection of artı- 
cles from the 1930s, its first decade Editor Leonard Baird observed the 
ahistorical nature of this work, finding the early articles generally void 
of references to literature beyond higher education Especially striking 
was that, for a group of pieces written in the Depression-era 1930s, so 
much of the surrounding tumult was “perplexingly absent” At best, 
Baird noted, 1930s authors presaged issues around admınıstratıve 
change, selective admissions, assessment techniques, and curricular in- 
novation, but without much analytical prescience (JHE, 1999) 

Such efforts are useful examples of higher education scholars apply- 
ing a historical lens to the overall direction of the field An additional 
contribution occurs when scholars who are not historians recognize the 
importance of exploring the historical bases of their own research 
Robert Birnbaum (2000), for example, realizes the impact of historical 
cycles in analyzing how management “fads” have seduced higher educa- 
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tion administrators over the last several decades, letting them conve- 
miently forget the promises and pitfalls of previous solutions Arthur 
Cohen (1998) recognizes how strongly the history of the community 
college movement has affected its current place—and challenges— 
within the higher education taxonomy Susan Twombly and Marilyn 
Amey (1991) use a historical lens alongside a contemporary one 1n ex- 
ploring how decisions by national community college leaders have af- 
fected local decision makers James Hearn (2000) emphasizes contex- 
tual historical analysis when examining inconsistencies in the growth of 
four decades of federal student aid programs, showing the absence of 
expected demographic, managerial, fiscal, or political requisites Patri- 
cia McDonough, Marc Ventresca, and Charles Outcalt (1995) begin a 
study of how institutions approach student access by first outlining how 
historians, including Veysey, have explained organizational change in 
higher education 

Such use of historical analyses by non-historians 1s a sign of the 
field’s maturity Clearly, historians of higher education have been creat- 
ing building blocks and crafting new perspectives that others can tap as 
they explore contemporary concerns How have historians developed 
these perspectives, and to what extent do they acknowledge, and even 
foster, implications to current issues? 

Often, historians’ inquiry 1s prompted by particular historical puzzles, 
situations, or developments, many of which are connected to the present 
Connolly (2000), for example, examines the appearance over time of 
Native American nicknames and logos at various American colleges and 
universities and sorts periods of acceptance, offense, challenge, and 
change that resulted from attention to their symbolic meaning Hutche- 
son (1997) acknowledges the ongoing significance of 1950s McCarthy- 
ism to understanding past and present faculty life but also highlights the 
historiographic problems that have kept scholars from fully understand- 
ing the impact of that movement Historians like Wallenstein (1999) and 
Kean (1999) are beginning to refine the history of the 1950s and 1960s 
campus-based civil rights movement by adding the stories of individual 
black Southerners, including women, who challenged segregation be- 
fore and after the 1954 Brown decision These fuller stories affect the 
way that campuses view their own recent histories 

At times, the consideration of a group's experience attracts historians’ 
attention For example, the history of African Americans in higher edu- 
cation has been expanded by James Anderson’s The Education of Blacks 
in the South (1988), a work that emphasizes the agency of black partıcı- 
pants in dealing with white philanthropists and power brokers Vanessa 
Siddle Walker’s Their Highest Potential An African American School 
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Community in the Segregated South (1996) extends Anderson’s analysis 
by stressing the significance of community to the development of 
African American institutions Amy McCandless (1999) has done much 
the same for consideration of women’s role 1n higher education Her 
award-winning study of Southern women’s education clarifies the roles 
played by both white and African American students and educators, 
even as it reclaims the history of the South ın the development of post- 
secondary education 

Sometimes the analysis of an individual campus deepens or corrects 
contemporary understandings Katherine Reynolds (1998), writing on 
Black Mountain College, David Potts (1992) on Wesleyan University, 
and John Rury (1997) on DePaul have all provided such deeply analyti- 
cal campus histories, at times surfacing situations and memories that 
challenge a thoroughly positive picture When historians take on the ul- 
timate contemporary challenge by writing the history of their own cam- 
pus, real political concerns and scholarly conflicts can emerge A group 
of historians who have attempted institutional histories have written 
about the difficulties they face sponsors can resist the uncovering of un- 
savory episodes, still living participants can be hurt by revelations or 
analyses, scholars can be pressured to conform to a specific preferred in- 
terpretation (Leslie, 2000) To combat these concerns, these historians 
recommend taking a strong scholarly stance, rather than being seen as 
public relations advocates Like all good scholars, they attempt to chal- 
lenge prevailing interpretations through analysis of strong data 

Other historians have done the same when redefimng a larger issue 1n 
the field The historical development of college and university admınıs- 
tration offers a good example of how historians’ rediscovery of forgotten 
elements has reoriented our understanding Collegiate administration 
has a surprisingly underanalyzed history, given its growth throughout 
the twentieth century Early contributor Veysey (1965) briefly examined 
increases 1n administrative roles while explicating the larger growth of 
the research university More recently, Carolyn Bashaw (1999), Jana Ni- 
differ (2000), and Robert Schwartz (1997) have approached this history 
by examining the little-studied student affairs deanship All three have 
found that women helped professionalize a field that had been staffed 
only haphazardly by men Perhaps because men traditionally had more 
professional options, they overlooked the potential power of the dean’s 
role, women, on the other hand, used it as an entering wedge into higher 
education administration The new interpretation crafted by these histo- 
rians changes our understanding of the place of student affairs within the 
wider postsecondary enterprise 

Nidiffer and Bashaw (2001) pursued the implications of knowing 
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more about women’s role in the development of administrative posi- 
tions They co-edited a book with the unusual goal of combining histor- 
ical and contemporary analyses of women as educational leaders, pre- 
senting contributions by historians and practitioners in the same volume 
Through a historical analysis of women’s experience, the authors not 
only highlighted a continuing issue of discrimination, but also identified 
places ın collegiate administration where women—as presidents, deans, 
physical education teachers, and health professionals—-claimed space, 
power, and influence for themselves and for female students 

Historians have similarly prompted a reinterpretation of the role of 
college athletics on contemporary campuses Current observers worry 
about the disproportionate influence of athletics on curriculum, finances, 
and image, yet their critiques often miss the element of how sports ac- 
quired such a key role ın college life Historical analyses from scholars 
like Thelin (1994) and Toma and Cross (2000) assert that changes 1n cur- 
rent athletics policies must start by recognizing the contribution of 
sports, athletes, and coaches to the collegiate enterprise Historical 
analysis reminds us, for example, that for many taxpayers, the fortunes 
of the state university team epitomize education's real “success” as well 
as the status of public commitment to education. Athletics has provided 
an unusual connection between higher education and the democratic 
polity that cannot be 1gnored, exther historically or 1n the present 

A third area (in addition to administration and athletics) where histo- 
rians have helped redefine contemporary understanding 1s the growth of 
systemic elements in higher education Sometimes these elements are 
particular types of institutions, other times, they are state or national 1n- 
fluences For instance, Roger Geiger (1986, 1993) has investigated the 
growth of research universities over the course of the twentieth century 
Nancy Diamond and Hugh Davis Graham (1997) are intrigued by the se- 
lective growth of such institutions after World War II, wondering how 
some schools benefitted so demonstrably from the era’s rise of “big sci- 
ence,” as well as how this growth affected collegiate missions Their The 
Rise of American Research Universities Elites and Challengers т the 
Postwar Era could be a primer for contemporary institutional planners 
by exploring how some schools seized new opportunities, redefining 
both their mission and curriculum, while others fumbled in responding 
to the new environment John Aubrey Douglass (2000) interrogates the 
development and impact of a state-level system, analyzing the 1960s 
California Master Plan that served as a model for so many other states 
When Douglass explores some of the costs from this planned reorgani- 
zation of higher education, he helps explain current developments 1n 
California that result from decades of state-level planning George 
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Marsden (1994) and Philip Gleason (1995) have led a concerted effort to 
reexamine the development of Catholic institutions, considering them 
not only as a separate strand, but also investigating the effect of such a 
unique option within higher education Each of these analyses 1s con- 
ducted by historians who see implications of the past for the present 

Occasionally, historians attempt a wide revision of the history of 
higher education, although few have done so since Rudolph and Veysey 
in the 1960s This development may be slow because new historical 
methods like social history and quantitative analyses are providing com- 
plex basic analyses that make syntheses difficult However, the history 
of women in higher education offers one example of a recently recon- 
ceptualized history Historian Barbara Solomon’s In the Company of Ed- 
ucated Women (1985) synthesized the increasingly sophisticated contri- 
butions being made by new developments in women’s history Using 
newly available research, Solomon offered a reconceived exploration of 
women’s demand, use, participation, and effect on American higher ed- 
ucation, emphasizing their varied successes amid long periods without 
welcome Although Solomon’s work 1s now old enough to merit revision 
of 1ts own (Eisenmann, 1997, 2001), it nonetheless stands as a strong re- 
analysis of a large sweep of higher education, one that helps analysts 
better understand women’s ongoing struggles for professional accep- 
tance (e g , “the glass ceiling”) 

Roger Geiger (1992) offers another wide-ranging new analysis 1n his 
exploration of collegiate growth and change throughout the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries His “matrix” approach to higher education ex- 
amines consecutive periods of collegiate development according to 
changes ın knowledge, institutions, and constituents Such a conception 
invites other historians to provide additional building blocks and data 
points that can help affirm, disconfirm, or revise Geiger’s analysis 

Recent historical work in higher education—whether closely focused 
on a single topic or widely conceived—Ahas clearly enriched the field At 
times historical scholars have intentionally applied their findings to con- 
temporary situations, but often, the 1mplications remain to be drawn 
How might a historian more actively respond to issues of contemporary 
application that arise during research? 


Using the Historical Lens 


In this article, I have agreed with Thelin’s (1985) suggestion that his- 
torians re-examine their solipsistic research inclinations, and I have 
highlighted examples that demonstrate how solid historical scholarship 
can—ıntentıonally or not—inform current research The challenge 1s not 
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an easy one, however, for historians who must employ the methods, cu- 
riosity, themes, and inquiry of their discipline, whether or not the find- 
ings apply to the present In this final section, I use my own current ex- 
plorations of post-World War II higher education to examine how a 
historian can recognize a dialogue between historical findings and con- 
temporary implications 

I am pursuing two lines of historical research on higher education 
from 1945 to the present My main focus examines women's partıcıpa- 
tion as faculty and students from 1945 to 1965, before the new women's 
movement took firm hold on American campuses (Eisenmann, 2002, 
2003) I explore connections between women's more recent activism 
and a quieter period 1n their history A second, more preliminary project 
investigates the history of comprehensive, urban universities (like the 
“Urban 13”) that prospered and expanded during the high-growth 1960s 

We already know a great deal about some aspects of this "golden age" 
of American higher education. Richard Freeland (1992) and Roger 
Geiger (1993), among others, have traced the development of research 
universities through the postwar influx of federal research dollars, em- 
phasızıng the power of this new sector and its mission The appearance 
of GI Bill veterans has provided another line of historical inquiry, with 
attention to how this new group altered the student profile (Olson, 1974, 
Clark, 1998) General education was also reinvigorated during the post- 
war landscape, partially prompted by Harvard's explorations (Harvard 
University, 1945, Rudolph, 1977) Work on all of these areas has helped 
redefine our understanding of contemporary institutions 

But other elements of postwar collegiate development—ones with 
equally strong contemporary applications—have attracted less attention 
from historians For instance, looking at institutions, community col- 
leges burst with growth as new populations, new needs, and new money 
coincided ın the 1960s Yet these schools lack a thorough exploration of 
their history (Hutcheson, 1999) Likewise, other significant institutions, 
like comprehensive universities and urban institutions, found added con- 
stituents, growing support, and invigorated missions in a burgeoning 
postwar period, but historians have yet to seriously analyze the effects of 
their development 

The shifting populations 1n higher education—which are intriguing to 
current scholars of access and financial aid—also lack a full examına- 
tion through the lens of social history Women, people of color, and mid- 
dle-class students (beyond the veterans) changed the look of campuses, 
but what else did they change? How might deeper investigations of post- 
war organizations, students, and influences reveal antecedents or clarifi- 
cations of current concerns? 
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The study of women’s postwar educational participation promises 
clarity on a few of these questions Women’s postwar role has, perhaps 
surprisingly, been rather neglected, even with the last two decades of 
strong research Perhaps the “Father Knows Best” stereotypes of the 
1950s have encouraged us to accept Betty Friedan’s (1963) picture of 
women carelessly abandoning college in favor of home and family In 
fact, although women’s percentage of the student body dropped immedi- 
ately following World War II, their actual numbers 1n higher education 
grew steadily from 1945 to the present (with slight dips only in 1951 and 
1952) (NCES, 1993) Simultaneously, women’s participation 1n all seg- 
ments of the labor market—ncludıng single women, married women, 
and older women—grew steadily (Goldin, 1990, Kessler-Harris, 1982) 
These two facts suggest how postwar women came to understand the 
economic power of collegiate training, they also inform the recent con- 
cern that women now “overpopulate” sectors of higher education at the 
expense of men (E1senmann, 2003) 

When current scholars and student affairs professionals lament the 
continuing lack of understanding about students of color, women, and 
gay and lesbian students, they might be informed by the studied indiffer- 
ence accorded these groups 1n the postwar era African Americans and 
women generally attracted attention only from people holding direct re- 
sponsibility for them, including administrators at historically black ın- 
stitutions and women’s colleges Most postwar observers and scholars 
regarded these groups as far too marginal to hold any explanatory power 
in larger models or policy recommendations 

For example, Caplow and McGee’s influential analysis of The Acade- 
mic Marketplace (1958), dismissed women entirely “Women tend to be 
discriminated against in the academic profession, not because they have 
low prestige but because they are outside the prestige system entirely 
and for this reason are of no use to a department ın future recruitment” 
(p 111) Minority scholars met much the same fate The authors did ac- 
knowledge the “inequitable treatment” that these scholars experienced, 
but they offered few suggestions for analyzing or amending the damage 
(see also Caplow & McGee, 2001) 

Postwar organizations and commissions offer potentially fruitful av- 
enues for exploring the actual situation for such scholars and students 
Ad hoc groups like the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
(also known as the Truman Commission) (President's Commission, 
1947) and the Commission on the Education of Women of the American 
Council on Education (1953—1962) focused attention not only on these 
students but also on institutions and research that supported them, em- 
phasizing the ongoing effects of discriminatory practice. Similarly, or- 
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ganizations like the National Association of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors, the American Association of University Women (Bashaw, 2001), 
and its African American counterpart, the National Association of Col- 
lege Women (Perkins, 1990), reveal historical antecedents of exclusion 
that help explain subsequent (and sometimes difficult) efforts to claim a 
place for women professionals Examining these organizations allows us 
to trace, from past to present, the personal, professional, and research 
concerns surrounding these populations, as well as to reclaim the contri- 
butions of individual postwar scholars and activists 

We can also inform our understanding of how different groups of stu- 
dents have experienced college by investigating their treatment in the 
past For example, postwar cultural norms preached heterosexuality and 
the preeminence of the family Consequently, most gay and lesbian col- 
legians and faculty were either closeted or persecuted for much of this 
period The Kinsey reports of 1948 and 1953 signaled a slow acceptance 
of new approaches to sexuality on campuses (Bailey, 1999 , D'Emilio, 
1992) Similarly, countercultural groups like the Beats allowed women 
limited new options for self-expression (Breines, 1994) 

The postwar growth of institutional “tiers” and the power of the re- 
search model help explain the “mission creep” that has been identified 
among many current institutions trying to redefine their place in the hi- 
erarchy The history of Massachusetts offers an interesting example Un- 
like many states, Massachusetts has a weak history of state-sponsored 
higher education The five campuses of the University of Massachusetts 
were organized into a system only ın 1991, and the state colleges have 
developed more autonomously than ın many regions of the country Cur- 
rently, at least one of these state colleges aspires to university status, its 
president has proclaimed this institution as ready to “advance” to a new 
tier Resistance and doubt have met the president’s announcement Сег- 
tainly, Massachusetts’ long history of strong private institutions that 
denigrate the former teachers colleges, along with the slow growth of 
state influence, help explain the reactıon—and, perhaps, the college’s 
chance of success 


Connecting History and Practice 


Work like my own that attempts to clarify the “ecology” of a wider 
array of higher education populations and institutions holds consider- 
able promise for the way we understand contemporary higher education 
Examınıng how various sorts of institutions 1nteracted, as well as how 
higher education met challenges posed by growing student populations, 
can better inform our appreciation of current concerns 
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Yet not all historians would perceive such an easy conversation be- 
tween examining the present via the past. Like all disciplinary scholars, 
historians generate their questions and organize their inquiry according 
to the tenets of their field Thus, many would reject as presentist any 
suggestion that their analyses be dictated by the interests of practitioners 
and policymakers 

However, the material highlighted here demonstrates that there can be 
a symbiosis between rigorous historical analysis and careful contempo- 
rary application Historians like Rudolph, Veysey, and Solomon used 
sound historical methods and produced work that 1s both ground-break- 
ing to history and helpful to scholars of higher education Likewise, 
more recent historians, working on challenges and puzzles found ın the 
historical record, have prompted insights into the postsecondary present 

Perhaps the results are strongest when the responsibility for applying 
historical analysis is shared by those who produce it and those who use 
1t. Historians must become more comfortable 1n highlighting, even pur- 
suing, connections between past and present, but, at the same time, they 
must welcome and converse with other scholars—even those not trained 
in history—who apply elements of historical analysis to contemporary 
concerns This approach never diminishes disciplinary inquiry but gains 
the added strength of extending the increasingly vital field of higher ed- 
ucation research Through such discussion, historians join disciplinary 
colleagues in economics, philosophy, law, psychology, and anthropol- 
ogy who intentionally apply their interpretive skills and methodological 
approaches to higher education 


Conclusion 


It has taken some time for historians to recognize the fertile ground 
that higher education offers as a site for their analyses Likewise, the 
field of higher education needed to mature before 1t fully appreciated the 
value of applying historical assessments to contemporary concerns 
However, some traditional historians became intrigued with using 
higher education as a setting to examine their concerns, for example, 
with class mobility Other times, higher education analysts turned to the 
tools and data of history to clarify their understanding, for example, of 
the power of athletics on collegiate campuses Once the two approaches 
conjoined after the 1960s, a deeper understanding began to inform 
higher education’s view of access, mobility, student populations, cur- 
riculum, institutional diversity, policymaking, and financing, to name 
only a few significant contributions 

The value of turning a historical lens on these concerns—whether it 
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comes from asking a question specific to history or 1s generated by con- 
temporary ргасисе—1$ that practitioners and policymakers gain a fuller, 
more wide-angled view of the higher education enterprise Worries 
about women’s growing predominance as undergraduate students, for 
instance, can be clarified by learning the history of how and why they 
pushed for access to an identifiably equal collegiate curriculum Or the 
complicated negotiations faced by many contemporary gay and lesbian 
students can be illuminated by understanding the treatment they ехреп- 
enced ın the post-World War П era Higher education—still a relatively 
young field—needs disciplinary contributions to stretch its analyses, 
both conceptually and methodologically And, for the foreseeable future, 
higher education promises to offer a potent site for disciplinary inquiry, 
as the example of history promisingly demonstrates 
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Making Strangers at Home 


Anthropologists Studyıng Higher Educatıon 


Introduction 


This article seeks to isolate one major strand of 
work ın American cultural anthropology together with its 1mplications 
for the study of higher education While the number of anthropologists 
who do research on higher education 15 fairly small, the importance of 
the field’s theoretical and methodological contributions 1s significant 1 
Even though the number of people working in higher education 1$ small, 
thus article will not attempt to provide a comprehensive look at the field 
Rather, 1 will begin with one set of important theoretical and method- 
ological considerations in anthropology I will then move to discussing 
some of the ways cultural anthropology makes contributions to the study 
of higher education 

My own background as an anthropologist is very much tied up with 
the developments 1n anthropology that I will discuss I've been heavily 
influenced by strands of critical theory, Marxist theory, cultural studies, 
semiotics, post structuralism, and postmodernism These theoretical 
strands have been woven together by many cultural anthropologists 1n 
order to understand what Richard Johnson (1987) has called the “Circuit 
of Cultural Production” What Johnson suggested 1s that as the cultural 
has been increasingly commodified, different theoretical models have 
been used to understand different portions of that process He suggested 
that rather than seeing these theoretical trends as antagonistic, it 1s 
perhaps more useful to see them as 1ncomplete Johnson suggests that 
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different theories explain different parts of the “circuit” and that to- 
gether they form a more complete understanding of the entire process of 
cultural production It 1s 1n the spirit of Johnson's idea that I developed 
my own work 

It ıs also in that spirit that we will briefly overview the development of 
theory 1n anthropology over the last twenty years ? The following sec- 
tion 1s one way to look at how anthropology has developed since about 
the early 1980s İt does not seek to be a complete intellectual history, but 
represents my own view of how we can pull together theoretical devel- 
opments 1n order to understand the "circuit of cultural production" and 
how that circuit has become a transnational process 


From Local Culture to Global System 


In the mıd-1980s, George Marcus (1986, pp 165—193) began to for- 
mulate one of cultural anthropology's key methodological problems as it 
moved from the study of small isolated societies to looking at cultures, 
wherever they are found, to the study of societies deeply entwined with 
larger structural and cultural forces He continued to contribute to this 
Work over the next two decades (Marcus, 1998) A key 1ssue that has al- 
ways plagued cultural anthropology 1s that the main methodology of an- 
thropologists, participant observation and ethnographic research, 1s very 
local While it gives one a great deal of information about a specific lo- 
cation, 1t 1s questionable how broadly generalizable that information 1s 
Since the beginning of modern ethnography, anthropologists have made 
the claim that the phenomenological conceit of “being there” and living 
amongst the natives gives one an understanding of the way of life and 
the “native’s view” that can only be gotten ın this way 3 

In the current world economy, Marcus argues that ethnography could 
engage ın two main strategies that would allow it to locate its specific in- 
timate knowledge of local interactions and individual consciousness ш a 
broader set of structural forces, thus making ethnographic insights more 
useful ın the contemporary world context The first strategy he suggests 
is a kind of “small world experiment” for local communities He sug- 
gests taking a number of local sites that have been studied ethnographi- 
cally and exploring the political, economic, social, and cultural connec- 
tions between them Here the goal would be to have a theory of the 
global system and then to look at how these different locals are influ- 
enced by similar sets of pressures (Marcus, 1986, p 171) ^ 

Thus first model could be a fruitful one for ethnographers studying 
higher education One of the challenges of higher education research in 
the United States, for example, 1s that the system 1s complex, with many 
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different kinds of universities and colleges By studying several different 
types of institutions and then looking at the similar sets of global, polit- 
ical and economic pressures on those institutions, one might get a better 
sense of how the institutions of higher education in this country are 1n- 
fluenced by, say, the forces of globalization During my work on College 
for Sale (Shumar, 1997), I, like others, began to realize that the role of 
the university president was changing from academic leader to front per- 
son in the marketing and fundraising efforts of a nonprofit An ethno- 
graphic project that needs to be done 1s one where the researcher would 
basically hang out with university presidents from several different 
kinds of institutions, public, private, research, comprehensive, small col- 
lege, etc. The data from each locale could then be compared, for the 
ways the larger sets of political and economic pressures are having dif- 
ferential 1mpact on the variety of higher education institutions 

The second strategy Marcus lists 1s to link a particular locale within 
the larger political and economic framework (Marcus, 1986, p 172) 
Marcus points out that this strategy 1$ more manageable and lists several 
authors who have used tt I would argue that this model has become one 
of the dominant models 1n cultural anthropology and will try to show the 
ways the examples of the study of higher education have used this 
model Marcus draws upon the ethnographic work of Paul Willis (1981) 
to illustrate the move from local ethnography to one where ethnographic 
material 1s interpreted through a larger theoretical lens 

While Marcus was aware that other ethnographers had begun down 
this same path, at the tıme he saw Paul Willis’s work as one of the most 
sophisticated efforts to locate a detailed ethnographic account of one 
group of kids ın a particular secondary school within the larger political 
economy Willis did this through the lens of critical theory 5 By drawing 
on a Marxist cultural theory, Willis sees the particular school that his in- 
formants were part of, and the educational system in general, as a sys- 
tem designed to produce inequality Hence, he saw it as working against 
the interests of working-class people Marcus points out that this puts 
the active resistance to schooling on the part of the “lads” who were the 
informants in the study in a new light It can, first of all, be seen as a sort 
of heroic activity But it is also a response to a larger system and not just 
to local culture This makes the data potentially more generalizable be- 
cause of a context larger than yust looking at one local school culture in 
one community Marcus goes on to point out that there 1s a tension be- 
tween the local data and the larger social theory That tension mantfests 
itself between agency and consciousness How much do local actors un- 
derstand about the larger forces acting upon them? And how much can 
we read into their local activity? 
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These issues have informed a trend in ethnography and cultural an- 
thropology Further, there has been a debate about the way larger struc- 
tural forces act upon local culture and the consciousness of social actors 
(Comaroff, 1985, Comaroff & Comaroff, 1992, Ong, 1987, Scott, 1985, 
Taussig, 1980) In some ways Michael Taussig’s work followed Willis’s 
work, although the contexts were very different Taussig was asking why 
Columbian and Bolivian peasants were engaged in devil worship, which 
1s on the face of it a different kind of question than asking why young 
English “lads” were resisting education But at a deeper level the ques- 
tions were quite similar why are we getting specific practices and forms 
of consciousness as a result of an encounter with the structural forces of 
advanced capitalism? 

Anthropology had developed an adequate functionalist answer to the 
question of why peasants worshiped the devil in dangerous work situa- 
tions The answer was based on Malinowsk1’s theory of magic, suggest- 
ing that magical practices were a practical response to stress when a so- 
ciety’s technology offered no way of dealing with that stress It was 
doing something about one’s circumstances, whether that was to reduce 
risk or improve results of one’s activity (Nash, 1987) Without denying 
this answer Taussig suggested that there must be more to the behavior 
Why specifically the devil as a symbol in such a situation? Taussig’s an- 
swer to this question led him to a fairly complex analysis of the impact 
of commodity fetishism on the subjectivity of social actors 

Very briefly, one answer to the question 1s that capitalism reifies so- 
cial life to the point where people become things to be exchanged like 
goods All the techniques of this reification, time, money, property, are 
alien to a people living in a more humane social system We in the West 
once also found these reified social forms alien, but we have now be- 
come so used to them that we no longer react to our own alienation But 
the peasants of Columbia and Bolivia are still like our great-grandpar- 
ents, living 1n a social system that 1s not commodified and not reified So 
when capitalism arrives 1n their world in the form of mines or planta- 
tions, the results seem crazy to them People who work hard get poorer 
and sicker, and people who do not work get rich This, they believe, can 
only be explained by the devil 

The work of Taussig and Willis led to an interesting series of ques- 
tions What 1s the relationship of the local culture and society to global 
conditions? How 1s consciousness shaped by these global changes, for 
example, can people articulate what 1s going on or are these processes 
largely unconscious? These questions began to be asked just at the mo- 
ment that postmodernism and transnationalism began to yield to the the- 
oretical ideas of globalization 
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The result of all of this questioning has led to some complex modeling 
of the relationship between local context and national and transnational 
forces Some of the key ideas 1n this discussion involve ways to think 
about the forms of consciousness that are produced by the effects of na- 
tional and transnational forces on local contexts (Comaroff, 1985, Co- 
maroff & Comaroff, 1992, 2000) In Body of Power, Spirit of Resistance, 
Jean Comaroff further refines the model of linking local to global forces 
by suggesting that the local context 1s connected to larger political and 
economic forces through a series of contradictory and dialectical rela- 
tionships (Comaroff, 1985) This process requires the anthropologist to 
think about the relationship of local history and the larger structural con- 
text of the nation-state, and then further, to think about how both are ın- 
fluenced by larger global process At the same time one must account for 
the “signifying practices” of local people and the forms of conscious- 
ness engendered by the contradictory experiences they face as they at- 
tempt to reconcile their understanding of the world with the forces that 
are transforming their familiar world into something different These 
signifying practices include the way subjects embody the symbolization 
of experiences as they reconcile contradictions in the social world 

A very nice example of this embodied symbolic process 1s found 1n 
“The Madman and the Migrant” (Comaroff & Comaroff, 1992) By 
carefully examining the “outfit” of a “madman” ın a South African men- 
tal hospital, the Comaroffs interpret the symbols to be an effort to medi- 
ate the contradictory worlds of the village (associated with concepts of 
work and life) and that of the mines, which 1s associated with the con- 
cepts of labor, destruction, and death 


Famous for an ingenious costume that he would never remove, the man was, 
literally, a prophet 1n polythene robes His crazy clothes spoke the language 
of his obsession His boots, standard issue for mineworkers, were topped by 
intricate knitted leggings, the painstaking product of many unraveled orange 
sacks He wore a cloak and a bishop's mitre, fashioned from black plastic 
garbage bags Across his chest was stretched a brilliantly striped sash, on 
which were stitched the three letters SAR (Comaroff & Comaroff, 1992, 
p 155) 


This madman and his followers illustrate the Comaroffs’ concern with 
signifying practices and how those practices inform consciousness as 
well as how they are inspired by the large structural pressures felt by 
subjects ın a local context These embodied signifying practices lead to 
forms of consciousness that are experienced but more difficult to articu- 
late in an objectified manner They are therefore mpe for the reading of 
the anthropologist 

The Comaroffs’ notion of signifying practices as a form of conscious- 
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ness, and one that further 1s not directly “conscious” in the actor but 
more of a habitual form of bodily knowledge (Bourdieu, 1977, 1980), 1s 
a very valuable contribution to the study of local contexts within a glob- 
alizing context This focus 1s taken up by myself and a small group of 
colleagues who are trying to take these concepts from the general an- 
thropological literature, which often focuses on developing nations, and 
apply them to the study of higher education in developed nations 
(Church, 1999, Shumar, 1997, 1999, Brayboy (under review), Canaan, 
forthcoming, Stevenson, 1999, Jensen, 2002) I will get to some of this 
work specifically 1n the paragraphs below, but here 1t 1s 1mportant to 
point out the theoretical insight Different contexts produce different 
forms of consciousness, and it often looks as though there 1s no connec- 
tion from one location to another It is important to look at the underly- 
ing structural issues, however, to see that often local response 1s one way 
to respond to a set of similar or related conditions For example, the 1s- 
sues of part-time faculty 1n higher education are similar to the use of 
part-time workers ın a number of industries Higher education faculty 
and researchers often want to see higher education as different or re- 
moved from the pressures of the general economy Sometimes that ap- 
proach 1s correct, but very often the experiences of part-time and mı- 
grant labor worldwide bear a great deal of similarity to the experience of 
faculty members It 1s important to show the similarities while at the 
same time explaining local forms of consciousness, which 1n the case of 
faculty often 1nvolves the denial of the fact that they are workers 

As the global economy has become more complex and interconnected, 
understanding the relationship between larger forces and the local con- 
text has become more problematic The Comaroffs see these connections 
as a set of contradictory processes that are always changing Comaroff 
and Comaroff (2000, p 298) Increasingly, a number of social theorists 
have suggested that while global capitalism 1s driving the transforma- 
tions worldwide, it is not always the economy that leads the process of 
change Rather, there 1s a contradictory relationship between the eco- 
nomic and elements of the cultural where 1n any particular location the 
cultural may be the more dynamic operating force (Appadurai, 1996) 

As anthropologists have continued to think about the relationship of 
the global to the local, they have increasingly realized that the anthro- 
pology of most of the 20th century has been based on what Johannes 
Fabian (1983) refers to as a denial of coevalness What Fabian means by 
this term 1s that we treat ethnographic sites and the people within them 
as inhabiting a completely different time and space than us Part of this 
1s the necessary act of removing oneself from a field site ın order to 
write about the situation But there 15 another part which is much more 
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problematic because Fabian suggests that what we do ın a sense 1s con- 
struct two worlds, one where the informants live and one where we the 
anthropologists live We act as if they were not part of the same world 
and affected by the same forces 5 

The implications for the anthropological study of higher education are 
great As I indicated above, one example 1s that part-time faculty are not 
looked at in the same way that other part-time workers are Once I was 
submitting a paper for a professional meeting and I got a call from the 
organizer of the conference The paper was on labor issues faced by 
part-time and temporary faculty The organizer said to me that he really 
liked the paper and would like to include it in the meeting but could not 
see where 1t would fit He told me if I had written about migrant workers 
such as grape pickers in California 1t would be easy to fit the paper into 
the meeting, but as it was it didn’t fit with what people were doing Both 
the conference organizer and I were aware of the irony of the situation 
The discourse created plenty of room for talking about the “other” and 
the forces acting on the “other” but not much room for talking about 
how we are influenced by the same set of forces It 15 this kind of 1mbal- 
ance that Fabian seeks to address Further, this idea 1s something devel- 
oped by Marc Augé (1999) with his notion of an “anthropology of con- 
temporaneity” For Augé this idea means that anthropology needs to 
move away from its backward-looking tendency to focus on small cul- 
tures as they once were and move toward a “prospective critique” of the 
contemporary world that 1s being made increasingly smaller by modern 
technological development Further for Augé this 1s a critical task, be- 
cause the contemporary world 1s fast replacing collective and individual 
imagination, which were forms of consciousness, with mass-produced 
images and texts This kind of pressure on culture exists 1n the cities as 
well as ın the small rural communities of the Third world 
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The theoretical and methodological considerations discussed above 
have been taken on by a small number of anthropologists and ethnogra- 
phers who have ventured into the field of higher education It 1s not my 
intention to provide a survey of all of this work, rather, I will discuss 
three areas of work and some of the people involved in those areas 
These three areas are ones that have been very fruitfully influenced by 
the theoretical developments 1n anthropology and have made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the understanding of higher education. Further, the 
three areas present a kind of continuum of how anthropological 1deas 
might influence the study of higher education 
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I begin with Holland and Eisenhart's groundbreaking work 1n 1990 
That work represents an important move showing us how the same ana- 
lytic categories and process that are used to understand tribal and small- 
scale societies can be very useful for understanding the culture of under- 
graduates We then move to the work of William Tierney Tierney, like 
Holland and Eisenhart, has been very successful in using anthropologi- 
cal concepts to understand higher education I think Tierney's most ım- 
portant contributions have been the application of a postmodern anthro- 
pological perspective to the study of higher education Finally, I look at 
a movement among anthropologists of which I have been a part That 
movement attempts to use the models of researchers like the Comaroffs 
and Appadurai 1n order to think about the impact of larger social forces 
such as globalization, with its neoliberal economic ideology and its em- 
phasis on a culture of consumption, on specific local contexts and the 
forms of consciousness engendered 1n those contexts 

One of the most important contributions to the study of higher educa- 
tion was Dorothy Holland's and Margaret E:senhart’s Educated in Ro- 
mance At the moment that many femınıst scholars were investigating 
the “feminization of the global workforce” (Mitter, 1986, Moghadam, 
1999, Sassen, 1998, Standing, 1989), Holland and Eisenhart asked why 
women so often dropped out of science and math curriculums in Ameri- 
can universities and were as a result so underrepresented in them This 
could be seen as simply part of the global tendency toward gender 1n- 
equality, but 1t is one that has very different local forces acting upon it 
than, say, gender inequality in a Malaysian factory would have 

Holland and Eisenhart make at least two major contributions to the 
study of higher education First, methodologically they face the difficult 
question of the representativeness of ethnographic research Their re- 
search 1s based at two major universities 1n the southern United States, 
one predominantly White, the other a traditional Black institution At 
these large universities they picked 23 undergraduates to follow 
throughout their four years at school, and they interviewed some of them 
after they had finished school They set up a model where their graduate 
students met informally with the participants each week and then re- 
ported to the researchers ın order to create as much a participant obser- 
vation as possible Finally, they surveyed a larger number of students to 
see how representative their sample was 

These efforts both brought participant observation to the study of un- 
dergraduates and also situated that small sample group of participants 
both ın the larger institutional structure of each university and within 
college culture in the United States In this way, the “intimate view” of 
23 young women allowed the researchers to make broader claims about 
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what was going on ın higher education 1n the United States and about 
some of the forces acting upon women ın the higher education context 
As Herzfeld (1997) has discussed 1n another context, ethnographic data, 
while focusing only on specific individuals, allows for the tracing out of 
larger social and cultural forces operating 1n the society through a few 
individuals There have been a number of interesting studies since the 
work of Holland and Eisenhart that have developed the work ın this area 
(Stone & McKee, 2000, Montgomery, forthcoming, Haleman, forthcom- 
ing) that has further supported the ethnographic approach of Holland 
and Eisenhart 

The second major contribution that Holland and E:senhart make 1$ to 
bring basic social theory to the study of undergraduate culture in the 
United States, ın this way practicing the ethnographic tradition of “mak- 
ing the familiar strange " The advantage to this approach 1s that 1t allows 
us to see commonplace activities 1n a new light and 1n some way really 
see them for the first tme One critical insight of Holland and Eisenhart 
was to notice the ways 1n which status was accrued in the undergraduate 
context. The insight was that male status was primarily gained by a stu- 
dent’s position 1n the institutional structure, e g , captain of the football 
team A female student’s status was gained by her ability to draw on and 
enlist the support of high-status males whether as boyfriends or to get 
them to do something for one’s sorority or whatever 

Status for women then, was something that was socially negotiable 
and somewhat simular to honor as discussed by Bourdieu in Kabylian so- 
ciety (Bourdieu 1977, 1980) Women could gain and lose status, it took 
а lot of time to manage status, and most importantly, developing status 
conflicted with schoolwork While male status had some of these same 
pressures, because it was institutionally structured men were pressured 
to at least maintain a certain grade point and to remain in school Women 
might eventually choose status maintenance over school This analysis 
allowed Holland and Eisenhart to see ways that patriarchy was struc- 
tured into the student culture and not easily transformed It also allowed 
them to see that there were parallels from the more traditional ethno- 
graphic literature, which could be valuable for the anthropological study 
of higher education 

A second major area of research on higher education could be roughly 
referred to as work on the social reproductionist and resistance approach 
of Bourdieu, Willis, and others This work ıs well developed ın the sec- 
ondary education literature but 1s only just beginning 1n higher educa- 
tion (Brayboy, 2000, in review, Brint & Karabel, 1989, Di Giacomo, 
1999, Garcia, 1999, McDonough, 1997, Tierney, 1993, 1997, Urciuoli, 
1999) In this area William Tierney stands out as a wide-ranging and 
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prolific scholar While much of the work in this area focuses on student 
culture (as does the work ın secondary education) Tierney’s work spans 
student, faculty, and administrative cultures And while much of Tier- 
ney’s work 1s concerned with policy and the development of higher edu- 
cation, his model 1s always to take basic anthropological and social the- 
ory and use it 1n order to both understand the current conditions of 
higher education and how to transform that higher education into some- 
thing better for the future 

While Tierney’s work covers a wide range of issues, I'd like to just 
point out one area where his work connects with the general trends 1n an- 
thropological theory I’ve developed above One of the effects of condi- 
tions of postmodernity or globalization has been to de-center the local 
and de-center the individual (Appaduraı, 1996) even more than was done 
during the modern era (Berman, 1988) This process of de-centering 1s a 
dislocation so that received identities are loosened and the individual and 
community are increasingly in flux Some have pointed out that this flux 
creates the context for hysterical effort to re-center identity, such as fun- 
damentalist religious movements (Barber, 1996) But others have 
pointed out that the postmodern creates opportunities for individuals to 
creatively redefine themselves (Gergen, 1991, Lifton, 1993, 2001) 

Tierney sees the “protean possibilities” (to borrow Robert Jay Lifton’s 
phrase) as they apply to the world of contemporary higher education 
While the global system has created many new forms of inequity, one 1n- 
teresting effect for those of us in the United States 1s that opportunities 
for higher education have expanded, the range of services higher educa- 
tion has provided has expanded, and the system 1s at a moment where 
groups wishing to push the boundaries of self-expression and autonomy 
have the opportunity to be successful in higher education This means 
particular traditionally disadvantaged minorities (women, people of 
color, gay and lesbian communities) are 1n a good position to push for 
more educational equality and a greater voice ın the educational system 

Tierney certainly sees that there 15 struggle here, but he 1s also very 
aware of Appadurai’s notion of disyuncture The conditions in the United 
States and ın higher education are different than elsewhere, and this may 
be a place where some progress for equity and human rights can be 
made In a somewhat similar way Bryan Brayboy (under review) makes 
a related point in his work with indigenous college students Some North 
American Indian college students who attend elite colleges are able to 
use the moment of opportunity to not only get a college education, but to 
learn new leadership skills, acquire status, and become leaders 1n their 
communities, eventually pushing for greater rights and opportunities for 
everyone in the community 
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To cite two small examples where Tierney sees an opening of possi- 
bility for American higher education his work on the academic commu- 
nity of the professoriate and his work on the rise of gay and lesbian stud- 
1es and queer theory (Tierney & Bensimon, 1996, Tierney, 1997) In 
Community and Socialization in the Academe, Tierney and Bensimon 
suggest that the existing system of tenure and promotion encourages a 
kind of bureaucratic personality type where excellent work 1s not en- 
couraged and the goals of academic freedom are not really reinforced 
Further, it’s a system not particularly open to faculty from traditionally 
disadvantaged groups What they see as a possibility however, 1s to shift 
the focus in higher education from management to mentoring Such a 
process would support the diversity of faculty that exists and encourage 
them to be active and take intellectual risks The result would be a 
stronger academy This prospective work, then, suggests that the prob- 
lems ın the academy stem from our modernist monolithic view of what 
the faculty should be What we need to do 1s shift to a postmodern em- 
brace of difference Difference does not need to be controlled, it needs 
to be channeled and encouraged 

If Community and Socialization in the Academe 1s prospective, Acad- 
emic Outlaws 18 retrospective in the sense that it looks at the conditions 
that have led to the rise of gay and lesbian studies and the rise of queer 
theory, on the one hand, and the experience of gay and lesbian faculty, 
on the other On one level the story could be compared to the nse of 
women’s studies, Black studies, Native American studies, and so on 
While much of the book discusses the experience of gay and lesbian fac- 
ulty, I only want to focus on one aspect of the book, namely, that the cur- 
rent world conditions have given mse to an opening for gay and lesbian 
studies and for systems of knowledge based 1n other social groups as 
well Tierney sees that these openings are a struggle and that the move 
toward a more diverse and plural campus 1s not an easy one But a lot of 
ground has been gained, and new 1deas and new groups have come to be 
legitimate members of the academic community 

Tierney's perspective and my own look to be at odds I argue that the 
commodification of the university has led to a “packaging” of knowl- 
edge and increasing restrictions on the academic freedoms of faculty 
through the use of part-time and temporary faculty and the general dıscı- 
pline of the market and the resultant hewing to “bottom hne" While I 
think there 1s a necessary tension between my perspective and Tierney's, 
we are both talking about different aspects of what 1s really going on On 
one level I would say that commodification has both opened higher edu- 
cation up to new markets and new products This has had the salutary re- 
sult that universities are not as elitist as they used to be but are quite 
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eager to expand their consumer base by bringing in previously excluded 
groups of students They are also willing to sell ideas, so they will move 
to opening up new areas of study and new departments if they sell well 
One problem 1s that these new openings can be temporary Many black 
studies and women’s studies departments have shrunk or been closed 
due to (lack of) student interest Even at Ivy League universities the 
market often determines the viability of a department But Tierney 1s 
right that the history of civil rights and greater equity in this country 1s 
an independent reality from the economic one What we have are contra- 
dictory forces operating 1n universities, some emancipatory, and others, 
like commodification, not 

This brings me to the final area of work Pd like to discuss This area 
of research involves a small group of anthropologists who are attempt- 
ing to think through what I have called the commodification of higher 
education (Shumar, 1997, 1999) and what Joyce Canaan (2002) ın the 
ОК has referred to as ће marketization of higher education This re- 
search attempts to address several issues of basic anthropological theory 
as they apply to the study of higher education Most importantly, follow- 
ing the tradition laid out in the beginning of this article, it looks at the re- 
lationship between global forces and how they impact the national polit- 
ical economy and then at the effect on local universities as well as the 
consciousness of individual actors within those institutions 

In College for Sale, I examined the transformations of capitalism ın 
the late 20th century and how the set of contradictions, so well discussed 
by Fredrik Jameson (1997) and David Harvey (1989) (and others), 1m- 
pacted the structure of higher education I argued that a crisis of over- 
production, together with the fiscal crises of the 1970s and 1980s, led to 
the neo-liberal response on the part of an increasingly more conservative 
state and the decline of funding 1n the public sector This decline in 
funding to institutions of higher education, coupled with a demographic 
shift that brought about both a decline 1n traditional college-age students 
1n the 1980s and an over production of PhDs, set the stage for the deci- 
sion to sell college as a product to new markets, and furthermore to do 
this as cheaply as possible—with adjunct labor 

College for Sale not only looked at these macro-structural cond1- 
tions,’ but 1t also explored how faculty, students, and administrators ex- 
perienced these changes and how they interpreted their worlds I contin- 
ued this effort to understand consciousness with Jonathan Church in a 
pair of articles called “Laboring in the Dream Factory” (Church, 1999, 
Shumar, 1999) My goal was to think through how these macro-struc- 
tural changes and higher policy decisions affected local university life 
and affected the consciousness of students, faculty, and administrators 
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It’s my contention that these forces have led admunistrators to particular 
forms of decision making that are often good neither for their students 
nor for the long-term well-being of the university They have also led 
faculty and students into ways of thinking about their worlds that seem 
to me to hamper their learning, knowledge, and personal development 

If education 1s a product 1n the marketplace, then the consumers of 
that product, the students, must always be nght In some institutions this 
principle has done away with prerequisites in order to create courses that 
are more enjoyable than demanding, academic freedom, and in general 
not taking the learning/apprentice relationship with students seriously 
enough These effects are subtle, as many faculty and administrators still 
care very much for their students and work to mentor them, and the stu- 
dents still feel the curriculum is demanding But the overall market pres- 
sures are subtly reshaping the experience of higher education for the 
current generation of student It 1s true that many more students have the 
opportunity now to go to college, but the college life they experience has 
become one where it 1s hard to tell the difference between the structure 
of the curriculum and the structure of the Barnes and Noble which runs 
their bookstore, the Starbucks where they study, and Sodexho, which 
runs the food and residenttal services 

Another aspect of the commodification of higher education that I have 
discussed 1s the proletarianization of the professorate and the way that 
the faculty/administration relationship has become more like labor/man- 
agement Increasingly university administrations are relying on finance 
to make decisions about the direction of the university and the nature of 
the education provided. These pressures come from a number of sectors 
from contracts and grants involving high-tech companies as well as from 
internal decisions about how to rationalize expenditures in departments 
and colleges The net result of these decisions often 1s that the finances 
dictate what faculty focus on and how their work will be structured It is 
not surprising that as many university administrators start to participate 
1n a more corporate culture, faculty have sought to unionize and find 
other means of labor protection These pressures on the faculty have led 
them to what I would call a “contradictory consciousness” On the one 
hand, faculty still see themselves as the 1ndependent professionals who, 
as an academic community, make up the university But in order to 
maintain this image they must somehow blind themselves to the ever 1n- 
creasing number of largely invisible colleagues who work 1n part-time 
or temporary jobs and who often teach more than half of the courses of- 
fered by the umversity Further they must fail to acknowledge to them- 
selves the real significance of the various forms of faculty discipline that 
are 1mposed by the "financial necessities" of the moment. 
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The conditions that set the stage for the commodification of education 
in the United States have changed considerably over the last few years as 
universities have more and more sought to expand their activities 
through market means The colonization of the educational sector by the 
economic has proceeded apace in the United States and in other coun- 
tries around the world (Stevenson, 1999, Church, 1999, Shumar, 1999, 
Jensen, 2002, 2003) And as mentioned above, Joyce Canaan (2002a, 
2002b, forthcoming) has explored the impact of the marketization of 
British education on students in the U K Canaan, in particular, has tried 
to think through the ways the pressures of the state affect the process of 
teaching and the process of learning at the postsecondary level She ar- 
gues that many of the ideological assumptions about ability, hard work, 
the goals of higher education, and so on, are subtly influenced by these 
larger pressures Her work demonstrates that working-class students in 
Britain are still being disadvantaged by higher education as the state 
moves to a very punitive system of rating the country’s universities Fur- 
ther, that system tends to reward ability over hard work, implicitly rein- 
forcing eugenic notions of higher social class students being more able 
to do the work and meet the needs of a university education Canaan has 
explored the consciousness of working-class students and working-class 
women ın particular, as they try to negotiate this ideological world 

These are some of the most critical issues of our time as learning and 
knowledge productions processes 1n institutions of higher education 
around the world are being transformed They are being transformed 
under pressures that have nothing to do with the values of education but 
rather have more to do with economic ideology, institutional expedi- 
ence, and other contradictory social forces 


Conclusion 


The holistic tradition of cultural anthropology at its best 1s really a 
method of deconstruction Contemporary anthropologists are in the 
habit of taking a step back from all interactions and institutions and ask- 
ing basic questions about what these things are, why they function the 
way they do, and whose interests they serve This deconstructionist 
spirit, coupled with the intimate knowledge that an anthropologist ac- 
quires about a group of people, can be a very powerful form of critique 
Traditionally we have reserved this form of critique for “others” people 
in foreign lands, disadvantaged groups at home, racially and ethnically 
“other” groups 

But there 1s another way to use this knowledge Thirty years ago 
Laura Nader (1972) admonished us to “study up” by analyzing the insti- 
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tutions of power 1n our own society. I would argue that the anthropology 
of higher education 1s a form of that studying up Many faculty might 
not see the university as an institution of power in the same sense that 
large corporations are institutions of power But as David Noble (1977) 
showed long ago 1n America by Design, corporate power has always de- 
pended on the university as much for skilled managers and engineers as 
for the laboratories of new product development The change ın recent 
years 1s that the relationship between capital and the university has be- 
come an even closer one It 1s imperative that we turn our critical lens on 
the very institutions where many of us work and see that the forces of 
globalism are not only operating directly on the institutions we inhabit, 
they are transforming the way we produce knowledge and are infiltrat- 
ing our very consciousness It is critical that we understand these 
processes There 1s doubtlessly much to be gained and lost in the new 
university, and it 1s vital for us to know the difference between what 1s 
gained and lost As Noble has said, universities are our national treasure, 
and they are being mined for short-term gains and short-term survival, 
while 1n the long-term the quality of the social context where knowledge 
production 1s freely generated may well be being undermined 


Notes 


‘It will appear that much of the discussion in this article 1s theoretical and not very 
much about methodology This mirrors a tendency in the field to train students theoreti- 
cally but not to give much overt attention to methodology The reason for this 1s that for 
cultural anthropology the constitution of the object of study 1s both a methodological 
and theoretical act For us, theory leads in that act of constituting what it 15 that one 15 
studying, and from that there are methodological implications of what forms of text, so- 
cial life, images, locations, and so on, should be included in the study 

2Johnson’s approach 1s a useful one, but 1t 1s also the case that one must make com- 
mitments to certain theoretical approaches While postmodernism has had a significant 
impact on anthropology and there have been many important insights about the impact 
of writing and forms of representation and the limits of knowledge, this article does not 
focus on the contributions of postmodernism Rather, I attempt to weave some of the ш- 
sights from a postmodern perspective into a larger narrative of multiple theoretical 
trends that have moved us from the study of individual cultures to looking at the impact 
of globalism and transnationalism on local groups I tend to agree with Marc Augé's 
(1999)critique of postmodernism in anthropology Augé suggests that American cultural 
anthropology, in the work that followed Clifford and Marcus’s Writing Culture, went 
down a road toward solipsism The critique of the status of the knowledge we could pro- 
duce about other cultures and the shift to more autobiographic forms of writing, while a 
somewhat useful caution, ended up 1n an anthropology that became navel gazing and 1n- 
effective in the extreme Currently we are seeing the beginning of a strong backlash 
against postmodernism ın anthropology that may itself go too far and overlook the con- 
tributions that postmodernist critique made 

3For instance, Michael Herzfeld (1997) has argued that many critics dismiss anthro- 
pologists who attempt to understand the nation-state by studying the local These critics 
argue that ethnographic research yields merely anecdotal information (Herzfeld, 1997, 
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p 11) Herzfeld argues, however, that the understanding of how individuals respond to 
the nation-state and some of the contradictions of nationalism that officials would rather 
sweep under the rug are captured by this very intimate approach used by anthropolo- 
gists But to be useful, this “cultural intimacy” must be embedded in a larger under- 
standing of the forces acting upon the local and the nation-state, so anthropologists have 
always engaged 1n comparative analysis and the use of larger theoretical models 

“Tn a way, this model was explored early on by Clifford Geertz (1963) ın his study of 
two Indonesian towns where he looked at the specific impact of economic modernization 
on two towns with different histories and cultures Marcus points out that this strategy 
would be expensive, time consuming, and difficult to carry out 

5Marcus points out that Willis’s approach 1s very much influenced by Raymond 
Williams, and I would add E P Thompson This approach of Willis's becomes one of the 
hallmarks of cultural studies , a field that he helped to found 

SI would argue that the “scholastic fallacy” 1s part of the same process of the denial of 
coevalness We may, as scholars, be influenced by the same forces as other groups, but 
we have a tendency to view others and ourselves as responding to those forces through a 
kind of academic reason For Bourdieu this means denying the logic of practice, which 
1s more of a kind of “shooting from the hip” Not only do we miss the practical logic of 
Social actors 1n different social fields, but I would maintain, we fail to understand how 
the professoriate reacts to therr own set of social and political forces, because they too 
often engage ın a “shooting from this hip” 

7For a similar analysis of the macro-structural pressures on higher education, see 
Sheila Slaughter and Larry L Leslie’s Academic capitalism Politics, Policies, and the 
entrepreneurial university 
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Wrestling with Philosophy 


Improving Scholarship in Higher Education 


Knowing ıs inevitably practical, it changes the known 
Sartre 


In the last several decades, one of the methodolog- 
ical issues facing the social sciences has been the re-emergence of phi- 
losophy As the social sciences absorbed the assumptions of the physi- 
cal/natural sciences 1n the 1800s, traditional philosophical questioning 
about the nature of existence and humankind (ontology), how we know 
and what constitutes knowledge (epistemology), and what 1s the best 
means for gaining knowledge (methodology), became marginalized In- 
stead, one set of assumptions—scientific paradigm— dominated the 
academy Durıng the later half of the twentieth century, some commen- 
tators argued that scholarship was deadened by stifling the debate of 
philosophical 1ssue (Mills, 1959) 

Philosophical debate related to the conduct of research re-emerged 
with the ascendance of hermeneutics and phenomenological approaches 
to research, the development of critical theory (in particular the Frank- 
furt school of Adorno and Habermas) and postmodernism Although 
each of these traditions developed and was absorbed into the social sct- 
ences at different time periods (phenomenology earliest, at around the 
turn of the last century, and postmodernism not until the 1960s), all were 
actively part of the social science dialogue by the 1970s These three 
distinctive sets of philosophical assumptions were described separately 
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and discussed as paradigms of research, and they dramatically changed 
the dialogue about appropriate research methods across a host of fields 
and disciplines (Denzin & Lincoln, 1994) A paradigm 1s basic sets of 
beliefs and feelings about the world and how it should be understood 
and studied (Denzin & Lincoln, 2000) It contains the researcher’s 
epistemological, ontological, ethical and methodological premises 

The field of higher education emerged 1n the 1930s and became for- 
malized with the development of the Association for the Study of Higher 
Education 1n the late 1960s, at the same time as the social sciences were 
beginning to engage new research paradigms and recommit to the ım- 
portance of philosophy One might hypothesize that because the field 
emerged ın the wake of these changes and was not invested 1n a particu- 
lar dominant approach, 1t might have been open to engaging these philo- 
sophical debates as other fields that emerged at the time did, namely, 
ethnic and women’s studies, social work, or urban planning Yet, for the 
most part, higher education research did not embrace the philosophical 
debates and the three emerging research paradigms, it mostly followed 
the dominant scientific paradigm Over the years, more scholars have 
begun to use interpretive and critical paradigms, but philosophy has re- 
mained marginalized In this short review, I would like to suggest the 
value of engaging philosophical questions while developing scholarship 
and in teaching research 

A significant problem 1n research methodology courses is that stu- 
dents do not examine and align their assumptions about the conduct of 
research and maintain convoluted and conflicting premises that produce 
flawed studies Had they intentionally engaged philosophical questions 
up front, written out their assumptions about the issue to be studied, 1n- 
vestigated their role as researcher, considered the purpose of research 
from the tradition they are working 1n, and probed what they under- 
stood as the nature of reality and how knowledge 1s developed, then 
their study would proceed with a greater level of clarity and focus In- 
stead, as many readers will have experienced, the students proceed 
muddled and confused And truth be told, seasoned scholars could also 
benefit from wrestling with philosophical issues Even those who have 
engaged philosophy need to revisit from time to time as new experi- 
ences or ideas shape our view Sartre (1962) began his career as an ex- 
istentialist but ended it more closely aligned with Marxism, blending 
the two and enriching both traditions Haraway (1992) described how 
she went from being a feminist to incorporating postmodernism, dra- 
matically altering her view of the history of science Researchers need 
to keep striving to develop insights and wisdom that can inform their 
scholarship 
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But one cannot blame students ın their struggling, most research texts 
are devoid of philosophical assumptions and questions (e g , Bogdan & 
Bikhn, 1998, Lecompte & Preissle, 1993, Merriam, 1998, Morgan, 
1988, Patton, 1990, Potter, 1996) Method 1s usually viewed as com- 
pletely separate from philosophy or theory, focusing instead on tech- 
niques and procedures of interviewing, focus groups, observation, or 
statistical analysis ! Several texts on methodology published recently 
have added significant sections on philosophy, such as Creswell’s 
(1998) Qualitative inquiry and research design Choosing among five 
traditions, and Denzin’s and Lincoln’s (2000) Handbook of qualitative 
research ? These texts have been extremely helpful additions with which 
many scholars and students ın the field of higher education are familiar 
However, I suggest that these texts are insufficient to develop a famılıar- 
ity with philosophy necessary to frame a study I propose that 1t 1s our re- 
sponsibility as teachers to have students read the philosophical texts re- 
ferred to ın methodology texts, and as scholars I believe we must also 
read and wrestle with these works 1f we want to improve the scholarship 
developed 1n this field 

My thesis 1s that the scholarship ın the field suffers because we have 
had limited exposure to and engagement with the debates and assump- 
tions that shape and frame thinking ın the social sciences Most disci- 
plines have well-articulated beliefs about the nature of humankind As 
the disciplines of psychology, sociology, and political science have 
evolved, each has developed sets of assumptions (often contested and 
contradictory) related to the nature of human beings—-what are their 
needs and desires, why do they have the ability to think, what is the rela- 
tion to objects and the material world, and what 1s the relation of ind1- 
viduals to each other To understand how every discipline approaches 
these questions 1s an overwhelming task However, some faculty encour- 
age students to bring to their scholarship a deep understanding of at least 
one discipline’s philosophical assumptions of human nature Often a 
doctoral program will require several courses 1n a discipline to accom- 
plish this task, but this 1s certainly not a universal policy within higher 
education programs Another way to meet this goal 1s to engage students 
with philosophical texts, which 1s where these disciplines adopted these 
assumptions about human nature These type of texts could be adopted 
within methodology courses and ın relevant higher education courses 
Using both approaches (having students take courses in other disciplines 
and assigning philosophical texts in courses) 1s probably ideal 

I will demonstrate this thesis—that higher education scholarship suf- 
fers due to lack of engagement with philosophical texts—through a se- 
ries of examples that have emerged through the teaching of qualitative 
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research, reviewing scholarship as an editor, and working with students 
on dissertations 5 I will recommend four clusters of different philosoph- 
ical texts, but many others would certainly be helpful The first cluster 1s 
books from the interpretive tradition and includes Gadamer’s Truth and 
Method, Geertz’s The Interpretation of Cultures, Heidegger’s Being and 
Time, and Husserl’s Logical Investigations The second cluster includes 
texts from the critical theory tradition, such as Marx’s The German Ide- 
ology, and Habermas’s Theory of Communicative Action or Knowledge 
and Human Interests The third cluster of texts represents the postmod- 
ern tradition and includes Derrida’s On Grammatology, and Foucault’s 
The Archeology of Knowledge Lastly, there are a set of books that ex- 
amıne the interrelationship of these traditions, such as Caputo’s Radical 
Hermeneutics, Smith's Decolonizing Methodologies, Haraway’s Suni- 
ans, Cyborgs, and Women (combining postmodernism and critical the- 
ory), Levinas’ [5 it righteous to be?, and Sartre’s, Search for Method 
(blending critical theory and existentialism) 

And everyone should read Dewey’s Democracy and Education, be- 
cause 1t relates to almost any issue studied 1n education and reflects the 
pragmatic philosophy that has had such a strong influence in the United 
States, and Hegel's Phenomenology of Spirit, because almost any philo- 
sophical text of this century refers to ıt (Hegel”s system or dialectical 
method) This list 15 not meant to be a canon of philosophical texts, just 
a set of examples Although many more examples could be given, issues 
covered, and books reviewed, I have severe space limitations, so I hope 
the reader will use his/her imagination and think about examples from 
his/her own teaching, editing, and reviewing, in order to elaborate on 
and make this argument more powerful and personalized to her/his own 
experience My task here 1s to initiate a thought process, focused on 
the ways that philosophical texts can enhance the scholarship of higher 
education 


Round I of Wrestling Research Texts Are they Enough? 


A student comes to me and says that she has collected data and has now 
begun to think about analysis and wants to use a narrative approach I start 
asking questions about how data were collected and find out that she fol- 
lowed a grounded theory approach I explain how, given the nature of the 
data she has collected—short, decontextualized responses to focused ques- 
tions— this will not really be possible She looks at me befuddled 


I am sure this has happened to others The student understands that 
s/he has to develop a research design with a solid methodology 1n 
place—grounded theory Students comprehend that they have to detail 
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this “thing” called a methodology 1n their dissertation, but they lack an 
understanding of how this “thing” connects all the aspects of their re- 
search Even fewer know they should outline their research paradigm 
and how this relates to their methodology The few students familiar 
with Denzin’s and Lincoln’ s Handbook of Qualitative Research might 
begin to articulate issues related to paradigms and assumptions of re- 
search and how these should be linked to strategies of inquiry and meth- 
ods But even then, students have a superficial understanding, their 
ground 1s weak, and I worry about their dissertation defense Do they 
understand ıt deeply enough to defend their choices? More often than 
not, no But they usually pass the defense since so many other scholars 
are weak in this area, a mutual failure process occurs that no one feels 
good about Had we served this student well? They knew they did not re- 
ally understand, they would always feel this lack of accomplishment and 
have this sense of being an imposter 

Every researcher and student of research needs to be able to articulate 
thoughtfully what they think 1s the goal of their research project, the re- 
lationship between the researcher and their research topic, how their 
scholarship can be verified or appreciated, the role of values, and the 
like I think that books such as Creswell’s Qualitative Inquiry and Re- 
search Design help students to engage these questions, but only superfi- 
cially Denzin and Lincoln present a more complex review of philoso- 
phy, but with limited depth—the struggle in producing such a 
comprehensive text What do Creswell’s and Denzin’s ands Lincoln’s 
book lack? First, I conjecture that they reference philosophical issues 
that undergird knowledge development, such as epistemology and ontol- 
ogy, but do not describe them deeply— thus students do not understand 
the debates or even the concepts Students do not “really” choose a re- 
search paradigm, since they hardly understand what one ıs Second, the 
books do not use the language of philosophy (in particular Creswell’s), 
so students do not learn how to develop a philosophical argument I be- 
lieve this 1s necessary to defend a dissertation (1t 15, after all, a doctorate 
of philosophy in education) The language of philosophy 1$ also the lan- 
guage and thought process used for the development of research ques- 
tions, for challenging and examining the assumptions and premises of 
theories, and for developing implications or visioning from research 
Students who do not read philosophy have a much harder time with all 
these fundamental aspects of the research process Third, the core con- 
cepts of the social sciences—for example, what ıt means to be human— 
are not described in research/methodology texts In earlier times, no one 
would embark on a study of human beings without fully examining as- 
sumptions about what 1t means to be human The main philosophical de- 
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bates around objectivism, subjectivity, universalism and particularism, 
1nternalism and externalism are not described, and these concepts under- 
gird most theories and tie to the methodologies that have emerged I will 
now describe how philosophy can assist students with the development 
of research designs 


Round П of Wrestling Engaging Original Philosophical Texts 


A student tells me she wants to study the experience of graduate students 1n 
the United States who come from other countries She wants to examine 
their experience in a foreign place I ask her about her experience with this 
topic (any study abroad, worked ın an international center, etc?) I investi- 
gate her assumptions and beliefs about the topic? She looks confused? She 
asks, what does this have to do with research design? 


In this case, I tell the student that reading philosophical literature on 
the concepts of the self and other would probably benefit her study 
First, I would begin by suggesting Gadamer, Habermas, or Hegel, be- 
cause this will expose the student to the lengthy debates about sensus 
communis or common sense (beginning with Aristotle), where there 
were no distinctions between self and other versus enlightenment no- 
tions about the individual epitomized by Kant and Descartes that began 
to build deep distinctions between self and other I might also recom- 
mend Hegel, who attempts to develop an intersubjective notion of self ın 
relation to the other Next I would propose books that challenge some of 
the long-standing notions about self-other Haraway, for example, de- 
scribes how enlightenment distinctions between self and other have been 
used ın research to colonize people of various nations and places in the 
world Haraway adopts work from Trinh T Minh-ha that refuses to 
adopt the self-other dominant discourse, moving to a metaphor of parts 
and away from a language of hierarchical domination Levinas has a 
very interesting discussion about how all assertions of “being” are a de- 
nial of the other, a radical challenge to all identity distinctions I suggest 
that Derrida will also be helpful because he explains how any concept— 
foreign student, for example—has an opposing term (difference) non- 
foreign What does it mean that students who are not from other coun- 
tries are non-foreign What does it mean to use the term foreign? Is she 
comfortable with this term and its implications for her study? I note that 
she needs to examine these issues both ın terms of the graduate students 
studied, but also in terms of her relationship to those she 1s studying 
The student begins to realize that there are some core concepts 1n her re- 
search topic and questions that need examination before moving for- 
ward Her dissertation becomes much more sophisticated and changes 
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direction once she has engaged these texts She becomes much more 
concerned with the meaning behind her language and concepts of for- 
eign students and realizes how she has taken for granted assumptions 
that she never even examined 


The next student "I am excited about studying the effect of engagement on 
learning I have been following the National Survey of Student Engagement 
I want to see how institutions go about engaging students What a great way 
to stop blamıng students for not being successful as previous deficit models 
imply” 


It 1s true, this 1s an exciting approach and one that might alter our no- 
tion of a successful undergraduate However, I ask the student have you 
thought about your unit of analysis? You just want to study the 1nstitu- 
tional policies and practices, right? What about the students and their 
self-motivation? Is it always a deficit approach to look at the individual 
within a study? Perhaps engaging the philosophical debates around the 
external and 1nternal forces that shape people will help you to look at 
this in more complicated ways? The student 1s reminded of hterature he 
read about debates between psychologists who see the 1ssue of forces 
shaping human behavior as mostly internal and sociologists who see the 
issue as mostly external I suggest some literature to supplement the po- 
larızed debate between psychology and sociology (as well as suggesting 
reading the person-environment fit literature) I ask whether the student 
believes that there 1s an objective world for which policies can be cre- 
ated to affect students' engagement with their environment I think some 
examination of philosophers around the notions of subjectivism and ob- 
Jectivism (focused on both the nature of reality and ways of knowing) 
would also be helpful 1n this search To this end, I recommend the read- 
ings listed next 

Some schools of thought with the constructivist and interpretive tradi- 
tions tend to focus on reality as subjective or based on an individuals 
unique interaction with the world Consciousness 1s less directly influ- 
enced by externalıtıes Rather self-awareness and development are more 
central Husserl and Kierkegaard describe a world of individuals some- 
what 1solated from others and developing personal knowledge They 
would not see policies and practices around student engagement as di- 
rectly capable of shaping Bildung or becoming (Gadamer, 1975) They 
would deny an objective world for which such policies could be created 
Learning 1s guided more by self-reflection They would question your 
focus on the institution and providing little attention on the individual as 
you develop your methodology The critical theory perspective of Marx 
describes how the economic and political forces shape and condition an 
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individual, it is very deterministic Is that the kind of determinism you 
see happening with institutional policies related to student engagement? 
How do you see this type of determinism operating? Heidegger, Sartre, 
and Habermas describe an intersubjective relation of internal and exter- 
nal phenomena, where a person’s learning might be affected by institu- 
tional policies of student engagement, but would have to be developed 
taking into account individual differences and unique consciousness 
These philosophers would also suggest that you consider the student as 
part of the focus within your study 


“1 want to examine learning among low-income adults 1n community col- 
leges, including motivations to learn,” says another student “I will use 
Kitchener’s instrument for exploring critical thinking and Kohlberg’s theory 
of moral reasoning 1 think about learning as more than cognition, but also 
include affective dimensions, and I think I can tap into some of this with 
Kohlberg's work I know there has been some criticism by Gilligan and I will 
also use her work to examine women's moral reasoning 1n the study I think 
that the context and their life circumstances affect their learning, and I want 
to examine those issues ” 


This student 1s quite well versed in the literature But, I want him to 
dig deeper How do people learn, I ask? Why do they learn? What about 
the human condition that affects learning? These questions probe as- 
sumptions about human nature and its relation to learning and help to 
develop a methodology that 1s more complex There are many readings 
that can assist the student into delving deeper into these issues I might 
begin by having him read some traditional ideas about education 
grounded in anthropology, Geertz describes learning as the process by 
which culture grows, almost a necessity for groups, details his assump- 
tions about the mind, reviewing the history of ideas on the topic Geertz 
would support your arguments for the emotional components of mind 
and their effect on learning “Man 1$ the most emotional as well as the 
most rational animal” (p 80) Yet, he believes learning to be highly af- 
fected by biological impulses for survival Does the student think people 
are more affected by biology or nature? 

Dewey would be another important source asserting that experience 
and application 1s necessary for the development of learning Dewey’s 
ideas are a departure from hundreds of years of philosophy that denied 
the importance of the body/experience to learning (suggesting only ab- 
stract contemplation was best for creating learning) breaking the Carte- 
sian dualism of mind and body (using Hegelian dialectical method) 
How might Dewey’s ideas about experience and application relate to or 
affect the way you are studying learning through these instruments? 
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Next, I would suggest reading Smith’s Decolonizing Methodology to 
appreciate how low-income 1ndividuals at a community college might 
think about learning uniquely from studies conducted by Kholberg, 
Kitchener, and Gilligan on white, upper middle-class students Smith 
would note that these instruments may not be valid to use among this 
population, since they were developed on another group who have 
power, enjoy privilege 1n society, and thus have a different experience of 
the world 

I also recommend Foucault’s Archeology of Knowledge as a way to 
examine silences in our understanding of learning Using these instru- 
ments might silence voices outside the normative historical pattern Fou- 
cault would encourage you not to look at patterns or ways these individ- 
uals’ experiences are similar to those of upper middle-class whites, but 
at the ways their stories are disruptive and interrupt traditional notions 
about learning To establish a methodology to examine disruptive issues 
1s quite different from looking for unifying patterns 


A student comes to me to study transformational leadership among student 
clubs but deeply believes that the organizational context affects the develop- 
ment of leaders She 1s using an interpretive approach to the study 


I ask this student if she sees a conflict between the universalizing the- 
ory of transformational leadership and her assumptions about context 
She has not thought about 1t or realized the conflict In this situation, I 
recommend that the student read about generalizability and universalism 
and particularity and context Geertz’s book on The Interpretation of 
Cultures 1s particularly strong ın exploring how anthropology sets out to 
focus on particular cultural contexts He separates this pursuit from em- 
pirical research by stating that the notion of generalization 1s not applic- 
able within studies of culture that depend on thick description and have 
more of an internal logic Geertz follows the philosophical assumptions 
of hermeneutic theory advanced for centuries that should also be read in 
Husserl and Heidegger I would also direct the student to Foucault to 
think about whether a unified concept such as transformational leader- 
ship 1s possible Should she consider analysis that might help her look at 
discontinuities and ruptures 1n the dialogue of students and to question 
this normative category of transformational leadership? Sartre and Marx 
might also question the universal category of transformational leader as 
an assertion of power by elites I would ask whether she had examined 
notions around power when thinking about leadership as a universal 
principle and approach? Each time students engage these texts, their 
work becomes much stronger, sophisticated, and thoughtful 
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Round Ш А New Future for Higher Education Research with a Caveat 
(why a referee 15 needed in the ring) 


Some authors described 1n this article, such as Geertz and Foucault, 
also expressed fears about philosophy and its propensity to paralyze re- 
searchers 1n conducting a study or to become mired in competing philo- 
sophical camps Geertz felt that anthropology had been stifled in its de- 
velopment of knowledge because of a polarity ın debate about 
assumptions—those who see culture as subjective or objective, for ex- 
ample He believes that scholars get caught up trying to prove that their 
assumptions are valid, rather than focusing on the development of mean- 
ingful information Philosophical questions stop being a guide and be- 
come a barrier or prison, blocking our enhancement of understanding 
Geertz notes that “the interminable debate within anthropology as to 
whether culture 1s subjective or objective, together with the mutual ex- 
change of intellectual insults (idealist, materialist, mentalist, behavior- 
ist, impressionist, positivist) which accompanies it, 1s wholly miscon- 
ceived” (p 10) Rather than focus on differences among the various 
assumptions, he argues for examınıng how all perspectives shed light on 
the importance of various cultural signs or symbolic action Foucault 
also warns of this type of polarizing debate and authority problem 
within philosophy “Of reducing people to silence, by claiming that 
what they say 1s worthless he tries to define a blank space from 
which to speak” (p 17) Philosophical debating or silencing rather than 
commitment can be a misguided use of philosophy, and reading Geertz 
or Foucault can warn students and remind scholars that the focus of phi- 
losophy should be to enhance scholarship 

In closing, I have found that students who engage philosophical texts 
improve their methodological skills But more important than even the 
specific growth and sophistication in methodology is their development 
as scholars who can ground their study 1n the history of ideas, who un- 
derstand thoroughly the assumptions and premises of theories drawn 
upon, and who grasp the purpose of their study, the role they play, place 
of values, and their assumptions about knowledge Teaching the next 
generation of researchers to wrestle with philosophy may be the most 
important methodological challenge we confront as scholars in higher 
education ^ 
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APPENDIX 


Recommended Philosophical Texts 











This list is focused on Continental philosophy as it has had a significant effect on the emergence of the 
three paradigms hermeneutic/mterpretive, critical theory, and postmodernism However, students 
should also be encouraged to read the philosophical literature that underpins empirical research, such 
as Locke, Hume, Descartes, and Kant, as well as the American philosophers, such as William James 


Caputo, J (1987) Radical hermeneutics Bloomington, IN Indiana University Press 


Builds on Heidegger’s Being and Time, showing its radical elements, then uses Derrida to critically 
reexamine Herdegger”s position on hermeneutics and its potential for developing understanding and 
knowledge He tries to complicate hermeneutics without having it fall to the “wolves of irrational- 
ity, moral license, despair, or nihilism” 


Derrida, J (1972) On grammatology Baltimore The Johns Hopkins University Press 


Builds on Hegel’s notion of the dialectical, particularly the anti-thesis, and Heidegger’s work on 
being and the negation of бете Derrida develops the concept of differance or trace to mark an an- 
terior presence He attempts to free language from the fallacy of a fixed origin, which is also a fixed 
end This provides an avenue for the creation of new social possibilities He suggests that the author 
of text 1s provisional, we must learn to use and erase our language at the same time Knowledge 1s a 
field of freeplay with infinite substitutions in the closure of finite ensemble The text addresses epis- 
temology, truth, being, ontology, and develops a new methodology—trace 


Dewey, J (1997) Education and democracy New York Free Press 


Describes assumptions about human nature, learning, mind, and epistemology Challenges Carte- 
sian dualism of mind and body Describes an experiential based approach to the development of 
knowledge (epistemology) and learning 


Foucault, M (1972) The archeology of knowledge New York Pantheon book 


Presents a new approach to and paradigm for historical research Challenges the view that history 1s 
an age-old collective consciousness that made use of material documents to refresh its memory— 
creating a collection of monuments that speak for themselves as facts Uses discourse theory to ten- 
tatively suggest suspending our common understanding and challenges concepts of unity, given 1n- 
terpretatıons, and no longer relates discourse to experience or a prion authority of knowledge He 
embraces discontinuities, individuality, absences, and limits. More a methodology book with heavy 
philosophical buttressing 


Gadamer, H G (1975) Truth and method New York Seabury Press 


Describes how the human sciences became dominated by inductive reasoning and the physical sci- 
ence paradigm Examines questions of truth, ontology, and suggests a particular approach to the 
human sciences—the interpretive tradition or hermeneutics Refers to longstanding philosophical 
debates from Aristotle to provide support for this approach to the human sciences Uses Heidegger 
to build a foundation for a theory of hermeneutical experience 


Geertz, C (1973) The interpretation of cultures New York Basic books 


Details a new research paradigm for anthropology based on interpretive theory, detailing a new on- 
tological, epistemological, and methodological stance Examines philosophical notions about the 
nature of human existence, the concept of the human being and mind Provides detailed chapters 
that demonstrate thick description, the hallmark of the new interpretive anthropology More a 
methodology book with heavy philosophical buttressing 


Habermas, J (1968) Knowledge and human interests New York Beacon Press 


An examination of enlightenment philosophy exploring epistemology and ontology of Kant, Hegel, 
Marx, Dilthey, Freud, Nietzsche, Comte, and others Examines the problem of realism, dialectical 
method, positivism, meaning, reason, ethics, and cognition Serves as a basis for his critical theory 
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APPENDIX (Continued) 
Recommended Philosophical Texts 








of communicative action and democratic self organization that maintains the hope of the enlighten- 
ment project around the promise of reason for emancipation 


Haraway, D (1992) Sımtans, cyborgs, and women New York Routledge 


Reexamınes the history of science through feminist and postmodern theory Focuses on the breakup 
of Euro-American feminist humanism [Illustrates the development of positioned knowledge or а 
positional theory of epistemology Examines objectivity, relation of researcher and researcher, and 
subjectivity 


Hegel, G W (1977) The phenomenology of spirit New York Oxford Press 


Describes the Hegelian system and idealist perspective, driven by the principle of the dialectical in 
which all phenomena exist as an affirmative and a negative emerges that creates contradiction that 
1s resolved through a synthesis Existence 15 constantly becoming Everything 1n existence 1s a way 
mind 1s showing itself Mind reaches its highest potential by going through developmental stages 
called epochs The system 1s historical and it encompasses all prior philosophical knowledge 


Heidegger, M (1953) Being and Time New York SUNY Press 


Develops a historical hermeneutic approach Tries to rework Husserl’s transcendental subjectivity 
and incorporates and builds on Nietzsche’s critic of Plato and traditional philosophical approaches 
Develops the hermeneutic circle, which ties understanding to the interaction of activity (in the 
world) and reflection 


Husserl, E (1913) Logical Investigations Macmillan 


Describes assumptions about the nature of humankind and consciousness to develop a transcenden- 
tal subjectivity Provides a basis for understanding the interpretive research tradition and why it is 
so important to understand individual's unique experiences The life-world 1s the anti-thesis of ob- 
jectivism, it 1s a historical concept, and it denies traditional scientific notions of an objective world 
Sometimes criticizes for developing a world open to radical subjectivity and relativism 


Kierkegaard, S , original text translated by Brelak (1946) Kierkegaard Anthology Princeton, NJ 
Princeton University Press 

Describes the human condition, individuality, alienation, anxiety, and the unintelligibility and ın- 
escapabılıty of God 


Marx, K , with Friedrich Engels (1998) The German ideology Amherst, NY Prometheus Books 


Critiques materialism and idealism Explores the human condition, method of political economy, 
spirit, consciousness, mind, and history Examines new methods for understanding forces that affect 
human beings and existence that 1s based on Hegel’s dialectical method 


Levinas, E (2001) Is it righteous to be? Stanford, CA Stanford University Press 


Builds on Heidegger's notion of being and its moral implications Questions whether being 1s al- 
ways a violent act against the other Examines subjectivity, individual and society, nature of human 
beings, existence, ethics, universalism and totalizing 


Sartre, J P (1963) Search for a method New York Vintage Books 


Examines the relationship between existentialism and Marxism Focuses on the nature of human 
beings, human existence, building on Sartre’s earlier text Being and Nothingness, but focuses on 
how to study human beings given these new assumptions He presents the progressive-regressive 
method, built from Hegel’s Dialectical method Also, Being and Nothingness describes the nature of 
human beings, human existence, and develops a radical view of human freedom The philosophy 
frees the human spirit and individual consciousness from external forces and environmental condi- 
tioning or heredity 
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Smith, L T (1999) Decolonizing methodologies Research and indigenous peoples New Zealand 
University of Otago Press 


Focuses on how Western science has been used to deny the knowledge and perspective of indige- 
nous people Examines notions of truth, epistemology, ontology, individual and society 
(external/internal debate), essentialism, and self and other Describes a new paradigm that 1s based 
on the indigenous experience and expands claims to knowledge 





Notes 


‘Methodology refers to the broad research design that incorporates theoretical and 
philosophical assumptions, whereas method refers to particular techniques for gathering 
information within the research design 

Certainly there are other books that connect methodology and theoretical/philosoph- 
ical assumptions, but they tend to emerge within other disciplines such as Mischler’s 
(1986) Research interviewing Context and narrative, ог Briggs's (1986) Learning how 
to ask A sociolinguistic appraisal of the role of the interview in social science research 

3Many fields also struggle with this issue of engaging philosophical questions, and 
within some disciplines philosophical assumptions are less explicit But, there are some 
fields/disciplines that are much better at engaging philosophical issues and can serve as 
models, such as anthropology, sociology, or urban planning 

4This will likely make people think about the distinction between the EdD and PhD 
Some will argue that philosophical texts might be meaningful to PhD students but not 
EdD students who are enrolled in a more practical or professional degree program 
These are important discussions to have related to the goals of various degrees І do 
think that degrees that require a dissertation must examine this issue of philosophical en- 
gagement more closely I also suggest that people not dichotomuze the relevancy of phi- 
losophy only to PhD students, claiming that philosophy has little relevancy to practice 
Please see Kezar and Eckel, 2000, for more discussion of this issue 
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Using Feminist Critical Policy Analysis in 
the Realm of Higher Education 


The Case of Welfare Reform as Gendered Educational 
Policy 


Policy analysis 1s never value-neutral However, it 
1s often silent on the issue of gender As a result, traditional policy analy- 
sis results 1n “partial and perverse understandings” of the ways 1n which 
women’s lives are affected by policy (Harding, 1986) In a recent cri- 
tique of educational policy research, Catherine Marshall (1999) makes 
the argument that educational policy analysis systematically “has 1g- 
nored or margınalızed the feminist critique" (p. 1) Yet, as Marshall goes 
on to point out, gender 1s not an afterthought ın the formation of policy 
itself In fact, the state has a clear role in gender politics even when 1t 1s 
not overtly discussed ın official documents (Apple, 1994) 

This critique 1s also directly applicable to research on higher educa- 
tion policy and practice Many higher education policies, such as those 
regarding turtion, degree programs, and transfer policies, would appear 
to be gender neutral 1f analyzed within a relatively narrow framework 
that does not acknowledge broader economic, social, and political fac- 
tors Yet large-scale shifts 1n the global economy, along with major 
changes ın national social policy, can have distinct and far-reaching ef- 
fects on the practices and policies of colleges and universities, and in 
turn on the lives of the women who work ın them and/or attend them 
Recently, several researchers have provided evidence to support the ar- 
gument that broad economic and political factors do indeed intersect 
with institutions of higher education and that they have a clear and con- 
sistent effect on women (Slaughter, 1999, Glazer, 1999) 
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A recent and very relevant example of how broad social policy can 
function as a barrier to higher education for women can be found in the 
1996 welfare reform legislation Welfare reform 1s not generally per- 
ceived as higher education policy The Department of Education had no 
formal role ın its development, and most of the rhetoric surrounding 
welfare reform has focused on economic, rather than educational, 1s- 
sues As a result, welfare reform has received relatively little attention 
among higher education researchers However, this piece of policy has 
drastically reduced access to postsecondary education for welfare recip- 
ients (Jacobs & Winslow, 2003) Not incidentally, nearly all of these cıt- 
12епѕ are women, and most of them are single parents Yet when viewed 
through a traditional policy analysis lens, both of these facts are ob- 
scured to most of the higher education policy research community 

This article 1s an attempt to provide a partial corrective to more tradi- 
tional analyses of higher education policy that most often obscure 
broader social factors that contribute to unequal power relations and ed- 
ucational outcomes related to social class, gender, and race/ethnicity In 
this article I focus specifically on gender issues and employ a feminist 
critical policy analysis framework As I explain in more detail below, 
feminist critical policy analysis challenges the positivist assumptions on 
which most policy analysis rests and employs methodological tools that 
provide a more complete understanding of policy from the perspective 
of both policymakers and those affected by the policy I have chosen to 
utilize the 1996 welfare reform legislation as a case study to illustrate 
the usefulness of this methodological and analytical approach to policy 
analysis 

The article begins with an overview of feminist critical policy analy- 
sis, placing 1t within the context of more traditional approaches to the 
study of policy and providing a rationale for its use as an alternative lens 
through which to examine policy Second, 1 illustrate the usefulness of 
this analytical tool by employing it to uncover the gendered nature of 
one piece of federal public policy, namely, welfare reform In particular, 
I utilize feminist critical policy analysis to examine the discourse that 
surrounded the development of the policy and that surrounds it now, as 
early research regarding its implementation and outcomes emerges Fi- 
nally, I utilize the words and experiences of welfare recipients enrolled 
in college to illustrate, through their eyes, how this policy affects their 
ability to obtain postsecondary education 

In utilizing feminist critical policy analysis on this “test case” of wel- 
fare reform, I hope to provide an example of the ways 1n which this par- 
ticular analytical tool can be used to analyze and examine higher educa- 
tion policy 1n ways that reveal both the intended and unintended effects 
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such policies have on women 1 argue that because the dominant dis- 
course surrounding welfare reform focused on such gender-neutral and 
seemingly innocuous concepts as “self-sufficiency” and “work first,” 
employing critical feminist policy analysis 1$ particularly useful 1n un- 
covering the ways 1n which dominant policy discourses can obscure the 
very gender-specific effects of a particular policy The 1mplications of 
this analysis, as well as the applicability of feminist critical policy 
analysis for the examination of other higher education policies, are dis- 
cussed in the final section of the article 


Feminist Critical Policy Analysis Through a Different Lens 


Feminist critical policy analysis has been most clearly articulated in 
the work of Catherine Marshall, whose two edited volumes both lay out 
the theoretical and methodological underpinnings of this approach to 
policy research and also provide examples of the ways in which it can be 
used to examine both secondary and postsecondary education (Marshall, 
1997a, 1997b) Feminist critical policy analysis melds critical theory and 
feminism in a way that 1s designed to challenge the traditional, main- 
stream approaches to policy analysis that have dominated policy research 
for the last fifty years (Marshall, 1997a) The methods and theoretical 
frameworks that dominate current policy analysis have been developed 
and implemented by those ın power who, particularly ın the world of pol- 
icy formation and analysis, are overwhelmingly white, male, and well 
educated Thus, traditional policy research has, according to Marshall, 
reflected the assumptions, worldview, and values of this group 

As 1s the case with much mainstream research ın the social sciences, 
traditional policy analysis can be characterized by the following ele- 
ments Among the most important are a belief in a single concept of 
truth (truth with a capital “T”), the assumption that objectivity on the 
part of the researcher 1s both achievable and desirable, the assumption 
that all research subjects share the same relationship to their social envi- 
ronment, thereby rendering such particularities as gender, race, social 
class, and sexuality unimportant, and the practice of evaluating women 
on the basis of male norms (Bensimon & Marshall, 1997, p 7-8) Since 
this positivist paradigm 1s so widely accepted in the policy world, it al- 
lows policy analysts to assume a dispassionate, objective stance and at 
the same time encourages the broader policy community to perceive the 
research enterprise ш this way Thus, traditional policy analysis will- 
fully ignores the inherently political nature of all research, and policy re- 
search 1n particular As Marshall states, “Traditional policy analysis 1s 
grounded in a narrow, falsely objective, overly instrumental view of ra- 
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tionality that masks its latent biases and allows policy elites and tech- 
nocrats to present analyses and plans as neutral and objective when they 
are actually tied to prevailing relations of power” (1997a, p 3) 

In contrast, these power relations are exactly the target of feminist 
critical policy analysis This approach to policy research 1s a variant of 
critical policy analysis, which focuses on the policies and structures that 
restrict access to power (Anderson, 1989, pp 251) Critical policy 
analysis, when overlaid with feminism, results in sustained attention to 
the ways ın which the interests of women and the interests of the state 
intersect and, most often, contradict each other As Marshall states, 
“Policy analysis and feminism intersect over questions about what 1s 
public and what 1s private and who decides for social justice, what 
15 the role of the state? Can the state be relied upon for analyses of ın- 
equities?” (1997a, pp 18—19) Thus, feminist critical policy analysis di- 
rectly questions the entire policy analysis process, from the formation of 
research questions to the development and use of methodology to the 
analysis and write-up of results It assumes that policymakers (1 e , the 
state) will act in ways to sustain and build dominance in society And by 
calling attention to this phenomenon, feminist critical policy analysts at- 
tempt to create sufficient pressure to alter these power dynamics 

What are the key tenets of feminist critical policy analysis? First and 
foremost, gender must be a central focus of the research, and must be 
conceptualized as a “fundamental category”—that 1s, as a way of under- 
standing a person’s experiences ın the world Relatedly, the goal 1s not to 
develop a universal understanding of the human experience Rather, 
feminist critical policy analysts focus on the ways 1n which context, gen- 
der, race, and other factors vary the effects of a particular policy To that 
end, feminist critical policy analysts, like most feminist researchers, rely 
primarily on data collected on the lived experiences of women, as told 
by the women themselves, and they also utilize discourse analysis to un- 
cover the ideologies and assumptions embedded in policy documents 
Finally, feminist critical policy analysis 15 designed to transform the ın- 
stitution or arm of the state 1n question As such, 1t is, at least 1n part, a 
form of action research (Bensimon öz Marshall, 1997, p 8), and its focus 
on power relations 1s drawn from critical theory Thus, 1n direct contrast 
to conventional policy analysis, “feminist critical policy analysis is ide- 
ological, centers on gender, states a clear values base, and identifies the 
formal and informal processes of power and policy that affect women’s 
and men’s advancement and full development” (Marshall, 1997a, p 7) 
In short, 1t can best be understood as an approach to policy research that 
adopts the theoretical and epistemological assumptions of both critical 
theory and radical feminism It 1s neither a new theory nor a new 
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methodological approach to the study of policy Rather, it applies exist- 
ing theories and methods to a new realm of inquiry—namely, policy 
analysis 

Although feminist critical policy analysis 1s not considered main- 
stream among the disciplines, analyses of social policy utilizing con- 
structs similar to those outlined by Marshall have become somewhat 
more common 1n recent years, particularly ın the disciplines of sociol- 
ogy and history Kristin Luker’s examinations of the politics of abortion 
(1985) and teenage pregnancy (1997) illustrate the ways in which sim- 
plistic and negative perceptions of female sexuality have resulted ın pub- 
lic policy based on the false assumption that poor morality, rather than 
poverty itself, 1s the cause of unintended pregnancy Linda Gordon’s his- 
torical analysis of US welfare policy focuses almost entirely on the 
gendered nature of the development of welfare reform, which was origi- 
nally designed to address the needs of “deserving women” widowed 
during the Civil War, and became increasingly punitive as perceptions of 
single mothers turned negative (Gordon, 1994) The work of Frances 
Fox Piven and associates 1s also insightful on the intersection between 
gender and social policy (2002) And Saskia Sassen’s analysis of global- 
ization illustrates the ways in which the global economy affects 
women—particularly poor women, and women of color—in dispropor- 
tionately negative ways (1999) 

Feminist critical policy analysis employed within the realm of educa- 
tion 1s considerably more rare Utilizing critical ethnographic methods, 
Michelle Fine (1991) and Lois Weis (1985) trace the effects of global- 
ization and de-industrialization on girls’ educational aspirations And, 
more recently, Marshall’s edited books provide a variety of examples of 
the ways in which this framework can be utilized to examine educational 
policy issues At the k-12 level, 1t can be used as a lens to examine cur- 
riculum (Yates, 1997, Adams, 1997), teacher training (Hollingsworth, 
1997), and federal policies such as Title ІХ (Stromquist, 1997), and ıt 
can also be used to explore less obvious examples of educational policy, 
such as responses to teen pregnancy (Pillow, 1997) and the acquisition 
of computer knowledge (Singh, 1997) At the postsecondary level, affir- 
mative action (Glazer, 1997), tenure and promotion (Acker and 
Feuerverger, 1997), and feminist pedagogy (Luke, 1997) are examined 
using feminist critical policy analysis, among other topics Moreover, 
because this approach to policy research 1s concerned with the mecha- 
nisms through which power 1s developed and maintained, feminist criti- 
cal policy analysis 1s a useful tool in examining the ways 1n which for- 
mal policy differs from the actual implementation of the policy 
(otherwise known as “policy slippage” (Marshall, 1997a)) 
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In short, while this approach to policy analysis directly challenges the 
dominant policy discourse and 1s therefore likely to be marginalized in 
many arenas, feminist critical policy analysis provides those interested 
in the intersection between power and educational policy a new tool 
with which to examine this dynamic In the next section of this article, I 
utilize this analytical tool to examine the ways 1n which formal elements 
of welfare reform, a major piece of federal legislation, act to restrict ac- 
cess to education for poor women 


The Case of Welfare Reform as Gendered Educational Policy 


Perhaps nowhere do issues of access and equity ın postsecondary ed- 
ucation intersect so clearly with gender than with regard to welfare re- 
form (formally known as the Personal Responsibility and Workforce 
Opportunity Act, or PRWORA) Although not discussed as such by 
mainstream policymakers, welfare reform 1s clearly a gendered piece of 
social policy at 96 4% of the caseload, women comprise the vast major- 
ity of the nation’s welfare recipients (Urban Institute, 2002) Moreover, 
nearly all of them have children, and most of these children (72%) are 
under school age Eighty-five percent are single mothers (Urban Insti- 
tute, 2002), 41% have not obtained a high-school diploma, and another 
36% ended their formal education with a high-school diploma or a GED 
Clearly, when we look at welfare reform through the lens of gender and 
class, we can clearly see that welfare recipients are, by and large, ım- 
poverished, poorly educated, single mothers 

Welfare reform 1s also clearly a piece of postsecondary education pol- 
icy, although not officially so Welfare reform was not formally con- 
ceived of as a piece of postsecondary educational policy, it 1s overseen 
by the Department of Health and Human Services, and 1t has generally 
been constructed by mainstream media and policy pundits as a piece of 
economic policy As a result, 1t has been virtually ignored among acade- 
mic educational researchers, particularly at the level of postsecondary 
analysis 

However, when viewed through a feminist critical policy analysis 
frame that focuses on gender, it becomes clear that reducing access to 
education and training for poor women 1s at the very heart of these re- 
forms This goal 1s driven by a “work-first” ideology that 1s based on the 
assumption that “rapid attachment to the workforce” 1s the surest route 
to economic self-sufficiency This philosophy 1s enthusiastically em- 
braced across both major political parties Bull Clinton signed welfare 
reform legislation into law ın 1996, and George W Bush has enthusias- 
tically endorsed its work-first philosophy as well Indeed, in comments 
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directed at the bill’s reauthorization, Bush repeatedly asserts that work 
must be the “cornerstone” of all welfare reform, because “there’s no bet- 
ter way to earn dignity than to work” (CNN com, 2002a) Education and 
training, by contrast, are seen as an inefficient use of federal and state 
dollars, a fact that 1s reflected 1n the President's proposal to double the 
amount of time that welfare recipients will be required to work in order 
to receive assistance, and further limit the amount of time a recipient can 
pursue education or training 

This new system of welfare provision does not expressly forbid states 
from allowing welfare recipients to pursue postsecondary education 
However, ıt does include a number of regulations that discourage states 
from enrolling recipients in college, and in degree-granting programs in 
particular First, the “work first” philosophy often means that welfare re- 
cipients may be eligible for education and training services only after 
they have failed to find a job during a specified search period Second, 
enrollment 1n school 1s capped at 30% of welfare recipients Third, this 
education cap may include those seeking to complete high school or ob- 
tain a GED, thereby further limiting the number of those seeking to en- 
roll in higher education And finally, recipients enrolled in postsec- 
ondary education longer than a 12-month period are, for the most part, 
excluded from a state's calculation of its work participation rates (Cen- 
ter for Law and Social Policy, 2002) Thus, a state receives no “credit” 
from the federal government for allowing recipients to pursue education 
and training rather than work When taken together, these disincentives 
can greatly reduce a state’s ability and willingness to provide meaning- 
ful access to postsecondary education for welfare recipients 


Adding Gender to the Welfare Reform Equation 


However, the full impact of welfare reform on access to postsec- 
ondary education for women cannot be understood unless we examine 
other elements of the policy that can affect recipients’ ability to pursue 
the education that might technically be available to them Examining 
formal welfare reform policy through the lens of feminist critical policy 
analysis reveals it to be decidedly antagonistic to a woman's ability or 
desire to utilize education and training to advance her long-term eco- 
попис interests Many of the barriers to education are explicit regula- 
tions regarding the amount of education that 1s available, as 1s discussed 
above But another set of barriers are erected by policies that force 
women to choose between education and other factors equally 1f not 
more important in her life—income, child care, the risk of complete loss 
of benefits as lifetime time limits approach While none of these follow- 
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ing elements of welfare reform can be defined ın the strictest sense as 
educational policy, they have particular import when analyzed within the 
context of a poor, single mother’s life. Thus, when examined within the 
framework of feminist critical policy analysis, 1t becomes clear that they 
erect significant barriers to welfare recipients’ pursuit of postsecondary 
education and training 

The elements of welfare policy that are most relevant to the lived ex- 
periences of women are described briefly below 


Time Limits Nearly all states have adopted a five-year lifetime limit 
to welfare benefits Thus, even in states that allow women to attend 
college while receiving welfare, a woman must engage 1n a gamble 
of sorts should she let the tıme clock tick as she pursues education, 
or should she stop the clock by obtaining full-time employment 
whenever she can? 

Rules on Exemptions for New Parents At this point in time, federal 
law permits but does not require states to exempt single parents 
from work requirements while caring for an infant up to one year 
old However, the infant childcare exemption does not stop the five- 
year lifetime limit on welfare receipt (Weil & Finegold, 2002) 
Benefits Monthly welfare benefits are quite small, with an average 
of around $500 for a family of three While a proportion of the 
wages earned by women on welfare are garnered by the state, work- 
ing additional hours still brings more money into the household 
than does attending school Thus, because welfare benefits gener- 
ally are not sufficient to provide adequate housing and childcare, 
women who decide to pursue postsecondary education are doing so 
at great economic sacrifice 

Childcare Perhaps most importantly, there 1s no guarantee of ade- 
quate childcare for the children of welfare recipients The lack of 
high-quality, affordable childcare is perhaps the most significant 
barrier to pursuing either postsecondary education or employment 
for poor women with young children According to the Welfare In- 
formation Network, women with childcare needs are among the 
most difficult to move off of the welfare rolls (Stagner, Kor- 
tenkamp, and Reardon-Anderson, 2002) 


As a piece of formal policy, welfare reform obviously contains nu- 
merous regulations that would render the pursuit of education difficult 
for any human being receiving welfare But these regulations are partic- 
ularly onerous for the poor women who make up the vast majority of 
welfare recipients, because they are insensitive at best to the complexi- 
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ties of these women’s lives and their multiple roles as mothers, 
providers, and, at least potentially, students 


Effects of Welfare Reform on Access to Education and 
Training 


As might be predicted, given the analysis of welfare reform presented 
thus far, this piece of legislation has had a devastating effect on the abıl- 
ity of welfare reciprents—that 1s, poor women—to obtain the education 
and training necessary to become economically self-sufficient Analyses 
of initial college enrollment data strongly suggest that overall access has 
been sharply curtailed, and, equally important, the type of education that 
is available has shifted away from degree-granting programs 

The National Urban League’s analysis of data from the 1997 and 
1999 waves of the Urban Institute’s National Survey of American 
Families found a 20% drop ın college enrollment of welfare recipients, 
as compared to other low-income women And when comparing 
welfare recipients pre- and post-welfare reform, they found that 
while welfare recipients were 1396 more likely than other poor women 
to attend college before welfare reform, they were 796 less likely to at- 
tend college than were other poor women after welfare reform (Cox 
& Spriggs, 2002, p 6) College-going rates vary across states, but 
most states report a significant drop ın access to college for welfare 
recipients in the wake of welfare reform For example, enrollment 
of welfare recipients at the City University of New York dropped by 
77% between 1996 and 2000 (Applied Research Center, 2001), and 
between 1995 and 1997, Massachusetts' community colleges reported 
an average decrease ın the enrollment of welfare recipients of 46% 
(Kates, 1998) 

Importantly, the type of education available to welfare recipients has 
also shifted To document this shift, Jacobs and Winslow (2003) ob- 
tained data from the 1996 and 2000 National Postsecondary Student Aıd 
Surveys (NPSAS) These are two large surveys of students enrolled in 
college, with over 30,000 respondents 1n 1996 and over 40,000 respon- 
dents 1n 2000 (National Center for Education Statistics, 1997, 2002) The 
NPSAS data allow an examination of the type of program students are 
enrolled 1n. Between 1996 and 2000, there was a sharp 1ncrease 1n en- 
rollment ın short-term, certificate programs In 1996, 27 596 of welfare 
recipients were enrolled 1n certificate programs, by 2000, this percent- 
age had jumped to 4396 of welfare recipients enrolled 1n postsecondary 
education This change occurred despite no overall change 1n the 1nci- 
dence of enrollment ın certificate programs (In 2000, 12 1% of all post- 
secondary enrollment was ın certificate programs, vs 12 2%t ın 1996) 
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This growth was matched by a decline in the enrollment of welfare re- 
cipients in both Associate Degree programs (a 7 percentage point de- 
cline) and Bachelor’s Degree programs (a 6 7 percentage point decline) 


Who Defines “Successful” Policy? 


Despite the clear trends indicating a reduction in both the amount and 
quality of postsecondary education available to welfare recipients, ac- 
cording to the mainstream media and both major political parties, wel- 
fare reform 1s deemed a resounding success This 1s due in large part to 
the fact that conventional policy analyses focus on outcomes that are 1m- 
portant to the state, rather than outcomes that are important in the lives 
of women As the Applied Research Center points out 1n a recent review 
of the literature (2001), mainstream policy analysts consistently fail to 
address quality of life issues when evaluating welfare reform, such as 
the ability to obtain living-wage jobs, to find adequate and affordable 
child care, or to access education and training to insure career develop- 
ment Instead, most existing research focuses on the degree to which 
welfare rolls have been reduced or traces experiences within the labor 
market without examining the role that gender or race may have on em- 
ployment outcomes (Applied Research Center, 2001) Thus, while wel- 
fare reform 1s considered successful when judged by the 50% reduction 
in caseloads, the success of this policy 15 far more questionable when 
judged by a different set of outcomes—outcomes that are more mean- 
ingful to the quality of life for the women affected by these policies 

Access to postsecondary education 1s a prime example of this There 
exists clear and convincing evidence that education 1s a critical factor in 
insuring long-term employment stability and self-sufficiency for poor 
women In a study of 4500 working mothers, Spalter-Roth and Hart- 
mann (1991) found that a college degree increases hourly wages by 
$3 65 when compared with the wages of high-school graduates More- 
over, women receiving welfare who achieved a bachelor’s degree are far 
more likely to be employed 10 years after graduation than women who 
did not receive a degree (Gittell et al , 1990) А 1997 survey of AFDC 
recipients in Maine revealed that as the level of formal education ın- 
creases, so too does the percentage of women employed and their me- 
dian hourly wage Whereas only 20% of those with a high-school 
diploma or GED were employed, 89% of those with a bachelor’s degree 
had found work (Seguino & Butler, 1998) 

More recent studies of those who have left welfare (“welfare leavers”) 
suggest that, without additional education, individuals who leave wel- 
fare for work exist at or below the poverty line For example, a 1999 
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General Accounting Office study reports that most welfare leavers have 
obtained work However, most are working 1n low-wage occupations, 
which pay from $5 67 to about $8 per hour (GAO, 1999) Similarly, an 
Urban Institute study of welfare leavers reports an average wage of 
$6 61 per hour, which 1s just above the poverty line for a family of three 
Moreover, welfare leavers are far less likely than other low-wage work- 
ers to obtain Jobs with health insurance (Loprest, 1999) 

Yet as Carnevale and Desrochers (1999) demonstrate, the types and 
amounts of education needed if welfare recipients are to earn a living 
wage varies by several factors, foremost among them the amount of pre- 
vious education and skills development that they have obtained The two 
thirds of welfare recipients with "competent skills” or “basic” skills (the 
equivalent of some college or a high-school diploma, respectively) re- 
quire at least a semester of full-time coursework to obtain employment 
that will lift them above the poverty line However, the remaining 1/3 of 
welfare recipients with minimal or no skills would require more than 
two full years of coursework to boost their income to the $15,000 to 
$20,000 level This bottom third requires basic education and GED 
training before they are able to enter the postsecondary arena and, ac- 
cording to the authors, may be best served by immediate workforce 
entry, followed by education and training Moreover, skill levels of wel- 
fare recipients break down along racial and ethnic lines As Carnevale 
and Reich report, “While 51% of white women on welfare have compe- 
tent, advanced or superior skills, only 17% of African American and 
16% of Hispanic women on welfare do” (2000, p 16) 


Uncovering the Role of Gender Ideology in Policy Devel- 
opment 


Given the overwhelming body of evidence that suggests that access to 
postsecondary education 1s critically important to the long-term well- 
being of poor women, welfare reform nevertheless restricts access to 
postsecondary education and 1s generally seen as a resounding success 
Why 1s this? Did the designers of this policy actively set out to regulate 
poor women and their children to permanently occupy the lowest rung of 
the economic ladder? Or did the policy develop in a “gender-blind” man- 
ner, ın which policymakers and analysts simply forgot or ignored the 
unique life circumstances of poor women? I would argue that welfare re- 
form emerged 1n its current form ın large part because traditional meth- 
ods of policy development ignore the outcomes desired by the recipients 
of policy Further, the policy community can continue to be blind to such 
factors because the majority of policy analysts 1gnore the context 1n 
which policy plays out—in this instance, in the lives of poor women 
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In contrast, feminist critical policy analysis calls attention to the un- 
equal power relations that exist within the policy world, and that can re- 
sult in policy debates that effectively mask the gender politics that exist 
in such debates Welfare reform 1s a particularly salient example of this 
dynamic In this section of the article, 1 illustrate how feminist critical 
policy analysis reveals the underlying gender ideology that has driven 
the development of this policy In doing so, 1 illustrate that welfare re- 
form ın fact reflects an unhappy marriage of sorts between two different 
ideologies regarding women—the gender-blind perspective that allowed 
for the development of a policy that simply did not take the lives of 
women into account, and a more explicitly gendered ideology that casts 
single mothers as dangerous to society and 1n need of direct control 

As Weaver found 1n his study of factors that 1nfluenced the emergence 
of welfare reform (2000), empirical research played a relatively small 
role in the development of this policy This analysis 1s consistent with 
previous studies illustrating weak linkages between evaluation research 
and policy formation (e g , Weiss, 1983, 1992) While many of the sur- 
veyed state policymakers had heard of rigorous evaluations of various 
welfare experiments like Califorma’s GAIN program, their knowledge 
of the results was incomplete, and they pointed to a variety of other fac- 
tors that, ın aggregate, were seen to be more influential than such policy 
studies 

First, the move towards time limits and the work-first philosophy was 
driven 1n large part by the states themselves, whose welfare rolls had 1n- 
creased dramatically in the early 1990s and who saw an emphasis on 
quick movement into employment as a politically expedient cost-saver 
In fact, the federal government encouraged states to experiment with 
welfare ın the early 1990s, and several states (e g , Michigan and Wis- 
consin) developed welfare policy that included a work-first philosophy 
Yet the outcomes of such experiments were not of interest to policymak- 
ers (indeed, most did not conduct a systematic evaluation of the pro- 
gram’s effectiveness), rather, state policymakers were concerned with 
the model’s feasibility This was due in part because work-first 1deolo- 
gies were already popular among governors, state legislators, and the 
general citizenry 

In short, the work-first philosophy present in federal welfare reform 
policy 1s not based on the results of policy analysis Rather, 1t emerged 
as the result of a variety of factors, such as economic pressures and ide- 
ology, many of which have only a tenuous connection to empirical evi- 
dence In the instance of welfare reform, policy analysis was used to 
support the ideological positions of policymakers who were already 
committed to a work-first ideology Thus, only those pieces of research 
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that supported a work-first perspective were seen as influential in the de- 
velopment of welfare reform 

One of the reasons that the work-first ideology became so quickly and 
broadly accepted 1s that ıt 1s framed as gender- and race-neutral In 
mainstream debates regarding the efficacy of the work-first approach, 
little mention was made of the fact that the majority of welfare recipi- 
ents are poorly educated, single mothers Indeed, the language used 1n 
the 1996 welfare reform legislation, as well as the language used 1n de- 
bates among Democrats and Republicans regarding welfare reform as an 
economic policy omitted reference to women Gender-neutral language 
such as "families" and "recipients" was favored, and when liberal De- 
mocrats decried the harshness of the proposed welfare reform legisla- 
tion, their outcries focused on the children who were to be affected 
When these facts are omitted from the debates, welfare reform sounds 
quite reasonable to the vast majority of Americans Insisting that 1ndi- 
viduals who receive welfare must work if they are to receive benefits 
seemed, and still seems, reasonable enough to most Americans, and 1n- 
sıstıng as well that the route to steady employment 1s contact with the 
employment sector also has a rather common sense" appeal to it Fem- 
inist critical policy analysis reveals the 1mplications of such beliefs 
when applied to the lives of poor women However, this perspective was 
effectively closed out of public debates regarding welfare reform 

Yet there are other elements of welfare reform that deal explicitly, 
and quite punitively, with gendered 1ssues— specifically, sexuality and 
reproduction As the Applied Research Center (February 2001) points 
out, welfare reform actually combined the philosophies of two differ- 
ent groups regarding the root causes of poverty those who looked to 
economic causes, such as employment history and labor force attach- 
ment, and those who looked to the sexual and reproductive behavior of 
poor women In fact, PRWORA cites four major purposes Two refer 
to the economic conditions of welfare recipients, and the other two 
refer specifically to reducing the incidence of out-of-wedlock pregnan- 
cies and encouraging the formation of two-parent families (Weaver, 
2000) 

In the case of the latter, debates and discourse have placed women 
front and center Charles Murray, for example, whose books Losing 
Ground (1980) and The Bell Curve (Hernnstein & Murray, 1994) had an 
enormous impact on welfare reform debates throughout the 1980s and 
1990s, insisted that “illegitimacy ıs the single most important social 
problem of our tıme—more important than crime, drugs, poverty, illiter- 
acy, or homelessness because ıt drives everything else” (1984, p x) 
Race, too, has influenced the development of this rationale, since illegit- 
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пасу 1$ most closely associated with African Americans between both 
arch conservatives such as Murray, and neo-liberals as well (still best 
represented by the 1962 treatise of Daniel Patrick Moynıhan) Thus “1l- 
legitimate” births, and the sexuality that caused them, became an 1n- 
creasingly strong rationale for the sanctions that were ultimately ın- 
cluded in welfare reform legislation This argument found its way into 
formal welfare reform policy The preamble of the 1996 welfare reform 
legislation asserts that “marriage 1s the foundation of a successful soci- 
ety,” and states are required to deny benefits to teenage parents (that 1s, 
mothers) who live outside of adult supervision and may impose a family 
cap which denies additional benefits to families 1n which a child is born 
ten months or more after the beginning of receipt of benefits And ш- 
deed, as welfare reauthorization 1s currently being debated, the President 
1s proposing to devote over $300 million to the promotion of marriage 
(CNN com, 2002a) 

Thus, when examined through a feminist critical policy analysis lens, 
ıt becomes clear that welfare reform embodies two major elements The 
first, which 1s designed to move poor women into the workforce (and 
predominantly low-wage jobs), has been discussed and developed as 
gender-neutral However, the second element of welfare reform, which 
focuses on reproduction and marriage activities, 1s more explicitly di- 
rected at women and 1s designed to control their sexual, reproductive, 
and marital freedom Yet both aspects of the policy work to constrain 
poor women’s autonomy and ability to make choices that make sense 
within the context of their lives 


Experiencing Policy Placing Women Front and Center 


Clearly, the formal elements of welfare reform policy are not de- 
signed to assist women 1n obtaining living-wage work via access to post- 
secondary education and training In fact, as has been shown above, var- 
10us aspects of the policy could be expected to erect significant barriers 
to either the ability or the willingness of welfare recipients to pursue 
postsecondary education Moreover, an analysis of the ideology under- 
lying welfare reform helps us to understand how and why such a policy 
was enacted 

But, while a critical analysis of formal policy 1s crucial to understand- 
ing how a piece of policy can affect access to higher education, an un- 
derstanding of formal policy alone does not help us to understand the 
ways ın which policy 1s being implemented, nor how policy 1s experi- 
enced by those who are most directly affected by ıt One of the major 
tenets of feminist critical policy analysis directs our attention to the 
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experiences of those who are living under the conditions imposed by 
policy In this way, we can understand the degree to which the interests 
of women and the state intersect and/or contradict each other (Marshall, 
1997a) In the case of welfare reform, how do women on welfare who 
are attempting to pursue education and training struggle with the myriad 
of barriers that these policies erect to their pursuit of their educational 
goals? What information and insight might policy analysts and policy- 
makers have had, 1f they had spoken to poor women about the conditions 
of their lives and about the feasibility of these policies in light of their 
lives? And, as welfare reform approaches reauthorization and President 
Bush pushes for a full 40-hour work week for welfare recipients 
(CNN com, 2002a, 2002b), how might the experiences of these women 
inform, or at least bear witness to, our understanding of how these poli- 
cies play out at the ground level? 

The epistemological assumptions of feminist critical policy analy- 
sis—that neutrality and objectivity are neither achievable nor desirable, 
that traditional policy analysis ignores the contextual and the personal, 
as well as the underlying power structures that drive policy develop- 
ment—have direct implications for the methodologies used in conduct- 
ing an analysis using this framework Indeed, a feminist critical policy 
analysis of welfare reform and its effects on poor women’s access to ed- 
ucation necessitates an examination of the ways in which these policies 
function 1n the lives of poor women In policy terms, this means that it 15 
crucial to identify where “policy slippage” occurs—that 1s, instances in 
which the rhetoric of the formal policy does not match the reality of pol- 
icy implementation As Lipsky (1980) has shown, the implementation of 
formal policy 1s not often a seamless process, those that implement the 
policies, otherwise known as street-level bureaucrats, possess and use a 
significant amount of autonomy 1n choosing which regulations will be 
enforced for which client Thus, examining educational policy as those 
subject to 1t experience it 1s particularly critical In the case of welfare 
reform, listening to the ways in which welfare recipients actually de- 
scribe their experiences can help us to develop a fuller, more nuanced 
understanding of the ways 1n which this policy functions within the con- 
texts of women’s lives 

Although a full analysis of welfare reform from the viewpoint of wel- 
fare recipients 1s beyond the purview of this article, below I provide 1l- 
lustrations of the ways 1n which women’s construction of their own 
lives, and of their lives on welfare ın particular, can inform our under- 
standing of the gendered nature of social policy 1n general, and welfare 
reform ın particular To this end, I focus my attention in the following 
section on how women on welfare talk about the barriers to pursuing 
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postsecondary education and the degree to which they have maintained 
access to ıt These data were drawn from individual interviews and focus 
group interviews of welfare recipients in an array of states—Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and Illinois These interviews were 
conducted ın 2000—2001 as part of a larger study of the ways ın which 
welfare reform and the Workforce Investment Act are affecting the edu- 
cational experiences of recipients within the context of the community 
college 

All of the 22 women interviewed as part of this study were enrolled in 
some form of education and/or training at a local community college 
Thus, they are quite the opposite of a representative sample of welfare 
recipients, since the vast majority of such women do not gain access to 
postsecondary education These women have already overcome a signif- 
icant number of barriers to education, such as formal state policies, 
transportation and child care difficulties, and work requirements Yet 
their connection to college 1s tenuous at best As part of the interview 
protocol, they were asked explicitly to describe their experiences as wel- 
fare recipients enrolled in college and to describe their motivations, their 
challenges, and their hopes 

In analyzing these data, several themes emerged that shed light on the 
ways in which the complexities and variations of welfare reform as it 1s 
implemented and experienced “on the ground” combine to make 1t quite 
difficult for these women to continue to pursue postsecondary educa- 
tion Significantly, the barriers to pursuing meaningful education and 
training that these women describe are not surprising Indeed, one would 
expect that poor, single women with young children would encounter a 
number of barrıers, especially when the complexities of their own lives 
intersect with the complexities of welfare reform regulations as they are 
currently written As the following examples illustrate, it 1s very nearly 
impossible for welfare recipients to sustain college attendance in the 
face of these barriers Thus, while access to postsecondary education 1s 
technically possible in many states under welfare reform, very few wel- 
fare recipients are actually attending college, as Jacobs and Winslow 
(2003) have shown 

Logistics The most common difficulties mentioned are the sheer lo- 
gistics involved in simultaneously working, going to school, and func- 
tioning as the mother of a young child or children When asked what the 
most difficult part of sustaining these activities are, one woman from 
Pennsylvania said the following 


Balancing I had to go to school, but I still had to do my paid work experi- 
ence And then there was like, um, going home and then having to take care 
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of the kids and then still finding that study time You have school, you have 
work, then you have the children, you’ve got to cook, you’ve got to clean 


In this woman's analysis of her situation, the difficulties encountered are 
not explicitly due to the system itself, her commentary 1s purely descrip- 
tive, although she does point to the multiple and often conflicting de- 
mands of parenting, work, and school that are inherent 1n her position as 
a single mother receiving welfare 

Gatekeeping Yet most of the women interviewed were far more criti- 
cal of the welfare system Another woman, this one from Illinois, points 
to some of the same issues, but has a sharply critical analysis of her sit- 
uation that points the finger of blame directly at her caseworker She 
says 

You have to be approved by your caseworker to go to school Just basically, 

it’s kinda like they decide if you're worthy or not I just know that they did 

not want me to go to school To get [daycare] and go to school? They’re just 


totally against that I mean, it’s like you have to fight and fight and fight and 
fight They would rather you went to work and not to school 


While this woman lives 1n a state that allows up to 36 months of post- 
secondary education and training, she nevertheless encounters a system 
that 1$ quite reluctant to grant her that right and the child care support 
necessary for her to pursue that goal This critique of caseworkers 1s a 
common theme among welfare recipients 1n all of the states included in 
this study—even states that purport to allow access to postsecondary ed- 
ucation As another woman from Illinois stated, “Public aid really 
doesn't want to see you go to school They just figure you can go out and 
get a Job at Hardy's, and as long as you're working they're not giving 
you anything and they figure that you can make ıt” 

The experiences of these women suggests that there 1s a disconnect — 
"policy slıppage”—betvveen formal policy and policy as it 15 imple- 
mented Although the welfare law 1n the state of Illinois allows a signif- 
1cant amount of education (Illinois is one of about 15 states not 
considered a “vvork-first” state for that reason), the welfare caseworker 
nevertheless embraces the work-first 1deology that has dominated the 
national debates regarding welfare reform In doing so, she can deny ac- 
cess to postsecondary education for these women, forcing them instead 
to look for work, regardless of how low-paying 

Child support Another theme that emerges consistently centers on 
child support While ostensibly designed to help single mothers support 
their children, the child support provisions of welfare reform can antag- 
onize men that these women have chosen not to live with, often for very 
good reasons As one woman from Massachusetts says, 
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My baby’s father abuses animals, so I’m doing all 1 can to insure that he 
never gets unsupervised visitations But the state 1s really active in pursuing 
child support See, to me, my child 1s way more important than $270 per 
month, you know, but I can’t go to school unless I get that money So I don’t 
know what to do 


This woman appears to be 1n the midst of making a choice between pur- 
suing education to insure the long-term economic well-being of her fam- 
ily, and protecting her child from а man whom she perceives as a physi- 
cal threat to her safety and the safety of her child It 1s not difficult to see 
why, 1n this instance, the education that 1s technically available to this 
woman as per formal welfare policy 1s actually out of her reach 

Childcare Childcare issues present similar dilemmas for women re- 
ceiving welfare and attempting to pursue an education A woman from 
Illinois who had been enrolled full-time in college for over a year but 
was now required to find work expresses her frustration in this way 


What I’m saying 1s that if they really want to see us succeed, you know what 
I’m saying, don’t put barriers like that up You have to get a job when they 
say If I didn't find that job right this week, what was going to happen? They 
were going to take my childcare away from me And then what? I wouldn’t 
be 1n school, I wouldn't do anything J would be at home 


Even if we are to assume that this portion of the state's welfare policy 1s 
not explicitly designed to erect a barrier to women pursuing education, 1t 
1s clear that shifting and increasing regulations which carry severe sanc- 
tions that affect the well-being of their children for women who do not 
comply are extremely threatening to welfare recipients 

State control of education The types of education and job-training 
that women on welfare receive can also present problems that are 
unique to single mothers caring for young children In the state of 
Massachusetts, for example, the few women who enroll ın postsec- 
ondary education are not free to enroll in the program of their choice, 
rather, programs tied to the needs of the local economy are offered to 
them While this arrangement seems to carry with it at least some sem- 
blance of rationality, inattention to the specific needs of new mothers 
has resulted in an untenable and frustrating situation A focus group of 
women enrolled in a Certified Nurses’ Assistant (CNA) program 
yielded these insights 


Judy After going through all this hassle and craziness to enroll in this 
program and put my kid in more daycare every day, you know what 
I just figured out? These jobs that we’re going to get are at nursing 
homes They are at night There's no daycare at might! How are we 
gonna be able to keep these jobs? How 1n the world did anyone 
think they would work for a bunch of single moms? 
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Ayesha I know Why didn’t anyone tell us that before we got into this 
program? 


Clearly, ıf anyone at the policy level had spoken to the supposed recipients 
of such a program, they would have quickly determined that this particular 
program would not have worked for welfare recipients, given that the vast 
majority are single mothers of young children Yet because the women 
most affected by such policies were either not consulted or ignored, the 
state, the community college, and the welfare recipients involved in such a 
program lost a significant amount of both tıme and money 


The Benefits of Critical Feminist Policy Analysis 


By nearly all accounts in the mainstream media, welfare reform 1s 
portrayed as a resounding success Bill Clinton, who signed the legisla- 
tion in 1996, has pointed to 1t as one of his greatest achievements, and 
current President George W Bush 1s touting it as an American success 
story, eagerly embracing the “success” of the work-first ideology by at- 
tempting to increase the work requirements to forty hours a week If 
such a bill 1s passed, forty states are likely to further cut access to post- 
secondary education and training to avoid financial penalties (Center for 
Law and Social Policy, 2002) Virtually no one 1s questioning this analy- 
sis of welfare reform, in large part because the only outcome that has re- 
ceived any real attention 1s the reduction ın welfare rolls, which have 
dropped by as much as 60% in some states (Applied Research Center, 
2001) When measured by this seemingly objective outcome, welfare re- 
form can indeed be viewed as a success 

Yet the picture is quite different when welfare reform is analyzed 
through the lens of feminist critical policy analysis Economic self-suffi- 
ciency, rather than moving off the welfare rolls, ıs a more appropriate 
policy goal for poor women, and obtaining adequate education and 
training 1s the surest route to long-term economic stability If welfare re- 
form ıs measured against this standard, its success 1s surely called into 
question, since access to postsecondary education has dropped dramati- 
cally, 1/4 of former welfare recipients live in poverty, and the poorest 
women became poorer following welfare reform (Sherman, 1998) 
Women who receive welfare are not, by and large, able to pursue educa- 
tion and training, and those who do have a tenuous hold on the educa- 
tional process Moreover, the type of education available to welfare re- 
cipients 1s short-term and nontransferable, a fact that renders 1t far less 
useful than more traditional forms of education 

Using feminist critical policy analysis, I have engaged in an exercise 
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to illustrate how policy formation and implementation can be under- 
stood as a series of disconnects between policymakers and mainstream 
analysts and the individuals whose lives are most affected by the policy 
Utilizing welfare reform as a case study of broad social policy and its ef- 
fects on access to higher education, this analytical lens has clearly re- 
vealed the ways in which various elements of policy can create particu- 
larly onerous barriers to education and training for poor women 

Elements of formal policy clearly create enormous barriers to education 

Limits on the amount and type of education available, an emphasis оп 
rapid employment, lifetime limits on the receipt of welfare, and lack of 
access to child care create barriers to education so high that most women 
receiving welfare cannot overcome them 

Yet equally important ıs the policy implementation process The ın- 
formal elements of policy 1n action, such as the ways in which case- 
workers, states and educational institutions respond to the policy with 
specific practices, can also erect enormous barriers to education When 
combined, then, formal policy and informal elements of welfare policy 
implementation create a web of obstructions to education In large part, 
these barriers are exacerbated because policymakers and implementers 
are blind to the unique context of the lives of poor, single mothers And 
many of these barriers are simply not visible when welfare reform 1s ex- 
amined using more conventional modes of policy analysis 

This article utilizes welfare reform as a case study in employing fem- 
10181 critical policy analysis to policy that affects access to postsec- 
ondary education As I hope my analysis has illustrated, this method- 
ological and analytical tool provides a potential corrective to more 
traditional analyses of policy 1n general, and higher education policy in 
particular This framework 1s self-consciously anchored by questions of 
whether particular policies will empower and democratize women 
(Kahne, 1994) As such, tt 1s an analytical perspective that allows policy 
researchers to place gender at the center of analyses, and it allows as 
well the development of democratizing solutions to current policy co- 
nundrums (Marshall, 1999) 

As the field of higher education continues to exhibit an increased in- 
terest 1n issues of power, representation, and social justice, feminist crit- 
ical policy analysis can be utilized as an important tool with which to 
analyze emerging educational policies This approach to policy analysis 
encourages us to understand the broader context ın which policy 1s de- 
veloped and enacted and to understand as well the particularities of the 
lives of those most affected by policy Thus, for example, an examına- 
tion of financial aid policy utilizing feminist critical policy analysis 
might focus on whether such policies disadvantage women, whose at- 
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tendance patterns or ability to pay tuition may differ from those of men 
because of familial or childcare responsibilities Similarly, this lens can 
be used to determine whether articulation agreements between two- and 
four-year institutions may be biased against particular areas of study in 
which women are frequently overrepresented, and the movement to- 
wards workforce development, contract traning, and other nondegree- 
granting programs could be examined through the experiences of 
women to determine whether such programs present particular difficul- 
ties or benefits for women 

Too, broader social policy can also be examined through a critical lens 
to develop a better understanding of how such policies may affect access 
to higher education generally, and for women ın particular Recent or 
potential changes 1n family leave and marital law, health care and 1nsur- 
ance policies, and economic development policies may well be seen as 
unrelated to access to higher education, and as gender-neutral public 
policy But, as this analysis of welfare reform has hopefully illustrated, 
such seemingly straightforward policies become much more compli- 
cated when examined from the perspective of women's lives Moreover, 
because such policies affect 1mportant aspects of women's lives, they 
can affect the ability and willingness of women to pursue postsecondary 
education 1n a myriad of ways 

Ultimately, policy analysis that poses as "neutral" in any sense of that 
word 1s not only inadequate 1n developing a full understanding of educa- 
tional policy In addition, it can also obscure and dismiss as unimportant 
the differential effects of such policies on our most vulnerable popula- 
tions For these reasons, it 1s important that the field of policy analysis 
employ methods and theories that move beyond seemingly “neutral” 
analyses to directly address 1ssues of power, status, and context 
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Ethnographic Responsibility Without 
the “Real” 


Over a decade ago, Harry Wolcott (1990) wrote 
about qualitative researchers’ preoccupation with persuading readers of 
the veracity of a study’s description and interpretation as distracting re- 
searchers from the more important task of communicating understand- 
ings He rejected qualitative inquiry’s quest for certainty, explaining that 
“our efforts at understanding are neither underwritten with, nor guaran- 
teed by, the accumulation of some predetermined level of verified facts” 
(p 147) More compelling than discovering a verifiably “found world,” 
he argued, is a question of what one does with what one “finds” there “I 
do not go about trying to discover a ready-made world, rather, I seek to 
understand a social world we are continuously in the process of con- 
structing Validity stands to lure me from my purpose by inviting me 
to attend to facts capable of verification, ignoring the fact that for the 
most part the facts are already ın” (p 147) Wolcott positioned himself, 
and qualitative inquiry in general, as participants in interpreting and 
constructing social worlds rather than as recorders of verified data In 
this essay, I take up Wolcott’s discussion of the quest for certainty, a 
quest to represent a “real” by assuring readers of the veracity of the 
“real” and one’s interpretation of ıt I argue that this search for a “real” 
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limits qualitative inquiry’s potential to break with predictability and 
to offer new readings of its subjects of inquiry I call for and elaborate 
on the possibilities engendered by ethnographic and qualitative inquiry 
that places itself “in pursuit of a less comfortable social science” 
(Lather, 1993, p 673) by acknowledging uncertainty and venturing new 
interpretations ! 

I share Wolcott’s skepticism of the scientism often underlying preoc- 
cupations with verifying that what one represents 15 indeed “real” How- 
ever, I also understand a need for researchers and readers of research 
alike to be attentive to the vicissitudes of fieldwork, concerned with con- 
sistencies and inconsistencies within and across forms of data, and 
mindful of the implications of researcher perspectives and relations with 
partıcıpants ın inquiry—all of which constitute the “facts” and meanings 
that researchers and readers alike must grapple with 1n the textualiza- 
tion In this regard, what 1s often most interesting are textual and lived 
moments of doubt, uncertainty, and 1rresolvability ın the practice of re- 
search These moments highlight the idea that, like life, qualitative in- 
quiry 1s fiction, 1n the sense that ıt ıs made or constructed, but not 1n the 
sense that 1t 1s pure invention, lies, or 1maginings In other words, qualı- 
tative inquiry has a grounding 1n “real” events and “real” lives, but learn- 
ing about and representing events and lives 1s a process of constructing 
others’ constructions of the constructions of the world Geertz (1973) 
called this “explicating explications Winks upon winks upon winks” 
(p 9) These winks, either the “original” or researchers’ descriptions and 
interpretations of them, are never fully representable 1n language or ver- 
ifiable as faithful copies of a “real” We gesture to them as best we can 

In this essay, I consider the goals and uses of ethnography and quali- 
tative inquiry 1n higher educational research as they are limited by com- 
mitments to verifying data and representing the “real” and argue for 
broader understandings of the practice and uses of such research In par- 
ticular, I am concerned that our field’s practical orientation creates pres- 
sures for verification of data, presuming that research can represent a 
“real” and that this “real” 1s essential to useful research I then examine 
elements of verifying a “real,” including member checks, triangulation, 
and transferability, and relate them to research purposes 1 argue that if 
we limit ourselves to foreseeable utility (as we presently define and un- 
derstand problems) and to representing a “real,” we limit our research to 
repeating itself and to repeating the status quo Finally, I advocate the 
creation of speculative research that concerns itself less with verifying 
the “real” 1t represents and more with opening new paths for thought 

By a “real,” I refer primarily to a knowable world that can be de- 
scribed and explained Drawing from van Maanen’s (1988) work, Patti 
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Lather (1991) has described “realist tales” ın research as “those stories 
which assume a found world, an empirical world knowable through ade- 
quate method and theory” (p 128) Ethnography that subscribes to real- 
18m conceals researcher doubt and often displays “interpretive omni- 
science” (p 133) as authors authoritatively organize quotes and 
footnotes that would represent and explain what they “find” As Belsey 
(1980) describes, belief in a “real” and textual devices of realism are 
aligned with liberal humanism, which “assumes a world of non-contra- 
dictory (and therefore fundamentally unalterable) individuals whose un- 
fettered consciousness 1s the origin of meaning, knowledge and action 
It 1s in the interest of thisideology to present the individual as a free, 
unified, autonomous subjectivity” (р 67) To present the “real” elides 
the ways in which subjectivity, experience, and the meanings of actions 
and events are contradictorily constructed 1n ways often not accessible 
to researchers, or to participants themselves Moreover, the representa- 
tion of a “real” takes place ın a declarative mode, which would instruct 
or impart knowledge of stable subjects to a reader whose own position 1s 
stabilized (Belsey, 1980, p 91) 

A fundamental assumption underlying my discussion 1s that the de- 
gree to which researchers worry about verifying and representing a 
“real” 1s related to how they conceptualize the purposes of and audı- 
ences for their research For example, if one wishes to produce useful 
knowledge, or knowledge that might be applied 1n practice in multiple 
contexts, verification may take on a degree of importance Canonized 
ideas of rigorous fieldwork, thick description, triangulation, and so on, 
become means of persuading readers of the veracity and potential ap- 
plicability of one’s research But if one wishes to evoke scenes in order 
to challenge readers’ sensibilities, or question commonsense, one might 
worry less about verifying data or describing thickly and attend instead 
to what Rosaldo (1989) has called interpretive force In this sense, to 
talk about a “real” 1s to talk about the uses one envisions for research 
and about the rhetorical devices researchers use as they address imag- 
ined or intended audiences Thus, I begin my exploration of uses of ver- 
ifying a “real” 1n the context of purposes to which research 1s put, high- 
lighting what I perceive to be the practical emphasis of higher 
educational research 


Research Purposes/Interesting Research 


In a typology that has held interest for researchers and educational the- 
orists alike, Habermas (1971) outlined three purposes, what he called in- 
terests, underlying knowledge production The first, technical interests, 
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which he aligned with empirical-analytic sciences that deduce hypothe- 
ses from the empirical world, produce knowledge that expands technical 
control to produce predicted effects The second, practical interests, are 
embedded in a historical-hermeneutic tradition that seeks to interpret and 
understand meanings ın order to orient action within common traditions 
This type of research 1s less concerned with producing predictable effects 
than with developing deep understandings to guide action within a com- 
munity or context Habermas argued that both technical and practical- 
hermeneutic interests can participate 1n perpetuating the status quo, sim- 
ply adding to efficient administration or action within a system rather 
than questioning its assumptions In contrast, the last, emancipatory ш- 
terests, have a critical orientation that seeks to “free consciousness from 
its dependence on hypostatized powers” (p 313) and to cultivate “en- 
lightened action” (p 316) for social change Following Habermas, many 
critical theorists would advocate emancipatory knowledge as an ideal for 
research Weis and Fine (2000), for example, offer a broad statement that 
a “purpose of social inquiry at the turn of the century 1s not only to gen- 
erate new knowledge but to reform ‘common sense’ and critically inform 
public policies, existent social movements, and daily community life” (p 
60) Emancıpatory research has an appeal ın that ıt invites those research 
affects to think and act differently Yet it is (pre)defined by из own sense 
of its usefulness, albeit a usefulness that seeks change rather than stasis 
In this essay, I suggest that usefulness places demands on researchers to 
verify a “real” and thus limits open speculation, the depiction of uncer- 
tainty, and the creation of new concepts 

Higher educational research spans and combines all three orientations 
to research, but has primarily committed itself to “useful” research that 
has technical and interpretive interests 7 Underlying much, if not most, 
research ın the field 1s a belief, or hope, that if inquiry verifies its data as 
accurately representing something “real,” ıt can inform readers (ог par- 
ticipants 1n research) about a concrete problem or situation, even pro- 
vide answers or solutions for application in similar contexts This hope 
perpetuates and 1s perpetuated by what I call a “theory of the accretion 
of knov/ledge”—the idea that а body of research can progressively co- 
here to produce answers to difficult questions of policy or practice 3 The 
zeitgeist to cure through research asks inquiry to create correct knowl- 
edge by representing verifiable stories and subjects in the hope that a 
glimpse of the “real” will guide readers’ thought and action Richardson 
(1997), for example, has written of the temporality of the very structure 
of much research “Just listen to us theory (literature review) 1s the past 
or the (researcher’s) cause for the present study (hypothesis being 
tested), which will lead to the future—findings and implications (for the 
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researcher, researched, and science)” (p 77) According to this thinking, 
research 1s supposed to create verifiable knowledge ın order to point or 
lead to some sort of change I question these linear, teleological under- 
standings of inquiry’s purposes based on a contention that the “real” 
about which research would produce knowledge 1s not necessarily desir- 
able and 1s necessarily elusive to qualitative inquiry ^ What if higher ed- 
ucation understood more of its inquiry as part of a conversation that can- 
not conclude with certainty? 


Interests in Verifying Data 


Researchers establish their depictions and interpretations of the “real” 
through processes of verification, a term closely linked to validity, 
which originated in the field of psychometrics (Kvale, 1995, р 22) 5 In- 
deed, Kvale (1995) defines verification as “the concrete analyses of va- 
lidity in the knowledge produced, a reflected judgment as to what forms 
of validation are relevant in a specific study, and a decision on what 1s 
the relevant community for a dialogue on validity” (pp 27-28) A well- 
respected methods textbook, LeCompte and Preissle’s (1993) Ethnogra- 
phy and Qualitative Design in Educational Research, offers a place to 
begin a discussion of verification and validity as they relate to the pur- 
poses of research Following a general definition that “validity 1s a cate- 
gory of truth It refers to the kinds of qualified and tentative truths that 
scientists seek” (LeCompte öz Preissle, 1993, р 321), the authors offer a 
range of definitions 


Validity is first a term used in everyday language to convey a number of 
common-sensical meanings Sometimes people mean accurate when they 
use the term valid A second, common-sensical meanıng for the term 
valid ıs yustifiable, warrantable, and hence believable Other times people 
mean that something 1s logically correct when they refer to it as valid 
Valid ıs also used as a synonym for sanctioned or authorized Finally 
sometimes people mean something 1s effective, for whatever reasons, when 
they label it as valid (p 322) 


Typically, verifying data has relied on two forms of validity “Internal 
validity 1s the extent to which scientific observations and measurements 
are authentic representations of some reality External validity 1s the de- 
gree to which such representations may be compared legitimately across 
groups” (LeCompte & Preissle, 1993, p 323) As I will discuss, each of 
these meanings comes into play ın considering verification of a “real,” 
whether of data or of interpretations of data 

Eisner and Peshkin (1990) connected concerns with verifying data to 
realist epistemologies and correspondence theories of truth 
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One of the fundamental beliefs of researchers 1s that efforts to describe the 
world become increasingly valid as descriptions correspond to the world de- 
scribed Validity, in a basic sense, pertains to the congruence of the re- 
searcher’s claims to the reality his or her claims seek to represent Valid 1n- 
terpretations and conclusions function as surrogates through which readers 
of research reports can know a situation they have not experienced directly 
Thus a valid description or interpretation of a state of affairs 1s closely 
aligned to matters of truth Truth, 1n turn, 1s related to matters of correspon- 
dence Correspondence, ın turn, is related to a distinction between a subjec- 
tive self and an objective world What we want, in traditional terms, 1s an ac- 
count that tells the truth about some objectively described state of affairs 
Such an account would be a valid one (p 97) 


Their discussion of correspondence, truth, and objectivity gets at a fun- 
damental tenet of “realist” research—that there 1s a world that can be 
known and described through appropriate use of appropriate procedures 
Research can get 1t "right" It can create a window onto, or mirror of, 
some reality Yet Eisner and Peshkin’s definition problematically con- 
flates description and interpretation While many rightly argue that de- 
scription 1s inherently interpretation, these two might be usefully sepa- 
rated for the purposes of discussion Does research wish to verify data 
(“facts”) or interpretations? To verify “facts” 1s to take one path and to 
verify interpretations 1s to take another And if research wishes to verify 
interpretations, whose (participants’ or researchers’) count? To reframe 
the curricular question, “What knowledge 1s of most worth?,” one might 
ask of the goals of research, “Whose interpretations are of most worth?” 

Because a strength of qualitative inquiry 1s said to be its search for 
meaning, I focus on its interpretive aspects, which some, such as John 
Smith (1993), place as “the central focus of social and educational ın- 
quiry” (p 184) Distinguished from description, interpretation con- 
sciously includes “meanings, intentions, motivations, and reasons that 
stand behind the expressions and actions of human beings” (p 184) 
While these elements of interpretation can span the interests Habermas 
delineated, 1t 1s important to be explicit about the purposes of interpreta- 
tion Smith distinguishes among three interpretive projects that bear on 
the purposes of qualitative research The first, validation hermeneutics, 
seeks to establish an author’s (or interviewee’s) meanings These mean- 
ings have an independent existence and become an external referent for 
assessing an interpretation’s accuracy While an interpretation of mean- 
ings can not be verified, it can be falsified by studying standards of the 
moment and intentions ın context The second, critical hermeneutics, 
seeks to understand speakers’ and authors’ meanings as they are con- 
structed through ideology ın historical conditions It assumes that the 1n- 
quirer can assess meaning better than the speaker and can clarify the 
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conditions that create (mis)understandings Interrogation of the work- 
ings of ideology ideally leads to emancipatory praxis The third, philo- 
sophical hermeneutics, critiques assumptions underlying validation and 
critical hermeneutics that “knowledge 1s a matter of accurate representa- 
tion and that we can somehow extract ourselves from our own historical 
traditions to criticize'those traditions from this ‘outside’ standpoint" (р 
194) Following Gadamer’s (1989) contention that meaning 1s not to be 
discovered, but 1s created 1n the act of understanding, 1t positions inquiry 
as “a practical and moral activity, not an epistemological or technical ac- 
tivity” (p 197) Inquiry becomes a form of conversation in which com- 
peting interpretations can not be adjudicated by appeal to an external 
referent Rather, potential meanings are added to the deliberations of a 
community of discourse Even as the first two are not necessarily predi- 
cated on verification per se (falsification may be more appropriate), they 
presume some sort of accurate representation and interpretation of real- 
ity They are based ın interpretive closure Philosophical hermeneutics, 
on the other hand, recognizes that verifying meanings (whether a re- 
searcher”s or a participant’s) may be less desirable than encouraging the 
creation of new meanings This stance admittedly leaves open numerous 
questions, for all meanings are certainly not necessarily interesting or 
desirable, but 1t points to a direction where utility (beyond the creation 
of some meaning) 1s not presumed beforehand and a verified real 1s not 
the central am Moreover, ıt opens the locus of meaning from the au- 
thority of the speaker (as 1n validation hermeneutics) or the inquirer (as 
1n critical hermeneutics) to a relational, even contradictory, space that 1s 
less certain 


Limiting Interests and Purposes 


To demonstrate some of the implications of limiting research to repre- 
sentation of the “real,” I examine three tenets of “naturalistic inquiry” 
that have come to constitute something of accepted practice in higher 
educational research that ıs qualitative, ethnographic, or naturalistic ne- 
gotiation of outcomes (through member checks), triangulation, and 
transferability Member checks and triangulation generally establish 
something akin to internal validity, while transferability substitutes for 
external validity While each has participated to varying extents 1n legit- 
imating qualitative research by offering new criteria for из evaluation, 
each 1s similarly complicit in limiting its potential by perpetuating the 
ideology of the accretion of knowledge through representation of a veri- 
fiable “real” All three are advocated by many texts on research method- 
ology, but my discussion draws from Lincoln and Guba’s (1985) pivotal 
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text, Naturalistic Inquiry I do so out of no disrespect for these authors’ 
work On the contrary, I choose this text out of profound respect for its 
impact on educational research in general and its crucial role in making 
possible the rise of naturalistic, ethnographic, and qualitative research ın 
higher education 6 At the same time, however, I am concerned that the 
field of higher education, perhaps in its own quest for legitimacy, has 
reified the concepts Lincoln and Guba offered and turned them into 
recipes for action rather than suggestions to be thoughtfully put to use 
and reworked according to context 7 

In Naturalistic Inquiry, Lincoln and Guba developed epistemological 
and ontological justifications for a “naturalistic paradigm” of inquiry 
that outlined the ıncommensurabılıty of positivist and naturalistic as- 
sumptions. They offered five axioms underlying naturalistic inquiry 
“Realities are multiple, constructed, and holistic,” “Knower and known 
are interactive, inseparable,” “Only time- and context-bound working 
hypotheses are possible,” “All entities are 1n a state of mutual sımul- 
taneous shaping, so that it 1s impossible to distinguish causes from ef- 
fects,” and “Inquiry 1s value-bound” (p 37) These axioms challenge 
verification of a fully knowable, found, or non-contradictory “real” even 
as the specific methods the authors describe as naturalistic hint at verify- 
ing a “real” Member checks, triangulation, and transferability in partic- 
ular have been put to uses that would produce singular readings and an- 
swers to problems of practice rather than opening inquiry to multiple 
uses that are consonant with the very uncertainty and multiplicity natu- 
ralistic inquiry acknowledges 


Negotiating Outcomes or Complicating Readings 


In a break with research practices that position a lone author as omni- 
scient and unrelated to the shape of inquiry, Lincoln and Guba (1985) 
advocated negotiating the interpretation of data with participants They 
explained 


Because 1t 1s their constructions of reality that the inquirer seeks to recon- 
struct, because inquiry outcomes depend upon the nature and quality of the 
interaction between the knower and the known, epitomized 1n negotiations 
about the meaning of data, because the specific working hypotheses that 
might apply 1n a given context are best verified and confirmed by the people 
who inhabit that context, because respondents are 1n a better position to 1n- 
terpret the complex mutual interactions—shapings—that enter into what 1s 
observed, and because respondents can best understand and interpret the 1n- 
fluence of local value patterns (p 41) 


Their call to consult with participants not only encourages egalitarian 
and non-exploitive research practices (consonant with those embraced 
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by many feminists) but also reminds researchers to honor the ways ın 
which participants story their lives However, the negotiation of out- 
comes through “member checks,” ın which researchers share interview 
transcripts and/or analyses with participants (see p 236), promises a 
true story through participant verification Like validation hermeneutics, 
it does so primarily by privileging as a goal of research the representa- 
tion of the emic, or insider, views that participants offer This stance po- 
sitions research participants as origins of meaning by granting them in- 
terpretive authority over a context Respect for participants becomes 
conflated with verification through member checks, which allow “the 
investigator to purport that his or her reconstructions are recogniz- 
able to audience members as adequate representations of their own (and 
multiple) realities” (p 314) This verification of data 1s integral to pro- 
ducing “trustworthy” research, which must be so “in the eyes of the 1n- 
formation sources, for without such credibility the findings and conclu- 
sions as a whole cannot be found credible by the consumer of the 
inquiry report" (p 213) Rhetorically, credible data are produced, yet 
this 1s a verified representation in which the author cedes authority to 
participants and limits inquiry purposes to mirroring what its partici- 
pants can know 

The member check can allow for clarification, explanation, or exten- 
sion of questions and ideas, just as 1t can offer important insights into 
participants’ understandings of self and context However, 1s the only 
goal of research to represent accurately the views and perspectives of 
those who participate ın our studies? Must researchers and participants 
reach interpretive consensus? Or should researchers, as Britzman (1995) 
has said, “abandon the impossible desire to portray the study’s subjects 
as they would portray themselves" (p 233)? Can researchers risk inter- 
preting participants’ worlds both with and against them? In tracking her 
shift from studying experience to studying the costs of experience 1n her 
research into student teaching, Britzman recounts, “I wanted to move 
beyond the impulse to represent “the real story of learning to teach” and 
attempt to get at how “the real” of teaching 1s produced as “the real 
story”” (p 232) Such a shift entails *acknowledg[ing] the differences 
within and among the stories of experience, how they are told, and what 
it 1s that structures the telling and retelling” (p 232) This 1s a difficult 
project that must inquire into the workings of discourses that intersect 
and collide in specific locations to produce the “real” that inquiry would 
study It 1s also a project that runs the danger of constructing an all- 
knowing critical researcher whose “true consciousness" enables critique 
that 1s invisible to research participants Yet the interrogation of the pro- 
duction of experience can signal new purposes for member checks that 
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neither locate authority 1n research participants nor demand a seamless 
interpretation by the researcher 

If the member check became another source of data, inquiry might 
find another resource for complicating data and interpretations by study- 
ing participants’ constructions of their own and researchers’ construc- 
tions When sharing interview transcripts or interpretations with partici- 
pants, researchers might ask What interpretations do participants take 
comfort in? Which do they take issue with? What do IJ as researcher take 
comfort ın or issue with? How? What can be learned from these re- 
sponses, from this dialogue about the “real?” To honor participants’ nar- 
rations while reading beyond them 15 no easy ethical task, but the points 
of consensus and dissensus that a dialogic rendering of member checks 
can offer creates a more polyphonic text than one that verifies the accu- 
racy of data and interpretations Such a text asks readers to navigate 
among the perspectives and contradictions represented 


(Mis-)Aligning Evidence 


The credibility of thorough research has long been predicated on tri- 
angulation, which constitutes part of both fieldwork and analysis Lin- 
coln and Guba (1985) described triangulation as an ongoing means of 
verifying what one learns “As the study unfolds and particular pieces of 
information come to light, steps should be taken to validate each against 
at least one other source (for example, a second interview) and/or a sec- 
ond method (for example, an observation in addition to an interview) 
No single item of information should ever be given serious consider- 
ation unless ıt can be triangulated” (p 283) Triangulation acknowledges 
the potential for variability in a participant’s narratives across inter- 
views, 1n the relations of a participant’s words to his or her actions, 
across multiple participants’ words and actions, or between what 1s said 
and done and artifacts and documents In this sense, triangulation asks 
researchers to be attuned—both ın the field and as they interpret data— 
to the multiple ways participants construct and act in the world Trian- 
gulation, then, could be understood as a means of highlighting contra- 
dictions and puzzlements, attending to nuances in the multiple contexts 
that comprise the inquiry, and representing that which does and does not 
fit Instead, triangulation has often been taken to suggest a search for 
consensus among multiple sources of data that verify each other, while 
single, anomalous sources are to be cast aside Such verification, or 
alignment of evidence, 1n a search for the places in which sources con- 
verge to demonstrate a point, limits research to the fixity and certainty of 
verifiable “facts " Despite 1ts potential for urging attention to variability, 
triangulation can instead fix what 1s confirmed as knowable There are 
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times that a search for convergence 1s useful 1n revealing repetitions and 
habits at work in contexts However, to limit inquiry to the representa- 
tion of singularity (and this includes the search for “confirming” and 
“disconfirming” evidence that some methods texts advise) 1s to present 
non-contradıctory moments and unified subjects “who say what they 
mean and mean what they say” (Britzman, 1995, p 230) 

Together with member checks, triangulation as verification consti- 
tutes a form of persuasion of the researcher's 1nterpretation through rep- 
resentational realism Stronach and MacLure (1997) characterize realist 
writing as "aim[ing] to resolve contradictions, smooth over inconsisten- 
cies and achieve a sense of closure In order to be revelatory, therefore, 
realist texts have to conceal they have to ıron out inconsistencies, estab- 
lish coherence and insinuate a shared point of view between reader and 
writer that convinces the former that both see the world 1n much the 
same way” (p 53) Triangulation would create a credible and unchang- 
ing “real” that elides the ways in which the meanings of actions and 
events are contradictorily constructed in ways often not accessible to re- 
searchers or participants In fact, in a comment that many researchers 
seem to have ignored, Guba and Lincoln (1989) later retracted their em- 
phasis on triangulation, suggesting that 1t "carries too positivist an im- 
plication, to wit, that there exist unchanging phenomena so that triangu- 
lation can logically be a check” (p 240) $ 

What 1f, 1n cases 1n which the evidence doesn’t line up, researchers 
used triangulation to complicate? Like the complication of the member 
check, such analysis would point, however speculatively, to the contra- 
dictions that constitute a scene, a subjectivity, an event Equally impor- 
tantly, 1t would point to the very real messiness that confronts re- 
searchers ın the construction of meaning and would admit to the 
impossibility of verifying data or interpretation as “real” Rather than 
searching for the triangular point at which three lines meet, and thus cre- 
ating an interpretation that represents a seemingly coherent and verifi- 
able world, researchers might look for multiple convergences and diver- 
gences 1n their data—and admit to their own interpretive uncertainty 
Placing perspectives and actions into relations that aren’t always neat 
highlights the contradictions, movement, and change subjects live out 
within and across contexts To study the ways in which scenes and sub- 
Jectivities are dynamic, fluid, and inconsistent offers access to the work- 
ings of the discourses of social and institutional worlds, how they act on 
and are acted on by subjects Inquiry that juxtaposed contradictions, 
consistencies, and inconsistencies would not offer readers the authority 
or coherence of the “real” but multiple “perspectives [that] cannot nec- 
essarily be added together into a unified summation” (Rosaldo, 1989, 
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p 93) Readers would then encounter texts that call on them to engage 
with conflicts, the dynamics of construction, and participants’ and re- 
searchers’ incomplete interpretations 


Unfitting Contexts 


In a move designed to relieve qualitative inquiry of positivism’s crite- 
rion of the generalizability of research, Lincoln and Guba (1985) pro- 
posed “transferability,” a construct parallel to external validity but one 
that 1s sensitive to the specificities of context Transferability refers to 
the degree to which what 1s learned about one context may apply to an- 
other It 1s, they wrote, “a direct function of the similarity between two 
contexts, what we shall call ‘fittingness’ Fittingness 15 defined as the de- 
gree of congruence between sending and receiving contexts” (p 124) 
Transferability assumes that researchers can not make claims beyond 
their specific cases and instead must represent the specific through thick 
description Thick description offers readers who may wish to transfer 
“working hypotheses” (p 124) to other contexts “a base of information 
appropriate to the judgment” (pp 124—125) of the fit between contexts 
Writers, then, have a responsibility to offer detailed description, while 
readers have a responsibility to attend to the uniqueness of two contexts 
in order to find similarities that allow for application 

Transferability has served several key functions for research It has 
offered an alternative to claims that the only valid research 1s that which 
can claim to generalize and relieves writers of the burden of verifying 
the representatıveness of that which they study By placing responsibil- 
ity on writers and readers of research to attend to specificity, it has en- 
couraged the writing of rich texts At the same time, however, transfer- 
ability’s presumption of application in like contexts attaches it to a belief 
in knowledge as progress and to a search for a descriptive, 1f not inter- 
pretive, “real” Although Lincoln and Guba referred to the construction 
of “working hypotheses" (p 124)—what І take to mean no more than 
tentative ideas drawn from one context to another, ın a practical epoch 
that seeks to cure, transferabılıty promises a sort of generalization to 
similar contexts 

If it ıs to apply to like settings, transferability’s “fittingness of con- 
text" needs to verify that 1t has represented a clearly defined and 
bounded “real” In its efforts to make sense of its objects of study, 
ethnography has long had a propensity to favor bounded arenas 1n time 
and space, such as rituals, classrooms, university events, or academic 
years, as objects of study These boundaries make subjects manageable 
and seemingly comparable—and can promise "useful" research How- 
ever, to mark off the limits of a context reduces 115 complexity, making 
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for representations that “liberate events from the untidiness of every- 
day Ше” (Rosaldo, 1989, p 12) Just as there 1s not a single meaning be- 
hind a word, a “given” time does not have behind it a sunple, linear 
chronology, a "given" space 1s not constituted by the self-evidence of 
what 1s found there (Visweswaran, 1994, р 11) Each 1з populated by 
traces of past and present discourses Seemingly bounded points in time 
and space intersect with multiple times and spaces, yet these intersec- 
tions can not always be evidenced neatly? They must be interpreted 
speculatively If attached to that which can be found or known ın a con- 
text, transferability can not take 1nto account the plural and contradic- 
tory forces underlying the constitution of subjects of study 1n overlap- 
ping times and spaces A literal interpretation of the concept of 
transferability leaves researchers confined to literal readings of confined 
spaces It leaves readers confined to an idea that they have gotten the 
“real” story by reading accurately represented emic views or to an idea 
that the boundaries researchers draw tell a whole story 

A reworked notion of transferability that did not depend on a thickly 
and accurately described context would take the potential uses of ın- 
quiry beyond like contexts, to contexts whose likenesses will never be 
fully knowable Researchers need not define their own understandings 
of their research or the ways they textualize 1nquiry according to what 
they imagine to be its 1mplications for readers in similar settings Rather 
than orienting specificity to the use of findings" in parallel contexts, the 
value of specificity may lie precisely 1n speculating about unexpected 
connections, relations, and complications These connections, which 
will be necessarily incomplete, tentative, and unverifiable, are not ш 
themselves tranferable as applications, they are transferable, however, as 
invitations to readers to think differently about altogether different con- 
texts Inquiry may be most useful by simply offering new ways of think- 
ing and interpreting. In this way, 1nquiry can understand itself as offer- 
1ng narratives and interpretations that readers engage with 1n unexpected 
ways, including “application” to or speculation about contexts that bear 
no “objectively” apparent similarities Inquiry and interpretation, then, 
open themselves to multiple conversations rather than closing them- 
selves off as answers to singular problems 

With this altered view of transferability, which understands narrative 
and narrative knowing (see Bruner, 1985, Rorty, 1983) as more fluid 
than literal definitions of transfer allow, inquiry leaves the appropriation 
of its narratives to its readers to take from them what they will 1n the 
contexts they choose Like the subjects of research, readers of research 
dwell in multiple communities, times, and spaces—and their knowl- 
edges, which they put to use in unpredictable ways, move with them 
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from context to context to create novel actions This indeterminate “use- 
fulness” that I argue 1s a viable goal for inquiry follows de Certeau's 
(1984) idea that “stories ‘go ın a procession’ ahead of social practices 1n 
order to open a field for them" (p 125) In other words, 1f inquiry and 
narrative do not confine themselves to what 1s presently thought to be 
possible or thinkable, to the givens of verification, or to looking for an- 
swers to ymmediate questions, they might participate 1n constituting al- 
together new realms of the possible 

In suggesting a complication of the uses to which verifying data 1s 
put, I am arguing for an unfixing of the subjects of 1nquiry— participants 
and their perspectives, verifiable and coherent evidence and interpreta- 
tion of the “real” that lead to one point, and knowledge confined to de- 
fined spaces, times, and subjects Ultimately, this 1s also an unfixing of 
purposes However, this unfixing of purposes 1s made difficult by 1nordi- 
nate attention to “legitimate” procedure 


Verifying and Changing Popular Demand 


I am interested 1n encouraging less predictable higher educational ın- 
quiry that takes responsibility for engaging complexities whose impli- 
cations cannot be known 1n advance and that asks 15 readers to parti- 
cipate in thinking through those complexities and implications 
LeCompte and Preissle (1993) comment, "The goal of research 1s a 
search for truth. Ever since human beings began studying themselves 
and their activities, they also have been judging the results of these ın- 
quiries” (p 315) Unfortunately, researchers have been Judging the re- 
sults on the basis of what 1s confirmed or verified, what 1s tied up and 
closed down, or what might be “useful,” rather than on the basis of what 
research might open or make possible As numerous writers have 
pointed out, researchers' and readers' criteria for evaluating the value 
and validity of research vary across disciplinary socialization and theo- 
retical orientations (Kvale, 1995, LeCompte & Preissle, 1993) Those 
who value objectivity privilege rigorous procedures of data collection 
and analysis, others, such as “constructivists,” seek negotiation and dia- 
logue with participants, and some, such as critical theorists, seek the 
critique of oppressive ideologies, emancipation, and action (see 
LeCompte & Preissle, 1993, pp 324—329) Or readers may evaluate 
credibility and authority through the seeming truthfulness of claims, the 
plausibility (or warranted assertibility) of claims, or the usefulness of 
research to theory, practice, or policy Verification (of data or interpreta- 
tion), then, can establish credibility and authority in the context of a dis- 
cursive community 
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In his reformulation of “validation as the social construction of 
knowledge,” and hence as something that changes as part of a conversa- 
tton, Mishler (2000) argues, “The key issue becomes whether the rele- 
vant community of scientists evaluates reported findings as sufficiently 
trustworthy to rely on them for their own work” (p 120) As such, he 
draws on a Kuhnian notion of communities of inquirers who share as- 
sumptions and practices that constitute a tradition that defines accept- 
able research However, the idea of community standards creates a para- 
dox for research, as Krizek (1998) has noted 


Scholarship, with its emphasis on acceptable forms and formats, 1s conserv- 
ative, yet 1ts purpose 15 to generate the new, the innovative, and the inventive 

As we duplicate the accepted procedures of our disciplines, those into 
which we have been socialized, we correspondingly limit our. potential for 
advancing the personal, the creative, or, ultimately, a truly innovative per- 
spective (p 91) 


Repetition may circumscribe thought In particular, Kvale (1995) has re- 
marked that “A strong focus on validity in research may foster an em- 
phasis on testing and verification of knowledge rather than on explo- 
ration and creative generation of new knowledge The issues of control 
and legitimation come to dominate over and hamper creativity and pro- 
duction of new insights” (p 36) A fundamentally modernist approach to 
locating a research question and methods ın relation to established 
scholarship and perceived (1f not canonized) problems and procedures 
confines inquiry to continuity with tradition to legitimate itself Seidman 
(1998), for example, has written of a mechanistic proceduralısm ın many 
dissertations, which elaborately depict audit trails and detail methods of 
triangulation Rejecting such methodological universalism, he says, 
“What are needed are not formulaic approaches to enhancing either va- 
lidity or trustworthiness but understanding of and respect for the issues 
that underlie those terms We must grapple with them, doing our best to 
increase our ways of knowing and of avoiding ignorance, realizing that 
our efforts are quite small ın the larger scale of things ”!° This strength 
of tradition and its malleability mean that a paper delivered at an annual 
meeting such as the Association for the Study of Higher Education 
(ASHE), a sporadic journal article such as this, a panel, or a few conver- 
sations are not enough It means that classes 1n research methods, dis- 
sertation committees, and researchers must encourage and incorporate 
more complexity into what it means to conduct and represent research 
This need not mean abandoning the established, but 1t does mean ex- 
tending it by questioning its utility at all trmes and pointing to alterna- 
tive methods and purposes—and the possibilities they create 
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Implication and Imperfection 


To encourage inquiry to create open texts that invite readers to partic- 
ipate in the creation of meaning 15 to ask it to let go of its search for cer- 
tainty and certain purposes Texts that exceed the boundaries of what can 
be verified ask readers to take responsibility for thinking through, with, 
and against research This indeterminate, relational nature of inquiry 1s 
articulated ın Stephen Tyler's (1986) imagining of ethnography as refus- 
ing functions some would claim for it, such as the accretion of knowl- 
edge or critical intervention 


Defined neither by form nor by relation to an external object, 1t produces no 
1dealizations of form and performance, no fictionalized realities or realities 
fictionalized Its transcendence 1s not that of a meta-language nor that of 
a unity created by synthesis and sublation, nor of praxis and practical appli- 
cation Transcendent then, neither by theory nor by practice, nor by their 
synthesis, 1t describes no knowledge and produces no action. It transcends 
instead by evoking what cannot be known discursively or performed per- 
fectly (pp 122-123) 


Evocation, he says, “aims not to foster the growth of knowledge but to 
restructure experience" (p 135) Rather than seeking accurate represen- 
tation, theory-burldıng, or critical change, 1nquiry becomes an ethical 
project that implicates its participants 1n relations of here and there, now 
and then, reader and writer, writer and subject, and reader and subject 
This mmplication, I want to suggest, comes from complication of our 
texts and a refusal of 1nterpretive closure 

Some researchers who reject qualitative 1nquiry's role as offering lin- 
ear contributions to a "knowledge base" (the accretion of knowledge) 
argue for dialogic rather than monologic research texts that seek less to 
persuade than to 1nvite readers to form relations with the text by offering 
“a balance between engagements with others and self-reflexive consid- 
erations of those engagements” (Goodall, 2000, p 14) Gottschalk 
(1998) calls for narratives in which participants—and I take him to 
mean writers, “subjects of research,” and readers—are “invited into our 
texts to speak and participate, 1n a manner that differs qualitatively from 
traditional ethnography" (p 220) Such multivocal texts are not predi- 
cated on verifiability or realism but reflect multiple representations of 
“private” and “social” worlds, including participants’ and authors’ 
views, experiences, and emotions (see Banks & Banks, 1998, Krizek, 
1998) A vocal proponent of authoethnography, Carolyn Ellis (1995) 
draws from reader response theory, which places meaning-making both 
1n individuals and communities, to describe evocation as “a means of 
knowing” (p 318) She says, “In evocative storytelling, the story’s va- 
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lidity can be judged by whether it evokes 1n you, the reader, a feeling 
that the experience described 1s authentic, that it is believable and possi- 
ble, the story’s generalizability can be yudged by whether it speaks to 
you, the reader, about your experiences” (p 318) Ellis’s privileging of 
feeling over thinking and her desire to speak directly to readers’ experi- 
ences rather than opening readers to new experiences points to areas tra- 
ditionally ignored in discussions of research methods and purposes yet 
runs the danger of being overly emotive and solipsistic !! However, de- 
spite these limitations, these writers’ search for implication and compli- 
cation over verifiable realism offers an alternative to canonized research 
by engaging the topics of their disciplines on terms that are open and do 
not presume their effects beforehand 

If research 1s to do more than represent “real” identities and experi- 
ence, readers are to do more than gain information about and understand 
these identities and experiences, and new thought 15 to be cultivated, the 
sorts of complications I argue for through new uses of member checks, 
triangulation, and a fluid transferability are a needed first step The re- 
sulting complex representations let go of an idea of progress based 1n a 
unidirectional idea of the accretion of knowledge by admitting diffi- 
culty, uncertainty, and paradox To return to the interests of research, 
technical, practical-hermeneutic, and emancipatory, each 1s oriented to a 
particular type of usefulness control, action within a context, or action 
to change the conditions of a context In each, the viability of the knowl- 
edge research produces 1s predicated on the ability of research to verify 
itself Each interest demands interpretive closure, whether that ınterpre- 
tation 1s located in research participants or the researcher !2 

To respond to the question of “whose interpretation 1s of most 
worth?” (a question that could easily but not “usefully” be reduced to a 
debate over the value of “emic” and “etic” views), I answer that neither 
1s and both are There will be times that interpretations diverge and times 
that they converge—and times that resolution will be impossible These 
might be moments when research draws on what Patti Lather (1995) 
called “transgressive validity,” which foregrounds the production of 
“truth as a problem” (p 54) and does not conceal but reveals “undecid- 
ables, limits, paradoxes, and complexities” (p 57) 13 Indeed, her co-au- 
thored Troubling the Angels (1997) acknowledges difficulties, multiplic- 
ities, and limits, openly questions and contradicts itself, addresses 
readers ın multiple registers—all while refusing paralysis and claiming 
multiple potential usefulnesses To understand “usefulness” as indeter- 
тира and interpretation as multiple rather than singular 15 to acknowl- 
edge the importance of the interpretations of a third figure, the reader 
Presenting verifiably “real” subjects and events designed to impart 
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knowledge creates what Barthes (1974) called a “readerly” text 1n which 
the reader becomes a consumer of the text To refuse verifiable and thus 
closed interpretations 1s to construct a “writerly” text (p 4) that ac- 
knowledges the reader as an active producer of the text The reader as 
meaning-maker rather than information consumer enters the circle of 
conversatıon—one that does not end with him or her but continues with 
ongoing interpretation and dialogue 

In his book Still Life with Oysters and Lemon, Mark Doty (2001) re- 
flects on the simplicity of Dutch realist canvases painted some 350 years 
ago, remarking on their simultaneous realism and the impossibility of 
complete representation He says 


The most beautiful still lifes are never pristine, and herein lies one of their 
secrets The lemon has been half-peeled, the wine tasted, the bread broken, 
the oysters have been shucked, part of this great wheel of cheese cut away, 
the sealed chamber of the pie, held aloft on its raised silver stand, has been 
opened Someone has left this knife resting on the edge of the plate, 1ts han- 
dle jutting toward us, someone plans, in a moment, to pick it up again These 
objects are 1n use, 1n dialogue, a part of, implicated They refuse perfection, 
or rather they assert that this 15 perfection, this state of being consumed, used 
up, enjoyed, existing 1n tıme (p 40) 


The time he refers to 15 multiple, embedded as и is ın the actual exis- 
tence of the things ш the moment, 1n the creation of their depiction, and 
ın their past, present, and future relations to unknown and unseen others 
The representations remind viewers that nothing 1s self-contained even 
as they seem to contain a moment Doty describes artists’ work as a gift 
to others “A painting of asparagus, a painting of gooseberries, a paint- 
ing of five shells arranged on a shelf Exactitude, yes, but don’t these ım- 
ages offer us more than a murroring report on the world? What 1$ it that 
such a clear-eyed vision of the particular wishes to convey? A way to 
live, perhaps, a point of view, a stance toward things” (47) That, I pro- 
pose, 1s what research might offer It can represent a stance that hints at 
a “real” and claims one’s own and grants others’ interpretive authority 
while acknowledging the multiplicity and uncertainty underlying and 
present in the “real,” and consciously undermining closure and perfec- 
tion But the offering 1s exactly that, an offering, for we can never know 
with certainty what others will do with what we put forth, how they will 
take 1t up or reject 1t, regardless of our realism or evocations, our inter- 
pretive closure or openness, or our adherence to canonical methods or 
our efforts to break with them Our texts and our talk about research, 
though, must enact and acknowledge these inevitable imperfections and 
implications The renewed member check, “anti-triangular analysis,” 
and an idea of transferability that recognizes that connections exist 
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where we mıght not expect them, keep the purposes and effects of re- 
search open rather than closed down, potentially innovative rather than 
repetitive 

My emphasis on complicating what inquiry depicts 1s intended as a 
gesture to help research overcome its will to knowledge and to encour- 
age a rethinking of the subjects who speak in, through, and to ethnogra- 
phy Ethnographic knowledge refuses illusions of transparent reality and 
suspends utility even as it engages the real and the purposeful Its uses 
are potential rather than given Because it is relational and social, 
ethnography offers contingent knowledges that are never self-evident 
but whose meanings and implications must be constantly reinterpreted 
As an enactment of uncertainty and noncorrespondence to a “real,” 
ethnography does not offer knowledge but demands thought 

Ethnography has had its appeal because it offers real people and real 
situations—a humanizing endeavor amidst what 1s often abstract, de- 
contextualized, and dehumanizing research. However, 1f ethnography 1s 
to become interesting, 1t must cede its authority by admitting into its tex- 
tualizations speculations about the indeterminate, ambiguous times and 
places its subjects inhabit—and that inhabit its subjects These times and 
spaces remind us that inquiry can not capture a totality or offer neat 
stories of progress, whether about the building of knowledge, theory, or 
change in the field Ethnography should be thought of as offering its 
readers the responsibility of responding with thought to what they find 
Lyotard (1997) tells us, “Response 1s not to answer, but to address and 
carry forward" (p 228) To answer 1s to conclude In ethnography, we 
respond to a person, a situation, or a dilemma without certainty, without 
an illusion of a neat end We do so to 1magine the real otherwise, to think 
with others 


Notes 


Throughout this essay, there 1s some slippage between the terms ethnography and 
qualıtatıve While I draw from writers who claim both traditions, my discussion 1s 1n- 
tended to address ethnography, qualitative research, and naturalistic inquiry as they have 
been put to use ın (higher) educational research 

?This may not be a wholly fair representation, as the field over the last two decades 
has expanded to embrace critical, postmodern, and critical postmodern research (for ex- 
ample, see the essays ın Shaw, Valadez, & Rhoads, 1999) As put to use in higher educa- 
tional research, even these, however—and particularly critical postmodernism (e g , 
Tierney & Rhoads, 1993) —have an underlying teleology 

3Guba and Lincoln (1989) have described this as a stance that seeks natural laws, pre- 
suming that “Each act of inquiry brings us closer to understanding ultimate reality, even- 
tually we will be able to converge on it” (p 36) On worries about the need for research 
that 1$ practical and relevant to practitioners and policymakers, see, for example, Altbach 
(1998), Conrad (1989), Keller (1985), Kezar (2000), and Leslie & Beckham (1986) For 
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a questioning of the value of orienting research to policy-making concerns, see Birn- 
baum (2000) 

41 would argue that this 1s true of all social science but I confine my discussion to 
ethnographic, qualitative, and naturalistic inquiry 

5It ıs interesting to note the similarities between validate and verify in the Oxford 
English Dictionary Validate means “1 To render or declare legally valid, to confirm the 
validity of (an act, contract, deed, etc ), to legalize, 2 To make valid or of good author- 
ity, to confirm or corroborate, to substantiate or support, 3 To examine for incorrectness 
or bias, to confirm or check the correctness of” Valid includes “1 Good or adequate in 
law, possessing legal authority or force, legally binding or efficacious, 2 Of arguments, 
proofs, assertions, etc Well founded and fully applicable to the particular matter or cır- 
cumstances, sound and to the point, against which no objection can fairly be brought” 
Like validity, reliability is often attached to the verification of data I do not address it in 
this paper, however, as 1t 1s so far removed from the grounding of qualitative research 1n 
the particular 

6Т{ 1s interesting to note that four years after the publication of Naturalistic Inquiry, 
Guba and Lincoln (1989) turned away from the term “naturalistic inquiry” because, they 
explarned, ıt suggests “a realist ontology that we specifically reject" (p 19) They chose 
instead “constructivist” due to their understanding that “the central feature of our para- 
digm 1s its ontological assumption that realities, certainly social/behavioral realities, are 
mental constructions” (p 19) 

TIn methodological discussions of qualitative research 1n higher education, Naturalis- 
tic Inquiry has occupied a primary location (see, for example, Creswell, Goodchild, & 
Turner [1996] and Crowson [1987]) Other important texts, which I do not consider ex- 
plicitly, clude Glaser and Strauss (1967), Strauss and Corbin (1994), and Miles and 
Huberman (1994) A review I conducted of articles published in the Journal of Higher 
Education and The Review of Higher Education from 1999—2001 reveals a continuing 
paucity of ethnographic, qualitative, and naturalistic studies and ongoing reliance on re- 
search based on surveys and large database studies (despite what appears impressionisti- 
cally to be a rise in theoretical and historical scholarship), suggesting that qualitative re- 
search continues to struggle for legitimacy I offer examples of some of these articles’ 
discussions of research methods to illustrate the ways Lincoln and Guba’s work has been 
unreflectively invoked These examples may also suggest that researchers are still trying 
to educate higher educational audiences about qualitative inquiry and its methods (or 
justify their uses) Because I do not wish to single out individuals but to discuss a field, 
I do not include authors or titles These are but a few examples, all chosen from The 
Review of Higher Education, primarily due to the presence of more complete discussions 
of methods than ın articles in The Journal of Higher Education 
(1) “I used three common qualitative techniques to ensure that the data collection and 
analysis of these case studies met the highest standards of trustworthiness for qualitative 
research, triangulation, member checking, and creating an audit trail (Lincoln & Guba, 
1985) This study employed three types of member checking to ensure credibility First, 
I held debriefing sessions with respondents 1mmediately after the interviews to test my 
initial understandings of the data Second, I contacted select research participants 
approximately three months after the interviews to test the evolving analytical cate- 
gones, interpretations, and conclusions I sent them a draft of the interpretation of 
data from their site, these respondents did not offer any substantive changes to the cate- 
gories and seemed pleased with the representation of their campus 1n the case-study 
write-up” (2000) (2) “Our data collection and analysis conformed to the highest stan- 
dards of qualitative research Instead of demonstrating constructs appropriate to quanti- 
tative research, such as reliability, internal validity, and external validity, we rigorously 
applied the parallel set of standards appropriate to qualitative research Qualitative re- 
search established the trustworthiness of its findings by demonstrating that the findings 
are credible, transferable, dependable, and confirmable We used four techniques to en- 
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sure trustworthiness triangulation, member checking, thick description, and keeping an 
audit trail (Lincoln & Guba, 1985)” (2001) (3) “Methodologically, this paper rests on 
the assumption that qualitative techniques are particularly well suited to ‘soliciting emic 
(insider) viewpoints’ and can ‘assist in determining the meanings and purposes that peo- 
ple ascribe to their actions,’ thereby giving those students a voice (Guba & Lincoln, 
1994, p 110)” (2000) (4) “These reports provided triangulation that helped me as- 
sess the validity of the interview findings (Glaser, 1978)” (2000) (5) “Authenticity and 
trustworthiness are always important factors in qualitative research like this study Miles 
and Huberman (1994) describe authenticity as ‘truth value’ (p 278), pointing out the re- 
searchers’ responsibility to gain an accurate understanding of what 1s really happening 
and their efforts to ensure that the study 1s credible and understandable Primary 
sources of data are typically considered more authentic than other forms of data” (2000) 
(6) “Trustworthiness refers to the truthfulness or accuracy of the data collected (Miles 
and Huberman, 1994) Triangulation suggests that data extracted from two or more 
sources are more like to be trustworthy than information from a single source” (2000) 

*They offered as an alternative “Member checking processes ought to be dedicated to 
verifying that the constructions collected are those that have been offered by respon- 
dents, while triangulation should be thought of as referring to cross-checking specific 
data 1tems of a factual nature" (p 241) 

?Joanne Martin's (2002) discussion of the problems of relying on a context or, for ex- 
ample, a job classification and assuming that all people in that context share a culture 
gets at the limitations of assuming boundaries She explains "What if culture is defined 
ш 1deational rather than material terms so that culture 1s seen as consisting of 1deas and 
meanings rather than particular people or Jobs? In 1deational conceptions of culture, bor- 
ders become permeable, because 1deas or 1nterpersonal contacts can be imported or ex- 
ported from the larger society or surrounding communuty into or out of an organizational 
context An organizational member can refrain from being a member of its culture or can 
be less of a member than another employee with the same job assignment Even bound- 
arıes—vvhat 15 in and out of the culture—can be seen as a subjectively created product of 
culture, edges can be socially constructed and those social constructions can change" 
(pp 26-27) Thus, the contested nature of a bounded space as actors 1n that space draw 
on resources ın constructing and negotiating a "culture" 1s not only constantly changing 
but also not always accessible to researchers 

10See also John Smith (1996) on the privileging of the technical over the conceptual as 
creating a context ın which "various books of a *how to do qualitative inquiry? variety 
found very fertile ground For example, a book by Miles and Huberman (1984) that at- 
tempted to standardize qualitative methods was very well received. The number of edi- 
tions the book has gone through clearly attests to the fact that they struck a chord with 
the profession Their message was quite clear Researchers should leave the philosophi- 
cal/epistemological issues to those who are most interested in them and get about the busi- 
ness of domg qualitative research—but do it properly They detailed various procedures 
for doing qualitative inquiry, with the injunction to their colleagues that if you do not fol- 
low these procedures you will not do good research and if you do you will” (p 163) 

HSee Ellis” (1995) Final Negotiations, in which she details the process of writing 
about her relationship with and the illness and death of Gene Weinstein, a fellow sociol- 
ogist, for an example of deeply personal autobiographical narration 

Even in Guba and Lincoln's (1989) reworked constructivist paradigm, which dis- 
avows verification, a form of closure 1s a tacit goal of research They describe negotiat- 
ing outcomes as a hermeneutic dialectic aimed at constructing “a comparison and con- 
trast of divergent views with a view to achieving a higher-level synthesis of them all, in 
the Hegelian sense” (p 149) Either consensus or the revelation of differing views 1s a 
potential outcome—yet this revelation 1s aimed at “the building of an agenda for negoti- 
ation” (p 149) Despite recognition of divergence, closure (through dialectic and syn- 
thesis) 1s sought 
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I3Martin (2002) advocates the use of what she calls a three-perspective theory of cul- 
ture that includes integration, differentiation, and fragmentation, which respectively un- 
derstand culture “as a homogeneous entity, as a collection of subcultures, or as a gather- 
ing of transient, 1ssue-specific concerns, constantly in flux" (p 151) As she describes it, 
data collection and analysis that span these conceptions of collectives and individuals 
allow more complex interpretations and representations of the world and allow for open- 
ness to multiple points of view and constructions of a context (pp 153-154) Ultimately, 
Martin's suggestion may be productive 1n 1ts encouragement of multivocality and com- 
plexity 1n textual representations. Aware of the potentially generalizing nature of realist 
texts and their rhetorical claims to authority and objectivity, she offers alternative textual 
strategies—such as acknowledging differences among cultural members or placing par- 
ticipants and researcher in dialogue that doesn’t necessarily end in consensus (pp 
292-293) While these are useful suggestions that get at complexity, they miss the fun- 
damental uncertainty of all research Martin’s recognition of inevitable dissensus still 
presumes unmediated access to a “real,” whether singular or multiple What 1s missing 1s 
an acknowledgment of uncertainty and advocacy of speculation that hints at unverifiable 
but potentially productive insights 
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Doing Research that Makes a Difference 


Over the past several years, the chasms between 
research and practice as well as research and policy have been the topic 
of commentaries (Keller, 1985, Layzell, 1990) of several addresses 
given by presidents of the Association for the Study of Higher Education 
(е g , Terenzini, 1996, Conrad, 1989, Nettles, 1995), and books (Kezar 
& Eckel, 2000) A prevalent theme ın these publications 1s the discon- 
nect between higher education research and policymakers and practi- 
tioners The solutions that have been offered to close these gaps include 
writing in a more user-friendly style, publishing research results 1n out- 
lets that are practitioner-oriented, presenting research results at practi- 
tioner-oriented meetings, and studying problems that are high on policy- 
makers’ and practitioners’ lists of priorities Essentially, solutions for 
closing the gap between research and practice involve two issues These 
are the need to study problems that are of greater relevance to policy- 
makers and practitioners (whoever they are) and the need to broaden the 
ways ın which research findings are disseminated 


The study upon which this paper 1s based, “Designing and Implementing a Diversity 
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We do not believe that the gap between research and practice will be 
closed by researchers choosing more relevant and/or bigger problems to 
study nor by their developing more user-friendly forms of dissemina- 
tion Instead, we believe that the problem lies ın the traditional method- 
ology of knowledge production As members of the educational research 
community we have been socialized to believe that the purpose of re- 
search 1s to produce scientific-like knowledge that practitioners can 
apply at the local level to improve educational outcomes, student suc- 
cess, leadership, and so on 

In this article we describe an alternative methodology for conducting 
research that 1s intended to bring about institutional change This 
process involves developing deeper awareness among faculty members, 
administrators, or counselors, of a problem that exists 1n their local con- 
text In some instances these individuals may be unaware that the prob- 
lem exists, 1n others, they may be aware of the problem but not of 15 
magnitude, or they may perceive its broad outline but not the details 

To differentiate between this alternative methodology and the tradi- 
tional way of conducting research, we call the former the “practitioner- 
as-researcher” model The principal distinction between the two models 
18 in their approach to knowledge production In the traditional model 
the individual identified as the researcher controls the production of 
knowledge, ın the practitioner-as-researcher model, stakeholders pro- 
duce knowledge within a local context ın order to identify local prob- 
lems and take action to solve them 

This article contains four parts that serve to delineate the distinctive- 
ness and utility of the practioner-as-researcher model In the first section 
we contrast the traditional model of research with the practitioner-as-re- 
searcher model Second, we provide details about a project 1n which we 
have utilized the practitioner-as-researcher approach, the Diversity 
Scorecard project Next, we discuss the outcomes that the practitioners 
who engaged 1n research experienced Finally, we provide our conclud- 
1ng thoughts and reflections on the process 


Part I The Methodologies of the Traditional and the Practitioner-as- 
Researcher Model 


The Traditional Model 


The traditional model of research production calls for a division of 
labor between the manufacturers of research findings (researcher) and 
the consumers of those findings (practitioner) In the traditional research 
model, the researcher defines the problem to be studied, selects the ap- 
propriate methods, collects the data, interprets them, and reports the 
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findings The role of the research subject 1s to provide the information 
the researcher 1s seeking The researcher 1s the expert on the problem to 
be studied, which gives him or her the authority to provide solutions 
The results of the research are reported ın journal articles that are gener- 
ally read by other researchers Most of these articles have no influence 
whatsoever on the actions of higher education practitioners Conse- 
quently, the knowledge obtained through research tends to remain unno- 
ticed and unused by those for whom it 15 intended If research 1s to have 
a real impact on higher education, it will take more than making the re- 
search producers’ reports more user-friendly for practitioners What 1s 
needed 1s another model for research production in higher education—a 
model that will at least supplement the traditional model if not replace it 

The norms that characterize the traditional model of conducting edu- 
cational research place a premium on the production of representational 
knowledge Representational knowledge 1s acquired by converting the 
characteristics of individuals, organizations, or phenomena into varı- 
ables that are connected to one another 1n a functional manner (Park, 
1999) An example of this 1s the analysis of student success 1n college as 
a function of the number of mathematics courses completed 1n high 
school Park writes, “The instrumental power of representational knowl- 
edge ın this functional form hes 1n its capacity to make predictions by 
showing antecedent events leading to probable consequences, which 
makes 1t possible, in theory, to produce desired events or to prevent un- 
desirable ones" (р 82) In the scholarship of higher education, much of 
the published research on student retention, 1nstitutional change, and 
leadership effectiveness 1s characteristic of representational knowledge 

Proponents of “decolonızıng” or “emancipatory” methodologies de- 
scribe traditional research as looking at indigenous people through “im- 
perial eyes” (Smıth, 1999, p 42) In higher education, one might say that 
traditional research is looking at students, faculty, or institutions through 
“researcher eyes ” Drawing on the work of Stuart Hall (1992), Smith de- 
scribes traditional research as the “West,” a model of research that has 
the following characteristics 


It (1) allows ‘us’ to characterize and classify societies into categories, (2) 
condense complex images of other societies through a system of representa- 
tion, (3) provide a standard model of comparison, and (4) provide criteria of 
evaluation against which other societies can be ranked (pp 42—43, empha- 
sis in the original) 


We see the traditional model of knowledge production as being far 
more to blame for the gap between research and practice than the irrele- 
vance of the problems studied, the colorless writing of researchers, or 
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their over-reliance on specialized journals as the accepted vehicle for the 
dissemination The traditional model’s methods, such as classification, 
measurement, and the creation of ideal models, even though they are re- 
markably effective 1n reducing complexity and chaos 1nto manageable 
concepts, rarely provide a picture that reflects the reality of a particular 
place and particular people 

In the traditional model, research production 1s held to be a highly so- 
phisticated and skilled enterprise In addition to requiring years of grad- 
uate training to understand its intricacies, it demands extensive knowl- 
edge of procedures for eliminating biases and proficiency 1n ever more 
complex statistical techniques Because of the difficulties involved, an 
individual's research production serves not only to create new knowl- 
edge but also to demonstrate his or her skill and worthiness for academic 
promotions The focal audience for research reports consists of journal 
reviewers and editors Thus, the reports display the care with which the 
study adheres to the requirements of an accepted methodology 

Traditional research methodology has a stronger association with quan- 
titative studies that mimic the scientific approach. However, even though 
the methods of data gathering are different, qualitative studies constitute 
traditional research 1n that the roles assumed by the researcher and re- 
searched are based on the traditional model of knowledge production 

The kind of knowledge valued ın the quantitative-based traditional 
model ıs independent of context It states what, in general, 15 so It 1s not 
focused on the individual differences at local institutions (Huberman, 
1999) In its applied form, it asserts that certain programmatic interven- 
tions bring about better results than others When the consumers of 
higher education research are confronted with a problem, they consult 
the journals to find out which programs the researchers have determined 
will provide effective solutions Then they can implement such pro- 
grams with confidence that they will solve the local problem In tradı- 
tional qualitative studies, even though knowledge 1s treated as context 
dependent and emphasis 1s placed on individual differences, the re- 
searcher does not involve the subjects in decisions about research ap- 
proaches and research design (Heron, 1996) Research, whether 1n the 
tradition of positivism or interpretivism ıs still conducted at a distance 
and “largely fails to penetrate the experienced reality” (Stringer, 1996, 
p 6) of the everyday life of the researched 


Practitioner-as-Researcher 


Our motivation to create a practitioner-as-researcher model stems 
from our affiliation with the Center for Urban Education (CUE), the 
mission of which 1s to conduct research that will result 1n the creation of 
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enabling institutional environments for children, youth, and adults from 
socially and economically disenfranchised groups residing 1n urban set- 
tings Realizing that the data collection practices used 1n the past would 
not enable us to attain our goal, we decided to adopt a practitioner-as-re- 
searcher model that was more closely aligned with the Center’s mission 
Our opportunity to develop this approach came two years ago, when 
CUE received a grant from The James Irvine Foundation to work with 
14 urban colleges 1n Southern California on improving educational out- 
comes for African American and Latino students The model for con- 
ducting research introduced ın this article evolved from our work with 
these 1nstitutions over a two-year period on the Diversity Scorecard pro- 
ject We call this model “practitioner-as-researcher” to emphasize that in 
1t the roles of the researched and researcher are reversed to some extent 
That 1s, practitioners take the role of researchers, and researchers as- 
sume the roles of facilitators and consultants 

The practitioner-as-researcher model has elements of community 
(Smith, 1999), collaborative, and participatory action research (Bray et 
al , 2000, Stringer, 1996) 1n that the purpose of inquiry is to bring about 
change at 1ndividual, organizational, and societal levels The methodol- 
ogy consists of outsider researchers working as facilitators engaged with 
insider teams of practitioners in a process of collecting data and creating 
knowledge about local problems as seen from a local perspective 

Reason and Bradbury (2001) write that action research “is a participa- 
tory, democratic process concerned with developing practical knowing 
ın the pursuit of worthwhile human purposes" and that 15 primary pur- 
pose “15 to produce practical knowledge that 1s useful to people ın the 
everyday function of their lives” (pp 1-2) In the practitioner-as-re- 
searcher model, individuals conduct research about their own institu- 
tions, and by doing so they acquire knowledge that they can use to bring 
about change ın these institutions 

Because institutional insiders conduct the actual research, the role of 
the professional researcher shifts from research producer to consultant 
and facilitator for the practitioner researchers The practitioner-as-re- 
searcher model requires that the profes$ional researcher be skilled ın 
building and maintaining personal relationships as well as in research 
design Above all, 1t 1s important for the insiders to assume ownership of 
their findings “The outcome 1s knowledge that heightens the members’ 
awareness of what 1s occurring within their institutions and increases 
their motivation to effect change Thus, the knowledge produced in this 
model 1s practical and effective in directing changes 

To more clearly define what we mean by the practitioner-as-re- 
searcher model, we will distinguish it from other forms of action-ori- 
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ented research which prioritize participation as a key feature Reason 
(1994) describes three approaches to participative inquiry cooperative 
inquiry, participatory action research, and action science or action 1n- 
quiry In the first phase of cooperative inquiry, the coresearchers agree 
upon the proposed area for research and methods for carrying out the re- 
search In utilizing the practitioner-as-researcher model, we did not col- 
laborate with the practitioners on the identification of the problem We, 
the outsiders, identified a suspected problem area—inequities in educa- 
tional outcomes for African American and Latino students in postsec- 
ondary educatıon—and ın that sense set the agenda for the research We 
also chose the method for conducting this research—examuning institu- 
tional data disaggregated by race and ethmicity So while we feel that the 
practitioners’ involvement 1n the research 1s, 1n fact, the key feature that 
produced the outcomes we sought, the practitioners were not involved in 
the development of the research question or method In this sense, the 
practitioner-as-researcher process 1s not a faithful application of action- 
oriented research 

Participatory action research operates 1n the political realm and 1s 
concerned with producing knowledge and empowering people and com- 
munities through genuine collaboration This model may have been 
more applicable to our project had we worked directly with students of 
color on participating campuses who were experiencing inequities in ed- 
ucational outcomes Instead we worked with faculty, administrators, and 
staff to conduct research on this problem When comparing the political 
power of these two groups, the students appear to be those ın need of 
empowerment in terms of making institutional change We chose to 
work with faculty, administrators, and staff because we felt they were 
closer to and could have more direct effects on the decision-making sys- 
tems of the institutions 

Our model belongs to that category of research known generally as 
action science or action inquiry, which 1$ а “form of inquiry into prac- 
tice” (Reason, 1994, p 330) There are differences among researchers 
who operate within these categories Research conducted in these areas 
1s concerned with transforming organizations and communities to act 
self-reflectively and collaboratively within everyday practice However, 
this reflection among community members often operates at a more the- 
oretical and abstract level, focusing on “the collective dream and mis- 
sion” (p 331) Reflections such as these are secondary to those engaged 
in by the practitioners-as-researchers 1n our current project The target 
for our collaborative 1nquiry was more concrete and specific—to raise 
awareness of the existence of inequities 1n educational outcomes by 1n- 
volving members of 14 campuses ш a data-driven project Hence, our 
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model fills a distinct space in the realm of action research because of the 
questions and methods ıt employs, as well as the focused nature of the 
study 


Part П The Diversity Scorecard A Practitioner-as-Researcher Project 


The purpose of this section 1s to illustrate the practitioner-as-re- 
searcher model by discussing a particular case of the use of the model as 
well as the choice to use this model by describing the Diversity Score- 
card project 1n depth The Diversity Scorecard project 1s concerned with 
equity 1n educational outcomes for African American and Latino stu- 
dents The stated goal was to work 1n partnership with 14 urban two- and 
four-year colleges, public as well as independent, to improve educa- 
tional outcomes for undergraduate students who are African American, 
Latino, or members of other groups with a history of underrepresenta- 
tion ш and underpreparation for higher education We proposed to ac- 
complish this by involving participants from the 14 institutions in the 
identification of indicators that would enable them to assess and 1m- 
prove institutional effectiveness in terms of equity in access, retention, 
Institutional receptivity, and excellence for students of color The focus 
was specifically on African-Americans and Latinos because they typi- 
cally experience the greatest inequities in educational outcomes Equity 
1s defined as the point at which a particular ethnic group’s representation 
across all majors, programs, honors, and so on at the institution 1s equal 
to the group’s representation 1n the student body Therefore, 1f Latino 
students make up 25% of the student body, they should also make up 
25% of the Dean's List To achieve this, the activities of the project were 
aimed at developing leadership for change among the research team 
members ın the 14 participating institutions 


Why use the Practitioner-as-Researcher Model to Explore 
Equity? 

Our interest in conducting research that will make a difference arose 
from the predicted consequences of the demographic and educational 
changes ın California, the state ın which we live and work California 1s 
known for its ethnic diversity and growing minority population Steady 
influxes of immigrants continue to intensify this trend Not only is Cali- 
fornia the most ethnically diverse state with an expediently growing 1m- 
migrant population, it 1s often seen as a prime example of an economy 
experiencing the polarizing effects of globalization (Sassen, 1994) In- 
creasingly, the scenario being written for California is one of economic 
polarization because a growing sector of the population, primarily 
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Latino, 1s not reaching the educational level that will be a prerequisite 
for the jobs ın the future Demographers have painted a bleak future 
showing that the gap between the haves and have-nots 1s widening, with 
an increasing likelihood of social breakdown as low-skilled immigrant 
and ethnic minorities proliferate at the bottom of the labor market and 
highly skilled workers are 1mported from other states or countries 
(Myers, Park, & Hacegaba 2000) 

The primary approach used to address these concerns has been the de- 
velopment of a system for enhancing diversity 1n higher education 
Termed the “pipeline” model , this system focuses on providing munor- 
ity students with greater access to higher education It 1s based on the 
view that the normal channels are blocked for minorities and barriers 
must be removed and new pipelines of access laid Ibarra (2001) de- 
scribed the four-fold mission of the pipeline model (1) to increase the 
number of minority students enrolled in higher education, (2) to offer re- 
medial courses and tutorial support for underprepared minority students, 
(3) to assist ın meeting the financial, academic, and sociocultural needs 
of minority students, and (4) to offer academic advice and counseling on 
issues related to culture (pp 236-237) The pipeline model has been ex- 
tended into the primary and secondary schools with programs designed 
to help minority students in preparation for college and eventually for 
graduate school admission and academic positions 

In spite of long involvement with diversity initiatives, institutions of 
higher education do not appear to have made much headway in reversing 
these troubling trends (The California Citizens Commission on Higher 
Education, 1998) Presently, only 4% of California’s Latino and 3% of 
Afrıcan American high-school graduates have the grades and test scores 
to qualify for admission to the University of California This compares 
most unfavorably with the 13% of white and 30% of Asian American 
high-school graduates who qualify for the University of California Fur- 
thermore, ın Shape of the River, a study intended to show how ethnic mi- 
norities benefit from the pipeline model, Bowen and Bok (1998) found a 
performance gap or academic differential between the GPA ranking of 
graduating minority and majority students 

This being the case, the project described 1n this article was motivated 
by aconcern that ın spite of increased access to higher education for stu- 
dents of color, there continue to be major inequities in educational out- 
comes, particularly among African American and Latino students Had 
we chosen to use the traditional model of research, our team of outsiders 
would have collected data from the 14 institutions, taken it back to our 
offices at the University of Southern California for analysis, and written 
a report emphasizing the technical sophistication of our work The re- 
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port would then have been submitted for publication and a copy for- 
warded to the presidents of the participating institutions These presi- 
dents might or might not have read it and might or might not have shared 
it with the faculty who might or might not have found it useful 
However, rather than conducting research that would culminate with 
papers and articles in which we would reveal patterns of inequity in ed- 
ucational outcomes and make general recommendations about how they 
might be reduced, we wanted our work to make differences at the very 
sites where inequities 1n educational outcomes exist That 1s, rather than 
trying to reach an unspecified audience in the hope that our findings 
would influence their practices, we wanted to find a way of conducting 
research that would be situated in and shaped by local conditions and 
local individuals We wanted the participating institutions to learn 
whether the pipeline approach was working 1n terms of achieving equity 
1n educational outcomes for African American and Latino students We 
wanted the institutions to incorporate the knowledge they had acquired 
into the local systems of decision making To put it simply, we wanted to 
be able to facilitate research by local participants that would improve 
their understanding of diversity on their respective campuses and influ- 
ence their actions to achieve equity 1n educational outcomes among their 
students The vehicle for accomplishing this was the Diversity Scorecard 
project, which 1s described in greater detail 1n the following section 


The Diersity Scorecard Project 


As mentioned above, most efforts related to diversity and achieve- 
ment ın higher education have focused on access to postsecondary 1nsti- 
tutions and on the dynamics of interracial and intercultural human rela- 
tions, most often on predominantly white campuses Our interest was 
quite different We wanted to focus attention on the accountability side 
of diversity—the missing link between access to institutions and evi- 
dence of results 1n educational outcomes in the diversity agenda in gen- 
eral We sought to do this among those institutions that have success- 
fully achieved diversity 1n their student body but who have a long way to 
go in duplicating the same degree of diversity in those educational out- 
comes that indicate students of color have an opportunity to gain access 
to opportunity and power 

The scorecard tool The strategy used ın the Diversity Scorecard pro- 
ject was the examination of institutional data disaggregated by race/eth- 
nicity that reflected educational outcomes by teams of institutional ac- 
tors 1n the local context The Diversity Scorecard was derived from 
Kaplan and Norton’s (1992) balanced scorecard for business and the 
academic scorecard (O’Neil et al , 1999) The Diversity Scorecard pro- 
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vides four concurrent perspectives on institutional performance in terms 
of equity 1n educational outcomes access, retention, institutional recep- 
tivity, and excellence It 1s basically an accountability framework that 1s 
appealing to institutional leaders who have to respond to external calls 
for creating “cultures of evidence " It has been observed that admınıstra- 
tors act when things go wrong and that one of the ways that admınıstra- 
tors sense that things are going wrong 1s through data analysis (Birn- 
baum, 1988) It 1s also true that what gets measured 1s what gets 
attended to by campus leaders A serious shortcoming of the diversity 
agenda thus far has been the absence of baseline data and benchmarks 
that would make it possible for institutions to engage in a systematic and 
continuous self-appraisal and improvement of their “diversity” efforts 

The scorecard process The Diversity Scorecard provided the means 
to involve campus members 1n the production of knowledge about stu- 
dent outcomes disaggregated by race and ethnicity The involvement of 
campus teams 1n gathering and analyzing data 1n order to create the 
measures and benchmarks for their institution’s Diversity Scorecard was 
the strategy that we used to develop or intensify their awareness and 
consciousness about the fact that inequity ш educational outcomes 1$ 
widespread on their campuses 

The evidence teams’ first order of business was to identify inequities 
in educational outcomes, this is a cognitive process ! Recognition re- 
quires learning, something that was not known before or that was sus- 
pected but never confirmed with evidence As learning 1s more likely to 
happen through conversation, proponents of communities of practice 
recommend that professionals who have something 1n common learn by 
participating ın activities in which they interact with one another 
(Wenger, 1998) However, participation ın a community of practice 1s 
not simply a matter of attending meetings or events According to 
Wenger, it 1s a “more encompassing process of being active participants 
ın the practices of social communities and constructing identities in rela- 
tion to these communities” (p 4) Thus, a community of practice pro- 
vides the situation and establishes the conditions associated with effec- 
tive learning, which can bring about important changes in an 
individual’s beliefs, values, and actions of individuals. The opportunity 
for institutional change lies in the possibility that individual participants 
will transfer their learning to other contexts within the institution, and 
by doing so, enable others to learn and to change 

Although we “outsiders” identified the problem and the framework to 
be used for research, each evidence team selected the educational out- 
comes to focus on Their choices reflected the unique concerns of each 
type of institution The ability of each team to concentrate on institu- 
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tional priorities indicates a major advantage of the practitioner-as-re- 
searcher model Institutions of higher education are very different from 
one another, but their differences are not clearly revealed in much of the 
research, particularly when viewed through the interpretive lens of the 
“research university” The fact that the evidence teams of 14 institutions 
developed 58 fine-grained measures? of educational outcomes indicates 
why it 1s so difficult to translate generalized research findings into prac- 
tice According to one participant, 


The DS could be the antidote to anti-affirmative action When you make the 
institutions choose the indicators and show whether they are succeeding or 
failing on them It's more meaningful than if others [external agents] con- 
struct measures 


Our expectation was that through the process of developing the Diver- 
sity Scorecard and writing up a report on their findings, the members of 
the campus teams would become experts on the state of equity on their 
respective campuses By involving team members 1n the actual gather- 
ing of information on student outcomes and disaggregating it by race 
and ethnicity, some of the participants might feel more empowered to 
assume the role of change agents That is, “The knowledge production 
itself may become a form of mobilization” that induces individuals to 
take action (Gaventa & Cornwall, 2001, p 76) 


Part Ш Outcomes for Practitioners-as-Researchers 


Action research is a valuable strategy because the production of knovvl- 
edge by members of an inquiry group has the potential to be transforma- 
tional Participating in an inquiry group can increase members’ awareness 
of a problem, make them more conscious of their capacities for action, 
and empower them to use their newly acquired expertise to influence oth- 
ers (Gaventa & Cornwall, 2001, Park, 1999, Smith, 1999) According to 
Stringer (1996), "If an action research project does not make a difference, 
in a very specific way, for practitioners and/or their clients, then it has 
failed to achieve 1ts objectives" (p 11, emphasis 1n the original) The ef- 
fectiveness of the Diversity Scorecard project depends on two kinds of 
changes The first kind has to do with the teams and their 1ndividual mem- 
bers At the team level, one might ask these questions “15 there evidence 
that mutual involvement 1n the production of knowledge has made a dif- 
ference for the group as a whole? Has the team acquired new awareness 
about inequities, and 1f so, has this awareness led to collective action?" At 
the individual level, one might ask "Is there evidence that individuals 
have developed new awareness, that they feel empowered, that they have 
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initiated changes in their own practices as faculty members, academic ad- 
munistrators, institutional researchers, or counselors?” 

The second kind of change 1s the ultimate indication of the effective- 
ness of this proyect At some point, one must ask, “Is there evidence that 
educational outcomes for African American and Latino students reflect 
progress toward equity?" When this question can be answered affirma- 
tively, then change 1s occurring In our view, change of this nature re- 
quires that the individuals who are responsible for decisions affecting 
the education of African American and Latino students must, them- 
selves, go through a process of change At this stage of the project it 1s 
too soon to evaluate changes in student outcomes Moreover, ıt would 
not be possible to do so without initiating longitudinal cohort studies 3 

In order to determine the effects of the inquiry process on members of 
the evidence teams, we maintained field notes and also conducted inter- 
views with a subset of the participants This aspect of the project 1s 1n 
progress, and the quotations provided are only for the purposes of illus- 
tration A more rigorous analysis of the kinds of changes experienced by 
individuals is currently underway In the following sections we provide 
examples of individual changes as well as examples of individuals for 
whom the project made no difference 


New Awareness about Inequities in Educational Outcomes 


Considering the limited awareness of inequities ın educational out- 
comes for African Americans and Latinos, the inquiry process proved to 
be a revelation for the evidence teams To realize the seriousness and 
enormity of the problem, they had to find the evidence and draw their 
own conclusions While some had initially been dubious, data disaggre- 
gated by race and ethnicity convinced them that inequities did indeed 
exist on their own campuses Team members usually reacted with sur- 
prise when they saw what the data revealed For example, 1n one 1nstitu- 
tion, 1t was generally known that about 4196 of the first-time students 
needed remediation 1n mathematics. Compared to other 1nstitutions, this 
was a low percentage However, when the data on remediation were dis- 
aggregated by race and ethnicity, they indicated that within the first-time 
student population, 78% of the African Americans and 52% of the Lati- 
nos experienced this need The following comment from a team member 
reflects the group's overall response 


This 1s the first time that I’m aware of that anyone 1s looking at this problem 
by ethnicity and to this level of detail [Now that the data have been disag- 
gregated] we can look more deeply and systematically at remediation rather 
than Just the 59/41 spht (between math and English) This 1s central on 
everyone's mind We can really raise conversation around this 
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On another campus, as the evidence team was reviewing data tables 
that had been prepared for them by the institutional research office, a 
dean was particularly struck by what they disclosed about student’s per- 
formance ın several mathematics courses 


It was presented 1n such a way that 1t was very overwhelming I think every- 
body who saw the data said, “VVovv, we have a real serious problem” All of a 
sudden, seeing the data provided in that way, everybody stepped back and 
gasped and said, "Boy, there's something going on” We shared it with the 
Provost He was ın awe of ıt We talked about it ın several committee meet- 
ings and people were 1n awe of 1t and the President was made aware of 
this 1nformation and he was 1n awe of it 


One of the reasons why these data inspired such “awe” was that they 
were displayed on a table with five columns, each of which represented 
an ethnic group The rows listed about 27 “gateway” courses—e g , In- 
troduction to Economics, various mathematics courses The last column 
showed what percentage of all the students who had taken a particular 
course completed ıt with a grade of C or higher The other columns 
showed the pass rates for students from each ethnic group For example, 
ın Introduction to Economics 70% of the students may have completed it 
with a grade of C or higher The other columns showed the pass rates for 
each ethnic group If the percentage of, say, Latinos who earned a “C” or 
higher grade was equal to (7096) or higher than the pass rate for the total, 
the percentage was shown ın the color blue, but if the percentage was 
below the total (<70%), и would be shown ın red This color coding 
made inequities ш educational outcomes of minority students startlingly 
obvious 4 


The columns for Latinos, African Americans, and Native Americans were al- 
most virtually all in red they were below the average 1n all the remedial 
courses They were below the average ın all of the college-level math 
courses They were below the average in the business quantitative courses 
And when you look at this, you’re thinking “These students aren’t going to 
be around ” 


According to Huberman (1999), “Mindshifts are invariably self-initi- 
ated" (p 311) This may account for the limited impact of traditional re- 
search on everyday practice, because research knowledge alone 1s not 
sufficient to bring about conceptual shifts among practitioners On the 
other hand, when practitioners are the researchers, the knowledge they 
generate 1s more likely to produce a conceptual shift The following ex- 
cerpt from one of our interviews describes such an occurrence 


We've known for some time that the highest graduation rates are among the 
Latinos, and we’ve always been very proud of that Then somebody said, 
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“Do they graduate with GPA”s as high as everybody else? Do they graduate 
ın majors across the campus or are they congregated ın a few places? Are 
those places preparing them for careers?” And I’m going “I don’t know I 
never thought about that” But then not only do we need to think about those 
questions but to realize that the numbers can start toward giving you answers 
to them And in some cases watching the numbers gets you closer and closer 
to the causes When somebody went, “Oh God, the culture of assessment 
again!” I'd say “But look at what I learned” And you know, you figure if и 
changed my attitude I might be able to change somebody else’s attitude 


Another individual experienced a conceptual shift and discussed how 
working on the Diversity Scorecard affected how she and other team 
members developed a different way of thinking about data 


[The Diversity Scorecard] really changed our way of thinking, and it 
changed the way in which we talked with others on campus about data and 
information it has been frustrating because we’re clearly thinking in a 
different way than a lot of our peers or colleagues They haven’t had the 
opportunity to really think in the same way or to question or probe 


Evidence Supersedes Anecdotes 


Participation 1s a learning process as well as a research process 
(Green & Levin, 1998) In addition to raised awareness about inequities 
in educational outcomes, another outcome of the use of the practitioner- 
as-researcher model ın the Diversity Scorecard project was that partici- 
pants developed a commitment to data-informed knowledge that ex- 
tended beyond the immediate project and into other aspects of their 
professional work Through their work as researchers, they came to rec- 
ognize the superiority of knowledge derived from data over that which 1s 
based on anecdotal evidence One team member expressed that the data 
confirmed what he knew and validated his work as a dean He reported 
that the Diversity Scorecard 


has provided the opportunity for me, as the dean of undergraduate Studies, 
not Just as a concerned individual, to focus on something And what it did is, 
it validated I think what I was feeling intuitively, and I had heard it anecdo- 
tally for a number of years it presented data in a way that was just over- 
whelming 


Another team member from a private institution told us that we had 
taken away his innocence, because he now sees everything in terms of 
outcomes and benchmarks He said, 


You have tainted my vision I now think differently 


Two other members of the same team had similar responses One com- 
mented, 
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On this campus when we talk about issues and problems we often talk about 
mythologies Evidence-based practices provide [information] about where 
we are and where we need to improve This project 1s training me to think 
critically I now look at some of the mythologies and ask about supportive 
data 


The second member said, 


There are a lot of mythologies Doing this project I’ve found many ways of 
thinking about data I’ve even learned new techniques as an Institutional Re- 
search person 


A member of another team admitted having changed from being skepti- 
cal about the project to becoming an advocate for ıt 


I want 1t understood that at first I was very skeptical about this project How- 
ever I have found the approaches to data very useful This makes it easy 
when tying it into other things I’m doing or committees I'm on The 
evidence-based practices have allowed for a lot of spillover This pushing to 
look at data is spilling over to other areas such as when we ask, “Is the 
curriculum working? 


Participants indicated that the project provided an important learning 
experience Comments such as these were typical “We can make argu- 
ments supported with numbers”, “something we've learned from this 
project 1s to ask questions about how we can do things better", *I had 
never thought about gateway courses—ever”, “I’m learning lots about 
how I can look at data", “I have learned different ways of percerving”, 


“T m trying out ways I can apply the knowledge more this semester” 


Self-Change and Empowerment 


It 1s too early 1n the project to determine whether new awareness has 
led to self-change and empowerment among the participants However, 
at this point we can provide brief examples from Diversity Scorecard 
team reports and from a few individuals who have been interviewed 
One Diversity Scorecard team from a public institution wrote a report to 
their president noting that in learning more about their students, they at- 
tained а new perspective by looking at the data They then reported 


With the information gained from this exercise and a sustained effort, we be- 
lieve that [our institution] can make an even greater difference in the level of 
success that our students achieve while at [our institution] and beyond 


Another report written by a team from a small, private 1nstitution to the 
president of the college stated they had 


found the Scorecard approach and process— of evidentiary 1nquiry into 
the state of equity 1n student outcomes and potentially enabling or inhibiting 
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practices that contribute to these outcomes—a “high” learning experience, 
transformational, and likely to bring about or has already resulted in changes 
1n practices 


These excerpts exemplify empowerment as a result of participating 1n 
the Diversity Scorecard process at the team level The teams highlighted 
felt compelled to 1mprove the conditions at their 1nstitutions to ensure 
the academic success of Latino and African American students 

Empowerment also occurred at the individual level One individual 
spoke expansıvely about the project having intensified his commitment 
to issues of equity 


It reinforces your feelings about wanting to continue to try to bring about 
change, ıt helps me kind of get a little fired up ıt ıs like when you go toa 
concert, a good concert and you come back and you’re fired up because 
you're ready to go again 


This 1ndividual made other comments about the project that were very 
consistent with our view of ways 1n which the practitioner-as-researcher 
model might make a difference 


As a result of this project, you kind of become a bit more interested in want- 
ing to become change agents Not Just merely people who facilitate the flow 
of work and the implementation of procedures and policies, but that we kind 
of take a conscious interest 1n trying to bring about change I always try to be 
a change agent, but I also remind myself that given where I am, I know that I 
become complacent, and I know that there are certain things that I start tak- 
ing for granted 


In another example of feeling empowered, a woman at a private college 
spoke about feeling more appreciated by the president and being seen as 
someone who has valuable information 


I think the project has transformed my role The president will often call 
upon me or my colleagues on the team to brief her prior to meeting with an 
outside agency or about certain diversity issues and that has been an interest- 
ing learning experience for me 


This woman also discussed how the Scorecard inspired her and her 
team to actively make changes on campus to address students” needs In 
her interview, she said, 


I mean [the Diversity Scorecard project] even caused us at that point to do 
something we never had really sat down and done And that was to create 
what for us became the Intercultural Vision Statement You know, a kind of 
mission statement for the intercultural initiative It was almost going back 
to ground zero and starting over, and и was, I think, an altogether positive 
thing that happened, and 1t wouldn't have happened without the Scorecard 
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A woman from another team spoke of the Scorecard affecting her pro- 
fessional career ın that it has provided her with resources that have mo- 
tivated her 


Personally, ıt [the Diversity Scorecard Project] has opened my eyes This 
process has really given me new energy, a new life for my professional work 
It has opened up resources and access to information and to knowledge that 
I didn’t have and its really 105 made me excited again about my work and 
motivated me to pursue further studies for myself 


Individuals Who Did Not Experience Change 


There were a few individuals who reported that the project had no ef- 
fect on them We feel 1t 1s important to be frank that not all members of 
the Diversity Scorecard project experienced a deepening of awareness of 
inequities, nor experienced motivation to address equities For exam- 
ple, a woman faculty member told us, 


It [the project] felt like an exercise We did come up with a few things, but it 
wasn’t as much as we would’ve liked And one of the reasons well, our 
team kept changing I'm not sure it was worth all the time that was put into 1t 
on our part We never did our homework as much as we should’ve because 
we had so much else going on, and I think had people gotten stipends? from 
the beginning it might have been taken a little more seriously It might have 
been more useful I really do I think that would’ve made the difference It 
didn’t even have to be a lot but a kind of acknowledgment that we were 
adding to USC’s project 


Another individual who was an institutional researcher, reported that the 
project had no effect on him and that he had learned nothing new To- 
ward the end of the interview, the USC interviewer summarized what he 
was hearing from this individual as follows, 


Гуе gotten from you that your eyes were open to start with ın terms of 
these issues and they remained open The program didn’t close them and it 
didn’t open them any wider basically 


To which the participant responded, 
I think that’s fair to say 


This individual had been resistant to the project from the outset, and in 
his interview he expressed considerable frustration with the design of 
the project as well as with the USC project staff members who were 
working with his team He said, 


I’ve been doing this kind of work for eighteen years, and when individuals 
come ın and begin to dictate the scope, course, and direction of your work it 
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was very difficult for me personally to indicate that your approach 1s simply 
not mine There was no sense that we were partnering 1n this kind of investi- 
gation It was “We have work to do Let’s get busy” 


He also resented the time he and his colleagues had to spend in prepar- 
ing the research report for the president, 


We're making this an elaborate twenty-page document, and there 1$ no pay- 
off for us 1n the sense of all the effort we’ve put in 


This individual had come into the project late, having inherited it from 
his predecessor Soon after his appointment to the team, two other indi- 
viduals joined the team, both of them senior faculty members who also 
had administrative responsibilities The two of them were enthusiastic 
about the project and found 1t very useful One, ın particular, played a 
major role 1n the writing of the research report 

Not long after the institutional researcher had responded so negatively 
in his interview, the team met to “rehearse” the presentation of the report 
to the president Much to our surprise this session turned out to be a mo- 
ment of revelation As the group was about to start going through their 
PowerPoint presentation of the data on student outcomes, the 1nstitu- 
tional researcher indicated that he was uncomfortable with the format 
being used to present the data as ıt was not the way that it ıs normally 
done When he reiterated that there was nothing new ın either the data or 
the report, one of the faculty members mentioned above ınterrupted and 
said, 


You may not have learned anything, but the rest of the team did You get to 
see the data all the бте because it's your job, but this was pretty much all 
new to me 


In the field notes the USC researcher wrote, 


It was like a hght bulb had gone off over [the institutional researcher’s] head 
He reflected for a few moments and then said that the Diversity Scorecard 
could be used to ‘raise consciousness’ about these issues around campus He 
said, “I don't know how else to phrase it,” he admitted, adding a little hesi- 
tantly, "In fact that's what my office should be doing and we're not doing a 
very good job of ıt right now” To make sure that this point would not be lost 
ın the meeting with the president, he added a bullet to the PowerPoint pre- 
sentation, stating that the Diversity Scorecard can be used to ‘raise con- 
sciousness among campus community members 


Since the institutional researcher came to this realization, his attitude to- 
ward the project and his 1nvolvement has changed dramatically, and he 
1$ now an advocate of the scorecard approach 
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Part IV Reflections on the Practıtıoner-as-Researcher Model 


This article provides an account of the first two years of a four-year 
project The manner ın which it 1s presented may create the impression 
that the process was smooth and uneventful Traditional research gener- 
ally tends to follow a detailed plan with regard to what kind of instru- 
ments will be used to gather data, how the data will be analyzed, and 
how and where the findings will be reported The practitioner-as-re- 
searcher model 1s quite different 1n many respects, one of which has to 
do with control over the 1mplementation of the project 


Different Teams, Different Experiences 


In this study we had to depend on the teams to meet and engage 1n the 
research process, and there were major differences in the number of 
times teams met and the number of team members who participated con- 
sistently For example, a three-person team at a small private institution 
that stayed 1ntact throughout the project had 29 two-hour on-campus 
meetings 1n a 24-month period In contrast, a team whose report was 
found not to be of value by the president of the institution met only nine 
times during the same period In retrospect, frequent meetings were cru- 
cial for building trusting and respectful relationships within teams The 
relationship that developed between the USC staff and members of the 
teams that met regularly ıs more collegial and partner-like, there 1s a 
sense that we are all in this together On the other hand, our relationship 
with the teams that met less frequently 1s more formal and distant In an- 
other article we have distinguished teams that demonstrated high levels 
of learning from those that did not on the basis of the former groups’ new 
recognitions of inequity in educational outcomes (Bauman & Bensimon, 
2002, Bauman 2002) To some extent those who demonstrated high lev- 
els of learning possessed some of the characteristics associated with “real 
teams” (Bensimon & Neumann, 1993)—e g , there was a strong sense of 
connectedness among the members, they viewed data from different per- 
spectives, asked questions, and engaged 1n extended conversations, and 
they accomplished the task In contrast, the teams we perceived as not 
achieving a high level of learning exhibited some of the characteristics of 
“illusory teams,"—e g , they approached the project as a chore to get out 
of the way rather than as something they were constructing The mem- 
bers of these teams lacked connectedness, they met less often, and they 
did not engage ın extended conversations about the data 


Rethinking Our Approaches with Team Members 


Perhaps the greatest and most unsettling difference between this pro- 
ject and traditional research 1s that 1t has required us to rethink ap- 
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proaches constantly Time and again we have changed our course in 
order to respond to emerging situations or incorporate our new learning 
In the first 18 months, our work was as much about gaining the teams’ 
trust and making them comfortable with us as it was about doing what 
we said we would do in our proposal Never having worked with this 
kind of research model, we had to learn how to do it by trial and error, 
and at times this was frustrating In particular, we had to adjust to the re- 
ality that working with people rather than working with “subjects” and 
“data” demanded that we be willing to be flexible and be more open to 
the teams’ preferences and needs Needless to say, 1t 1s very difficult to 
convey effectively the emotional energy that nurturing these teams re- 
quired of us Obviously, we are not consultants who come to the cam- 
puses a couple of times a year, advise faculty and staff on a particular 
topic or problem, and then go away Having a much greater stake ın the 
relationship, we worked to create a level of trust that would prevent the 
institutional teams from feeling constrained While our efforts suc- 
ceeded on most of the campuses, they achieved limited results or failed 
completely at three institutions 

Admittedly, the USC staff had to work through differences with cer- 
tain members of the evidence teams In some instances points of con- 
tention were not resolved but swept under the carpet in order to proceed 
with the task at hand Another mistake we made was that we did not give 
sufficient consideration to how institutional researchers might react to 
this project—specifically that they might regard us as intruders ın their 
domain Fortunately, most of the resistance was eventually overcome 
When institutional researchers began to see that others on the campus 
were 1nterested 1n examining data and working cooperatively, they too 
usually became more enthusiastic Some have commented that because 
the evidence teams' reports are simple and display data visually, they 
have received much more attention than 1s given to the institutional re- 
search reports they normally prepare 

Our decision to focus the project primarily on the educational out- 
comes for African Americans and Latinos caused some initial discom- 
fort among some of the teams In one institution, the president 1nformed 
us that this was not acceptable to her and let it be known that she was ap- 
prehensive about the appearance that black students were being flagged 
as underperforming 


Learning from the Practioner-as-Researcher Process 
Robert Moses and Charles E Cobb capture the difference we per- 
ceived between this project and tbe way we had conducted research pre- 
viously in their description of research as community organizing 
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The organizer does not have the complete answer 1n advance—the re- 
searcher’s detailed comprehensive plans for remedying a perceived problem 
The organizer wants to construct a solution with the community This ıs a 
long journey and not a linear progression It is a journey with zigs and zags, 
a process of push and pulls (Moses & Cobb, 2001, pp 111-112) 


The project did not evolve 1n a straight line As we learned by doing 
and gained a better understanding of what the project was about, we 
reinvented ıt continuously Our teamwork made it possible to do this 
without destabilizing the proyect Throughout the duration of the project 
the Center for Urban Education research team came together once a 
week to strategize, plan, brainstorm, and think out loud To a great 
extent the success of the project has depended on our capacity and will- 
ingness to dedicate time and effort to the process of working as а team 
ourselves 

Perhaps the most important advantage of the practitioner-as-re- 
searcher model is the knowledge it yields about local conditions Col- 
leges and universities cannot be treated as 1f they are all identical They 
differ 1n mission, structures, student bodies, funding sources, resources, 
etc They also change over time so that what was true of an institution 1n 
the past may not necessarily be so 1n the present. Neither are generaliza- 
tions about institutions or interventions always applicable The knowl- 
edge about a particular institution developed by its own members 1s usu- 
ally more relevant than knowledge about higher education in general 
developed by experts. 

To obtain findings through the practitioner-as-researcher model re- 
quires more time and involvement than traditional research Transferring 
the role of researcher from the expert outsider to a team of institutional 
insiders can be a very complex undertaking Furthermore traditional re- 
searchers involved ш the project must adjust to the unfamiliar roles of fa- 
cilitators and consultants. In spite of challenges the implementation of 
this approach may present, the CUE staff and the majonty of the evi- 
dence team members agree that the practitioner-as-researcher model 1s 
uniquely effective Its foremost advantage 1s that it yields findings that 
can actually make a difference ın the understandings and actions of fac- 
ulty and staff members within a particular institution of higher education 


Notes 


‘Susan Talburt (personal communication) has pointed out that if addressing inequity 
was only a matter of cognition it would be easier to deal with We agree that inequities 
are the product of institutionalized and societal forms of racism and power asymmetries 
that affect the quality of education for students of color from kindergarten through 
higher education. However, we felt it would be more productive in the long run to use the 
strategy of knowledge production as the starting place for the recognition of inequities 
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2The measures are available at 

http //www usc edu/dept/education/CUE/projects/ds/diversityscorec ard html 

3Phase II of the project which started on January 1, 2003, will involve cohort studies 
and ethnographic interviews with students 

4If this table had been presented ın black and white, as 1s the customary way of pre- 
senting institutional data, 1t would not have had much of an impact 

5The project does not provide stipends for the campus participants, however, there 
have been very few complaints about the lack of remuneration 
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Interviews and the Philosophy of Qualitative Research 


Interviewing as Qualitative Research A Guide for 
Researchers in Education and the Social Sciences, 
by Irving Seidman (2nd ed ) New York Teachers 
College Press, 1998 


InterViews An Introduction to Qualitative Research 
Interviewing, by Steinar Kvale Thousand Oaks, CA Sage, 1996 


Qualitative Interviewing The Art of Hearing Data, 
by Herbert J Rubin and Irene S Rubin 
Thousand Oaks, CA Sage, 1995 


PATRICK DILLEY, Southern IIlinois University 


Interviewing 1s key to many forms of qualitative educational research, 
we interview respondents for oral histories, life histories, ethnographies, 
and case studies (see Tierney & Dilley, 2002, for an overview of inter- 
viewing 1n education) Despite the primacy of verbal data 1n qualitative 
research, basic introductions to qualitative research (including Glesne & 
Peshkin, 1992, Merriam, 1998, and Rossman & Rallis, 1998) and “how 
to” guides for conducting qualitative projects (such as Goodall, 2000) 
include only sections on interviewing Only within the past decade have 
book-length explorations of interviewing been produced for an audience 
of educational researchers (as opposed to, say, anthropologists or sociol- 
ogists) Of those, three specifically acknowledge the philosophical foun- 
dations of interview methodologies Each examines, 1n complementary 
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ways, the relationships between philosophy and protocol, epistemology 
and research, words and meanings 

Irving Seidman’s Interviewing as Qualitative Research (1998) 1s 
grounded in the phenomenological tradition of three distinct, thematic 
interviews designed to question meanings of experience I find his work 
15 a good starting point for training new researchers, not because the 
structure of phenomenological interviewing 1s better than other forms of 
qualitative interviewing, but because Seidman ties the core of phenome- 
nology to the qualitative philosophy “Interviewing,” Seidman wnites, 


provides access to the context of people’s behavior and thereby provides a 
way for researchers to understand the meaning of that behavior A basic as- 
sumption 1n in-depth interviewing research 1s that the meaning people make 
of their experience affects the way they carry out that experience Inter- 
viewing allows us to put behavior in context and provides access to under- 
standing their action (1998, p 4) 


Meaning 1s not “just the facts,” but rather the understandings one has 
that are specific to the individual (what was said) yet transcendent of the 
specific (what is the relation between what was said, how it was said, 
what the listener was attempting to ask or hear, what the speaker was at- 
tempting to convey or say) Just as language signifies and 1s constituted 
by specifics and abstracts, so too does qualitatrve research—and inter- 
viewing 1n particular There are skills—physical, social, mental, com- 
municative—that embody the act of interviewing, but those alone will 
not determine answers to research questions For such determinations, 
budding researchers must learn the skill of comprehension, the complex 
aptitude and competence of reflection and representation which are 
perhaps ultimately unteachable by any method than trial and error As 
Seidman states, 


Researchers must ask themselves what they have learned from doing the 1n- 
terviews, studying the transcripts, marking and labeling them, crafting pro- 
files, and organizing categories of excerpts What connective threads are 
there among the experiences of the participants they interviewed? How do 
they understand and explain these connections? What do they understand 
now that they did not understand before they began the interviews? What 
surprises have there been? What confirmations of previous instincts? How 
have their interviews been consistent with the literature? How inconsistent? 
How have they gone beyond? (Seidman, 1998, pp 110-111) 


Those are questions for the interviewer, a continuing conversation 
with one’s self about the nature of how we have learned what we know 
` Interviews should allow us to investigate, in critical ways, our respon- 
dents’ comprehensions of their experiences and beliefs—as well as our 
own Of course, the structure of the interview event shapes the meanings 
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made (and conveyed) by both the interviewer and the respondent Serd- 
man emphasizes structuring interview projects and protocols 1n particu- 
lar ways to develop this understanding, but appears open to the notion 
that different questions, which would require different ways of knowing 
or comprehending, would require different ways of asking questions 1 
concur with Seidman's approach to ensuring such efforts are at the heart 
of interview projects and analyses, not a check-and-balance additive 


What are needed are not formulaic approaches to enhancing either validity 
or trustworthiness but understanding of and respect for the 1ssues that under- 
he those terms We must grapple with them, doing our best to increase our 
ways of knowing and of avoiding 1gnorance, realizing that our efforts are 
quite small ın the larger scale of things (Seidman, 1998, p 20) 


Where Seidman concentrates upon the structure of the interview event 
and research project, Herbert J Rubin and Irene S. Rubin, 1n Qualitative 
Interviewing (1995), emphasize a different set of necessary skills in 
qualitative interviewing “the art of hearing data” The Rubins reiterate 
interviewing’s epistemological origins “Qualitative interviewing 15 a 
way of finding out what others feel and think about their worlds 
Through qualitative interviews you can understand experiences and re- 
construct events in which you did not participate” (Rubin & Rubin, 
1995, p 1) They, too, place an emphasis upon comprehending and con- 
veying understandings of the researched and the researcher 

The Rubins base their recommendations—including practical strate- 
gies—4n a qualitative research philosophy that meshes nicely with Serd- 
man’s Moving beyond the craft of structuring interviews, Rubin and 
Rubin propose that making sense of interview data requires a paradigm 
of learning and understanding that ıs far from positrvistic “Qualitative 
interviewing 1s more than a set of skills, it is also a philosophy, an ap- 
proach to learning” (Rubin & Rubin, 1995, p 2) 

Rubin and Rubin outline three components of what they term a quali- 
tative “philosophy, an approach to learning” (1995, p 2) first, “under- 
standing 1s achieved by encouraging people to describe their worlds in 
their own terms,” second, “interviewing involves a relationship between 
the interviewer and the interviewee that imposes obligations on both 
sides,” and finally, “the philosophy helps define what 1s interesting and 
what 1s ethical [as well as to] provide standards to judge the quality of 
the research, the humanity of the interviewing relationship, and the com- 
pleteness and accuracy of the write-up” (Rubin & Rubin, 1995, p 2) I 
find Qualitative Interviewing an informative, needed, philosophically 
grounded text that clearly conveys the complexities of how qualitative 
senses or meanings are made from particular data of words and deeds 
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Such a philosophy of conducting and producing qualitative research 
might match Seidman’s (and probably most other qualitative re- 
searchers’), but ıt is far from what most social scientists—even, I think, 
from what most educational researchers—think of as “scientific” (See 
Elizabeth Adams St Pierre [2002] for a critique of what counts as scien- 
tific knowledge 1n an age of federally legislated research ) Rather than 
view this as a deficit, Rubin and Rubin contend that applying positivistic 
values and goals upon qualitative research is an improper imposition 


Qualitative research 1s not looking for principles that are true all the time and 
in all conditions, like laws of physics, rather, the goal 1s understanding of 
specific circumstances, how and why things actually happen in a complex 
world Knowledge in qualitative interviewing 1s situational and conditional 
(Rubin & Rubin, 1995, pp 38-39) 


Comprehension and understanding—key components of qualitative 
research—are conditional, philosophical considerations that are neces- 
sarily mndividualistic Steinar Kvale, in InterViews (1996), states more 
plainly than either Seidman or the Rubins that qualitative research inter- 
viewing 1s not formulaic, not a process that will generate or guarantee 
replicable results or 1nvestigations among any group of researchers “In- 
terviewing 1s acraft It does not follow content- and context-free rules of 
method, but rests on the judgments of a qualified researcher” (Kvale, 
1996, p 105) Kvale articulates the most detailed analysis of the kinds of 
interviews, the types of interview questions, the structures of analysis, 
and the elements of the social construction of validity within qualitative 
research Kvale offers six steps of analysis for making meaning collect- 
ing the subjects’ descriptions, allowing for the subjects’ self-discovery, 
condensing and interpreting the interview event by the interviewer, in- 
terpreting the transcribed interview by the interviewer, conducting fol- 
low-up interviews, and observing if interviewees begin to act differently 
from the insights of being involved in the research (Kvale, 1996, pp 
189-190) 

Ultimately, however, the act of crafting meaning from an interview 
and constructing a product to convey that meaning to particular audi- 
ences, defies homogeny “There are no standard methods, no wa regia, 
to arrive at essential meanings and deeper implications of what 1s said in 
an interview” (Kvale, 1996, p 180), and, consequently, what happens ın 
an interview event transcends protocol or design Further, the nature of 
interview analysis and reporting 1s more than transcribing what hap- 
pened when words were spoken 


The researcher goes beyond what 1s directly said to work out structures and 
relations of meaning not immediately apparent 1n a text This requires a cer- 
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tain distance from what 1s said, which 1s achieved by a methodological or 
theoretical stance, recontextualizing what 1s said in a specific conceptual 
context (Kvale, 1996, p 201) 


The connection between philosophy and epistemology in qualitative 
research 1s more fully explored in InterViews than ın Interviewing as 
Qualitative Research or Qualitative Interviewing Along with this 
methodological framework, Kvale provides extensive summations and 
examples of the epistemological issues and questions that we must ask in 
both conducting and evaluating qualitative research And yet he proffers 
an explicit, structured, fairly formal heuristic for conducting interview re- 
search Consequently, I find this book more useful 1n advanced instruc- 
поп as а capstone prior to undertaking a major (or even pilot) study, but 
not ın its entirety as an introduction to the topic of interviewing 

Despite this formality—or perhaps because of 1t—Kvale offers words 
to strike terror into the hearts of quantitative researchers (and call Seid- 
man’s phenomenological structure into question) “There is no common 
procedure for interview research Interview research if well carried 
out, can become an art” (Kvale, 1996, р 13) If Seidman's approach 
centers on the method of data collection and the Rubins’ upon the 
method of data analysis, Kvale’s intent 1s to describe the interview 
process as a complete research mini-paradigm, contained within a philo- 
sophical framework that resembles in form scientific investigations 
Kvale includes many lists of forms of activity and analysis, couched in 
the language of social science, but contrary to this formal, academic nar- 
rative structure for InterViews, Kvale clearly advocates for rigorous yet 
non-universal approaches to learning and conducting interview research 


In order to develop the qualitative interview as a form of research it 1s neces- 
sary to go beyond the dichotomy of all method versus no method I will dis- 
cuss a craftsmanlike approach that bypasses this opposition of rigid formal- 
1sm or naive spontaneity Craftsmanship here includes a shift from method to 
the person of the researcher, relating science to art, a skill model of transition 
from novice to expert, and the learning of research through apprenticeship 
(Kvale, 1996, p 105) 


This, too, 1s a philosophical standpoint, not a methodological one 
Alongside this standpoint ıs an epistemological position, for interview- 
ers cannot divorce our ways of knowing from our ways of trying to 
know, our literal questioning VVe—and our students—need to under- 
stand the nature of why we interview as well as the mechanics of how to 
interview Seidman, the Rubins and Kvale each add a component for be- 
ginning qualitative researchers to understand the principles as well as 
the methods of interviewing Individually, Seidman, the Rubins and 
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Kvale provide instruction for how to conceptualize, conduct and pro- 
duce interview research projects, collectively, the three works offer 1n- 
sight into how the perhaps most dominant qualitative research method 1s 
philosophical rather than instrumental in nature 
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Interrupting the Usual: Successful Strategies 
for Hiring Diverse Faculty 


Introduction 


Across the country, hundreds of campuses are en- 
gaged ın efforts to diversify their faculties ethnically/racially, in re- 
sponse to both internal and external pressures While fueled by numer- 
ous arguments related to the increasing diversity of their student body 
and the need,to prepare all students for a diverse society, the reality 1s 
that perhaps the least successful of all the many diversity initiatives on 
campuses are those 1n the area of faculty diversity Despite years of af- 
firmative action policies, faculty of color continue to be underrepre- 
sented in higher education (Astin, Antonio, Cress, & Astin, 1997, Black- 
shire-Belay, 1998, Harvey, 2001; Pavel, Swisher, & Ward, 1994, Trower 
& Chait, 2002, Turner & Myers, 2000, Wilson, 1995a,b) 

In response to this reality, the current literature offers numerous ex- 
planations for the low representation of faculty of color in the academy, 
coupled with suggestions for improving this condition While increasing 
attention 1s being paid to the condition of Asian-American faculty, the 
bulk of the research today has focused on historically underrepresented 
African-American, Latino/a, and American Indian faculty However, few 
studies to date stem from empirical work that considers the conditions 
under which appointments are made that contribute to a diverse faculty 
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Given the significance of hiring processes and practices in achieving a 
diverse faculty, this study examines the departmental search committee 
process and those conditions that lead to hiring diverse faculty in terms 
of race/ethnicity and gender 

Specifically, this study examines whether specific interventions ac- 
count for the hiring of diverse faculty above and beyond hiring done in 
academic areas specifically focused on race and ethnicity Using data 
from approximately 700 searches, we investigate the hypothesis that at 
Institutions with predominantly White populations, hiring of faculty 
from underrepresented groups (African-Americans, Latina/os, and 
American Indians) occurs when at least one of the following three des- 
ignated conditions are met (1) The job description used to recruit fac- 
ulty members explicitly engages diversity at the department or subfield 
level (2) An institutional “special hire” strategy, such as waiver of a 
search, target of opportunity hire, or spousal hire, is used, (3) The search 
is conducted by an ethnically/racially diverse search committee 


Brief Review of the Literature 


A large part of the literature on faculty diversity suggests that the lack 
of faculty of color stems from the relatively few, particularly underrep- 
resented, students of color earning doctorates (Adams, 1988, Bowen & 
Schuster, 1986, Bowen & Sosa, 1989, Clotfelter, Ehrenberg, Getz, & 
Sigfried, 1991, CPEC, 1990, Myers & Turner, 1995, National Center for 
Educational Statistics, 1992, Norrell öz Gill, 1991, Ottinger, Sikula, & 
Washington, 1993, Schuster, 1992, Solorzano, 1993, Thurgood & 
Clarke, 1995) For example, Linda J Sax, director of a research program 
that oversees the Higher Education Research Institute (HERI) national 
faculty survey, explains the decline 1n proportional minority faculty rep- 
resentation 1n the 1998—1999 survey by saying, "There hasn't been 
much of an 1ncrease 1n minority doctoral recipients over the same pe- 
riod—they're still only 12 percent of the Ph D 's" (Magner, 1999, p 
A18) Viewing the 1ssue of doctorates awarded 1n relationship to gains 1n 
faculty hires from the same relational premise, Aguirre (2000), examin- 
1ng data from 1980 to 1993, suggests that the relationship between doc- 
toral attainment pools and faculty hiring numbers are ın some cases 
(though not always) positively related The use of the pool argument to 
explain the lack of diverse faculty 1s often asserted by administrators and 
faculty For example, commenting on the institution’s lack of progress in 
hiring African Americans, former president of Harvard University, Neil 
Rudenstine, stated that “we have to keep going back to the still really 
unfortunate problem of the fact that only two percent of Ph D s 1n the 
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United States—if you exclude clinical psychology and education— 
awarded annually are to African Americans, and that’s just a tiny num- 
ber of people” (Roach, 1999, p 37) 

This limited pipeline argument 1s also expressed at the community 
college level where minority faculty constitute an even smaller percent- 
age of full-time faculty than at four-year institutions A survey of beliefs 
on recruitment of minority faculty held by Chief Academic Officers 
(CAO) at two-year colleges reveals that 59% of White CAOs (versus 
38% of their counterparts of color) believe faculty of color are not avail- 
able ın technical fields, and 49% of White CAOs (versus 32% of their 
counterparts of color) believe that minority faculty are not available in 
arts and science fields (Opp, 1994) 

The concern about the pipeline for future faculty is a legitimate one 
Nevertheless, using the situation of Latinos in law schools as an example 
of the larger academic community, Olivas submits that the pipeline ra- 
tionale can be deceptive Viewing higher education as the consumer, 1n 
this case of Latino law faculty, he points out that the consumer 1s also 
the producer of the product sought after He asks “why it 1s schools do 
not see their responsibility to recruit and graduate more Latino 
lawyers?” (1994, p 131) Olivas goes on to argue that even if graduation 
rates are considered low, the number of graduates over time produces a 
pool more than capable of altering the dismally low numbers of Latino 
lawyers currently employed as faculty in the academy Furthermore, 
Trower and Chait (2002) point out that even ın fields with more scholars 
of color, such as education and psychology, the faculty 1s not diverse 

Because of pipeline issues and because of the continued limits in the 
labor market for faculty (Busenberg & Smith, 1997, Schuster, 1995), 
many assume that there 1s a “bidding war” in which faculty of color are 
sought after over “traditional” White male faculty (Mooney, 1989, 
White, 1989, 1992, Yale, 1990) In this context, “ordinary” institutions 
believe they are not comparably rich enough, located well enough, or 
prestigious enough to attract the few candidates who are 1n such high de- 
mand (El-Khawas, 1990, Harvey & Scott-Tones, 1985, Wilson, 1995a) 
A report from a prestigious research institution about their diversity ef- 
forts typifies this belief, wherein the institution claims that “although a 
concerted effort has been made, small candidate pools and intense com- 
petition between top universities has made growth 1n faculty members 
extremely difficult” (Smith, Wolf, & Busenberg, 1996, p 3) 

Contrary to this belief, faculty, postdoctoral fellows, and admınıstra- 
tors of color deny that the typical hiring experience of minority scholars 
1s one of bidding wars (Carter & O’Brien, 1993, Almost, 1994, Bron- 
stein, Rothblum, & Solomon, 1993, Collins, 1990, Collins & Johnson, 
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1990, Cross, 1994, de Ja Luz Reyes & Halcon, 1991, Delgado, Stefan- 
cic, & Lindsley, 2000; El-Khawas, 1988, Garza, 1988, 1992, Menges & 
Exum, 1983, Michelson & Oliver, 1991, Moore, 1988, Smith, 1989, Sta- 
ples, 1984, Turner, 1999, Washington & Harvey, 1989, Wilson, 1987, 
1995a,b) 

A recent national empirical study was designed to test the competing 
beliefs about faculty diversity (Smith et al , 1996) The study, examining 
the employment experiences of scholars who had recently earned doc- 
torates with funding from three prestigious fellowship programs, found 
that the underrepresented scholars of color, even in this group, were not 
highly sought after, and that the bidding wars were vastly overstated 
Moreover, the majority of the scientists in this study (54%)—all under- 
represented scholars of color—were not pursued for faculty positions by 
academic institutions In another study addressing supply and demand 
arguments, Olivas (1994), in a study of Latino law school faculties, con- 
cludes that the credentials of Latino/a law school faculty exceed that of 
their White counterparts Olivas suggests “For most schools, white can- 
didates with good (but not sterling) credentials are routinely considered 
and hired, while the high-demand/low-supply mythology about minori- 
ties persists. ” (1994, p 133) 

While и 15 clear that there are a number of factors involved ın the 
issue of diversifying faculty, the literature reports that, 1n order to 
achieve greater success, search processes must change Turner and 
Myers (2000) suggest, for example, that the absence of aggressive hiring 
strategies may contribute to the underrepresentation of faculty of color 
Many agree that it is at the departmental level that most policy decisions 
about hiring are made There 1s, indeed, considerable power at the de- 
partmental level Department heads and senior faculty develop recruit- 
ment plans and decide what constitutes “quality,” including how schol- 
arly productivity” 1s measured, how publications and research are 
credited, and the areas of scholarship to be emphasized (Busenberg & 
Smith, 1997, de la Luz Reyes & Halcon, 1991, Gainen & Boice, 1993, 
Pepion, 1993, Swoboda, 1993, Turner & Myers, 1997, Turner, 2002, 
West, 2000) 

In relationship to the power dynamic, de la Luz Reyes and Halcon 
state “The qualifications of minorities alone are almost irrelevant [1n the 
hiring process, instead] personal and political preferences, preyudices 
and fears of majority faculty and inaction of administrators play a larger 
role ın the final decisions reached" (1991, p 179) Similarly, Busenberg 
and Smith question the system of meritocracy upon which hiring deci- 
sions are supposedly made, pointing out that “informal systems of pref- 
erence still mold much of American life, and take marked importance 
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over merit" (1997, p 170) Others have echoed these concerns (eg, 
Merritt & Resken, 1997, McGinley, 1997) 

Suggestions for strategies that emerge from the literature take aim at 
both attitudinal and structural barriers, including recommendations to 
involve administrators in maintaining a stronger institutional commit- 
ment to diversity, urging faculty to become involved 1n programs that 
address diversity issues, and strengthening the support for scholars of 
color who are prepared to enter the faculty ranks Additional suggestions 
include the use of job descriptions that are relevant to institutional diver- 
sity along with institutional interventions, such as target of opportunity 
hires and incentive programs (Caldwell-Colbert et al, 1996, Light, 
1994, Opp and Smith, 1994, Smith et al , 1996, Turner, 1999, 2002) 

As previously expressed, despite these various suggestions to improve 
the processes by which faculty are hired, few researchers have empiri- 
cally addressed the question of whether searches using such strategies 
yield results ın relationship to faculty diversity that differ from the out- 
comes of "regular" searches The present study was designed to answer 
this question for a limited but important sample of institutions and to de- 
velop a protocol that could be used 1n other studies Hiring 1n ethnic 
studies departments would be expected to yield hiring of faculty of 
color Carefully constructing a Job description represents a potential 1n- 
tervention that links hiring to the academic program Strategies that 
allow a department to bypass the usual search process or that alter the 
composition of search committees could be employed by any field or 
subfield 


Methodology 


Three large elite public research universities—each of which are 
member institutions of the Association of American Universities 
(AAU)—agreed to participate as partners ın this study Because of the 
nature of the study, the names of the 1nstitutions, as well as all 1nforma- 
tion about individuals, were kept confidential In the end, data were 
compiled on 689 searches 

Each campus was asked to include all faculty hires during the period 
from 1995 to 1998 and to provide the following information (a) job de- 
scription, (b) discipline of the appointment, (c) race/ethnicity and gen- 
der of faculty hire, (d) race/ethnicity and gender composition of the 
search committee, (e) any special плнайуе$, funding sources, or inter- 
ventions that were used ın the search, and (f) the institution from which 
the successful candidate came (Ph D institution and previous place of 
employment, where applicable) The data had to be developed search- 
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by-search from campus records, affirmative action documents, and 
school-based records As predicted, not all data were available 1n every 
case (particularly the composition of the search committee) 

In the case of one campus, all searches during the time frame under 
study were included, with the exceptions of medicine, classics, philoso- 
phy, political science, microbiology and molecular genetics These ex- 
ceptions were due to an inability to gather data in time to meet the com- 
pletion date of the study 


Variables 


The following variables were used 1n the study 

Job description For quantitative purposes, job descriptions were clas- 
sified according to whether they contained requirements related to diver- 
sity in the subject matter or expertise of the faculty member Job de- 
scriptions that contained requirements relating to diversity were 
categorized according to how the association to diversity was made The 
categories used were “department indicates diversity,” “subfield within 
department indicates diversity,” and “other salient job qualification indi- 
cates diversity” The operational definitions were as follows 


1 Department indicates diversity refers to Ethnic Studies programs, 
1e, African-American Studies, Asian-American Studies, Ameri- 
can Indian Studies, and Chicano/Latino/a Studies, 

2 Subfield within a department indicates diversity covers areas such 
as African-American literature within an English department or 
race relations within a sociology department, 

3 Other salient job qualification indicates diversity 1s exemplified 
by acall for applicants, for example, who “engender a climate that 
values and uses diversity in all its forms to enliven and make more 
inclusive the work of the organization” and with “experience in 
community outreach in multi-cultural settings ” 


Each of these was given scores of one for “yes” and two for “no” 

The discipline Positions were classified by disciplines and fields In- 
terdisciplinary hires and joint appointments were also noted 

The composition of the search committee The racial/ethnic and gen- 
der composition of the search committee was described and then catego- 
rized according to whether at least one member of the search committee 
was from an underrepresented group 

Special hire Any intervention strategies that bypassed normal search 
processes were indicated These included spousal hires, targeted hires 
for fields, and incentive funds of some sort 
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Race/ethnicity and gender of the faculty hire Ethnic and gender cate- 
gories were used for this study according to the classification used by 
the campus While the focus of the study was on historically underrepre- 
sented African-American, Latino/a, and American Indian faculty, pat- 
terns for Asian-American and White faculty along with gender were also 
investigated 

Institution from which the person came The name and pre-2001 
Carnegie classification of the Ph D granting institution and, where 
available and applicable, the prior institution of hires were noted 

Flexibility Job descriptions were coded according to whether they 
had some flexibility in the areas of specialty sought Those that were not 
highly specific were coded as flexible (yes=1), those that were specific 
were coded as not flexible (no=2) 

Diversity in the final pool Where available, we coded the data to 1ndi- 
cate whether there was diversity 1n the final pool, that 1s, whether an un- 
derrepresented faculty candidate (an African American, Latino/a, Amer- 
ican Indian), or an Asian-American candidate was included. 


Analysis 


The data were analyzed both quantitatively and qualitatively to see 3f 
any patterns emerged In particular, the analysis tested the hypothesis that 
when underrepresented faculty of color are hired, (a) the field or depart- 
ment into which they are hired will be more likely related to race and eth- 
nicity or (b) a proactive 1ntervention strategy will have been employed— 
significantly more often than when White men or women are hired. In 
addition, OLS stepwise multiple regression was employed to validate what 
variable or combination of variables best predicted the presence or absence 
of a “diversity шге” Following several readings of the entire portfolio for 
each hire, additional observations about field specific issues and search 
commuttee issues were also analyzed A meeting of all principals and rep- 
resentatives from the campuses further validated the results of the data 

Although narrative data were not available for each search case, some 
portfolios included information in addition to what was requested. 
Where available, this information was analyzed For instance, curricu- 
lum vitas and letters of support written on behalf of candidates for ex- 
ceptional hire searches provided information about the unique qualities 
brought by diverse faculty members and specific reasons for using “ex- 
ceptional hire" as an intervention strategy While case studies of the 
search process would be very useful 1n future research, the data 1n the 
study provided some information from a qualitative perspective 

The data for the three institutions were pooled after analysis sug- 
gested similar overall findings ın each 
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Reliability 


Interrater reliability was used for both the categorization system de- 
veloped ın the matrix and for determination of “flexibility” A subsample 
of every tenth search was tested using interrater reliability between two 
coders, and 98% agreement was obtained on the coding protocol 


Results 


Hiring Conditions 


Table 1 summarizes the search results for the three campuses by con- 
dition and by race/ethnicity of the faculty member hired Of the 689 
searches completed during the three-year period of the study, 3% of 
those hired were African American, 6% were Latino/a, 1% were Ameri- 
can Indian, 16% were Asian American, and 74% were White 

Using job descriptions to investigate the types of strategies/conditions 
used for faculty hiring, each search was coded according to whether (a) the 
department indicated diversity, (b) а subfield within a department 1ndi- 
cated diversity, (c) diversity was salient in other desired job qualifications, 
or (d) a special hire was invoked In addition, the data also noted where 
both a special hire was made and the job contained a diversity indicator 

Table 2 summarizes the conditions for the three campuses combined 
and the percentage of special hires within each race/ethnic category Fig- 
ure 1 presents a visual representation of the results for the hiring of all 
underrepresented faculty combined Of these faculty hires, 71% were 
hired with a diversity indicator or special-hire mtervention—24% using 


TABLE 1 
Faculty Hires for 1995-1998 


AA! LA? AB ASA^ ws Totals 


Department indicates diversity 2 2 2 11 
Subfield within department indicates diversity 3 2 10 25 40 
Other desired job qualification indicates diversity 3 3 33 39 
Special hire 6 8 3 5 51 73 
Special hire & department diversity 2 1 1 2 6 
Special hire & subfield indicates diversity 3 2 1 7 
Special hire & other indicator of diversity 2 2 
Position with no diversity indicator 3 24 89 395 511 
Totals 22 42 6 108 511 689 


(3%) (6%) (1%) (16%) (14%) (100%) 


14 frican-American, 2 айпо/а, American Indian, “Asian-American, 5VVhite 
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diversity 1n the job description, 24% special hires, and 23% a combina- 
tion of special hire and diversity indicator 

African Americans were hired almost entirely under the designated 
conditions expected (86%), divided among special hires, job descrip- 
tions, and diversity departments (see Figure 2 and Table 2) All Ameri- 
can Indians were hired as a result of diversity indicators or special hires 
50% were special hires, 33% were hired with diversity indicated in the 
Job description, and, 17% were special hires for positions 1n which di- 
versity was indicated (see Figure 3) 

For Latino/as the results showed a broader range of hiring circum- 
stances, although 43% were hired outside of regular searches (See Table 2 
and Figure 4) Because the initial definition of diversity indicators did not 


TABLE 2 
Conditions under which Racial/Ethnic Group Hired 





Condition AA LA AI ASA vv 
Diversity in position/yob description 36% 17% (7) 33% 12% 12% 
(8) (2) (13) (60) 
Special hire 27% 19% (8) 50% 5% (5) 10% 
(6) (3) (51) 
Diversity ın position/job description 23% 790 (3) 1770 1% (1) 1% (5) 
& special hire (5) (1) 
Totals 86% 43% 100% 18% 23% 
(19) (18) (6) (19) (116) 
Underrepresented ASA Ww 
Special hires/total hires of group 3790 (43) 6% (19) 11% (116) 
Diversity m Job 
Description 
24% Regular Search 


2% 


Ж УУ 


Special Hire & Diversity 
in Job Description Special Hire 
23% 24% 


Fic 1 Hiring Patterns—Underrepresented Hires 
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Regular Search 
14% 


Diversity in Job Description 
36% 





Special Hre 
27% 


Special Hire & Diversity in 
Job Desorption 
23% 


Fic 2 Hiring Patterns for African Americans 





Diversity in Job 
Descriptim 
33% 
Special Ние 
50% 
Specid Hire & Diversity 
1n Job Description 


17% 


Fic 3 Hiring Patterns for American Indians 


include such fields as Spanish or Latin American studies, the data were re- 
analyzed to see how many Latino/as were hired 1n these areas as well This 
analysis revealed that an additional 14% of Latino/as would be included ın 
hires resulting from a diversity indicator in the job description Broaden- 
ing the definition in this way would have brought the total percentage of 
Latino/as hired using a diversity indicator or special hire to 57% 

In the case of Asian Americans 18% were hired with a diversity indi- 
cator or special hire (see Table 2 and Figure 5) As with Latino/as, broad- 
ening the definition of diversity indicators to include Asian languages 
and international areas would result in an additional 7% of Asian Атегі- 
cans defined as hired under these conditions, bringing the total to 25% 
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Diversity in Job 
Descnption 
1% 
Speqal Hire & Diversity in 
Job Description 
796 
Regular Search 
Special Hrre 57% 
19% 
Fic 4 Hiring Patterns for Latino/as 
Special Hire & Diversity in Diversity in Job 
Job Description Description 
1296 1% 
Speaal Hıre 
5% 





Fic 5 Huring Patterns for Asian Americans 


A total of 23% of Whites were hired under the designated conditions, 
with 12% hired for positions indicating diversity and 11% hired as spe- 
cial hires (see Table 2, Figure 6) 

Another way to view the data 1s to look at the hiring patterns within 
each of the conditions we have studied For the positions where the de- 
partment indicated diversity, 82% of those hired were underrepresented 
faculty (see Table 3 and Figure 7) Whites filled the remaining 18% of 
positions meeting this description Only 13% of the positions where a 
subfield indicated diversity went to underrepresented faculty Of the re- 
maining 87% hired for positions meeting this description, 62% were 
White and 25% were Asian American Special hiring represented an 
important intervention in securing underrepresented faculty, as it was 
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Diversity in Job 
Description 
12% 


Speaal Hire & Diversity in 
Job Description 
1% 
Specal Hre 
10% 

















Regular Search 
77% 
Fic 6 Hırıng Patterns for Whites 

TABLE 3 
Percentage of Positions Filled by Faculty from Underrepresented Groups 

% (n) 
Department indicates diversity 82% (9) 
Subfield within department indicates diversity 13% (5) 
Other desired job qualification indicates diversity 8% (3) 
Position with no diversity indicator 5% (27) 
Special hire 30% (26) 





utilized 1n 30% of the cases A meager 5% of regular hires, that is to say 
hires for positions without a diversity indicator and without the use 
of a special hire, resulted 1n the hiring of an underrepresented faculty 
member 

Table 4 shows the ethnic distribution of hires from all searches, that 1s 
to say those employing regular searches and those using special condi- 
tions as defined by this study Of the total number of searches, 26% used 
either diversity indicators or special hires What this table illustrates 1s 
that without these conditions, the ethnic composition of the faculty 
would have been quite different In the proposed scenario, only 6% of 
faculty would be African American, 4 7% would be Latino/a, 0% Amer- 
ican Indian, 17% Asian American, and 77% White However, while in- 
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1 Department indicates diversity (n=11) Position Type 
2 Subfield within department indicates diversity (n=40) 

3--Other desired job qualification indicates diversity 

(n=39) 

4 Position with no diversity indicator (п=511) 

5 Special hire (n-88) 


Fic 7 Percentage of Positions Filled by Faculty from Underrepresented Groups by 
Position Type 





TABLE 4 
Faculty Diversity Profile for Regular Searches and Those Hired with Designated Conditions! 











No designated conditions Total hires Designated Conditions 
African American 6% (3) 396 (22) 1196 (19) 
Latino 47% (24) 6% (42) 1072 (18) 
American Indian 0% (0) 1% (6) 3% (6) 
Asian American 17% (89) 16% (108) 11% (19) 
White 7790 (395) 74% (511) 65% (116) 
Total n 511 689 178 





TDesignated conditions include diversity indicators and/or special hires (see methods) 


terventions or diversity indicators made a significant difference in the 
ethnic composition of the faculty, especially for underrepresented fac- 
ulty, Whites maintained an overwhelming majority position throughout 
Indeed, 65% of those hired with diversity indicators or special hires 
were White 
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Search Committee Composition 


We had some data on the composition of search committees from 419 
(61%) of the searches Table 5 summarizes the data for searches ın 
which at least one member of the committee was an underrepresented 
faculty member Of the 10 searches that resulted ın the hiring of an 
African American and where we had search data, 40% (4) of the com- 
mittees had at least one underrepresented faculty member For Latı- 
nos/as, this number was 48% (11), for Asian Americans, 12% (8) and for 
Whites, 21% (69) Because there was so little diversity on the search 
committees, the findings here are merely suggestive that diversity on the 
search committee may increase the likelihood of a diverse hire 

An OLS multiple regression analysis was used (see Table 6) to verify 
findings from the descriptive data and to see what variables served as the 
best predictors for the hiring of underrepresented faculty (Berry & Feld- 
man, 1985) Three variables entered significantly at the 01 level or 
below These were diversity (Beta= 3), special hire (Beta= 2), and sub- 
field indicates diversity (Beta= 1) The variables entering account for al- 
most 20% of the variance, thus supporting the hypothesis that interven- 
tion strategies are important in the hiring of underrepresented faculty 


Diversity т the Finalist Pool 


From two institutions, we had information on the ethnic composition 
of finalists Table 7 summarizes those data Out of 267 searches where 
we had finalist information, 146 (55%) of the final pools included peo- 
ple of color Of these, 18 (12%) resulted ın the appointment of an under- 
represented person of color, 44 (30%) resulted ın the hiring of an Asian- 
American faculty member, and 84 (58%) resulted ın the hiring of a white 
faculty member Thus, diversity in the finalist pool served to increase 
somewhat the likelihood of hiring a person of color though a majority 
are still white 


Gender 


The intervention strategies and hiring patterns by gender and race/eth- 
nicity are displayed 1n Table 8 For the sample as a whole, 69% were 
men and 31% were women This general relationship holds for each 
racial/ethnic group, though 59% of African Americans and only one- 
third of the American Indians hired were men For each racial/ethnic 
group, with the exception of American Indians, more women were hired 
with diversity indicators or intervention strategies than were men In- 
deed, all African-American women, 62% of Latinas, 100% of American 
Indians, 37% of Asian-American women, and 36% of White women 
were hired under these conditions in comparison to 77%, 34%, 100%, 
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TABLE 6 
Results of the Regression Analysis for Predicting Underrepresented Faculty Hires 


Underrepresented hire 





Unstandardized Standardized 
coefficient coefficient Sig 
Department indicates diversity 627 322 
Special hire 197 218 
Subfield indicates diversity 122 102 
Other indicator of diversity 6 546E-03 005 
Underrepresented member on search committee 5 715Е-02 065 
(Constant) 308 — 
R2 18 
Adjusted R2 18 
N 690 
*p«0 01 
TABLE 7 
Effects of Diversity 1n the Finalist Pool on Final Hire 
Totals 
Regular searches with finalist pool data available N=267 
Finalist pools with no diversity 45% (121) 
Finalist pools with diversity 55% (146) 
Finalist pools with diversity resulting in the hire of a faculty member from an 
underrepresented group 12% (18) 
Finalist pools with diversity resulting in the hire of an Asian faculty member 30% (44) 
Finalist pools with diversity resulting in the hire of a White faculty member 58% (84) 


8%, 17% respectively for men These conditions were important condi- 
tions for hiring women across all groups as well as for hiring underrep- 
resented faculty of color 


Doctoral Institutions 


Because a key question often asked (even 1f presumptuous) 1s whether 
the candidates who come from underrepresented groups are somehow 
“Jess qualified,” we did look at the doctoral granting institutions for the 
faculty by race ethnicity The data were coded by an earlier version of 
Carnegie classifications that made distinctions between Research I, Re- 
search II, and Doctoral Granting Institutions The data, as shown in 
Table 9, clearly reveal no differences Virtually all those hired had 
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received their degrees at Research 1 institutions regardless of ethnicity 
Indeed, an inspection of the actual institutions by name, reveal degrees 
from the top tier of research universities 1n virtually all cases 


Rank 


Similarly, the disaggregated data by race ethnicity and rank of ap- 
pointment (Table 16) show that about two-thirds of all appointments 
were at the rank of Assistant Professor At the same time, 23% of 
African Americans, 27% of Latinos/as, 25% of Whites were hired at the 
rank of Full Professor Asian Americans were more likely to be hired at 
the Assistant Professor level than the other groups (75%) and fewer at 
the level of Full Professor (14%) 





TABLE 9 
Race/Ethnicity of Faculty Hire by Carnegie Classification of PhD Institution! 








Other 
Research Research Doctoral Doctoral Non-US Terminal 
University University П University I University П Degree Degree Total 











African American 949% (15) 6% (1) 16 
Latino 7596 (21) 7% (2) 4% (1) 7% (2) 7902) 28 
American Indian 67% (2) 33% (1) 3 
Asian American 90% (79) 1% (1) 2% (2) 6% (5) 1%(1) 88 
VVhite 89% (372) 190 (3) 1% (3) 1% (3) 7% (30) 1% (5) 416 
Total 89% (489) 1% (6) 1% (4) 1% (6) 7% (38) 1% (8) 551 
1138 Unknown 

TABLE 10 


Race/Ethnicity of Faculty Hire By Rank 











Associate Assistant 
Professor Professor Professor Total 
African American 23% (5) 14% (3) 64% (14) 22 
Latino 27% (11) 12% (5) 61% (25) 41 
American Indian 17% (1) 17% (1) 67% (4) 6 
AsianAmerican 14% (15) 11% (12) 75% (81) 108 
White 25% (128) 11% (56) 64% (326) 510 


Total 23% (160) 11% (77) 66% (450) 687 
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Fields 


While most of the hiring of underrepresented faculty was in fields di- 
rectly related to diversity, patterns varied for hiring 1n science and math, 
management/business, and other professional areas Only two African 
Americans were hired 1n engineering, none 1n science or math, and only 
two in law Three African Americans were hired 1n education and six 1n 
professional schools (nursing, landscape ecology, urban planning, pub- 
lic health, and journalism) For Latino/as, 12 (29%) were hired ın sci- 
ence and math, though it should be noted that one campus accounted for 
seven of these 12 hires Management/business hired five (12%), educa- 
tion hired two, and law hired опе For Asian Americans, 48 were hired in 
math, science, or engineering (44%), 16 (15%) in management/business 
(mostly quantitative areas), two ın education and one ın public health 
Whites were distributed throughout all fields Of the 510 hired, 3296 
(n=165) were 1n math, science, or engineering, 4% were in law (n=22), 
6% ın health (n=29), 4% in education (n=21), and 8% 1n business 
(n=40) The emphasis of Asian American hiring ın science and business, 
mostly quantitative fields, and the lack of hiring of African Americans in 
these fields 1s apparent 

The conclusion apparent from this analysis 1s that intentional hires in 
the form of diversity indicators or interventions do make a difference 
Regular searches ın fields unrelated to diversity will not yield diverse 
hires Moreover, 1t was clear from the data, that departments often used 
special hires to broaden the scope of hiring as an enhancement of the 
search process In a number of cases, a special hire was used when a 
promising candidate did not emerge as a choice from a “regular” search 
but was discovered by the search committee through that process For 
example, at one institution an exceptional hire search was used to ad- 
vance the departmental goal of increasing diversity among faculty after 
the usual search did not yield a diverse hire. A statement quoted 1n the 
letter of support articulates this goal more fully 


Senior faculty are of a single race İt 1s 1mperative in today's world to pro- 
vide students with faculty that reflects, at least ın some degree the ethnic 41- 
versity of the families they study and one day hope to serve infusion of 
new blood 1s essential to the future vigor and robustness of the department 
Beyond the obvious need to continue support for the graduate and under- 
graduate programs of the department, they will bring the new perspectives 
and scholarly priorities that will keep the department alive and current 


In this particular case, unanimous support was given by the departmen- 
tal faculty in the hiring of an African-American female into a tenure- 
track, Assistant Professor position Within the letter of support, faculty 
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outlined the ways 1n which the hire would promote the department's di- 
versity goals The letter stated, “This exceptional hire will impact the 
academic priorities of [Name of department] 1n the following ways 


* Provide a crucial element of diversity among an all Caucasian 
faculty, 

* Allow for further diversity 1n the curriculum and the department re- 
search programs, responding to the needs and demands of our grad- 
uate and undergraduate students, 

* Assist ın the recruitment and retention of graduate and undergradu- 
ate students of color, 

* Numerous opportunities for federal grants earmarked for faculty of 
color will increase the likelihood of external funding " 


Such qualitative data support the hypothesis that institutional interven- 
tions or diversity indicators can be important strategies in the hiring of 
diverse faculty This example also demonstrates the ways in which the 
rationale for hiring involves substantive scholarly, institutional, and ped- 
agogical reasons In many cases, we observed that the department itself 
took the initiative to put forth the candidate This suggests that these 
conditions become important tools for department faculty as additions to 
search committee options and approaches 


Discussion 


This study was designed to 1nvestigate the hypothesis that the use of 
diversity indicators or special-hiring interventions will explain the bulk 
of the hiring to the faculty of underrepresented faculty of color The re- 
sults of the analysis of 689 searches from three large public research 
universities give strong support to this hypothesis Analysis of study 
data indicates that successful hires of underrepresented faculty of color 
at these predominantly White institutions are most likely to occur when 
a Job description contains an educational or scholarly link to the study of 
race or ethnicity and/or when an institutional intervention strategy that 
bypasses or enhances the traditional search process 1s used Additional 
data suggested a modest impact when finalist pools contain some 
diversity 

While hiring faculty for ethnic studies departments yields the most re- 
liable hiring of underrepresented faculty of color, this does not represent 
a potential intervention strategy as such unless an institution 1s willing to 
have most of its diversity located in ethnic studies programs The poten- 
tial for marginalization and restriction of scholarly range is significant 
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enough to suggest that overreliance on these searches to secure faculty 
diversity 1s a mistake Indeed, such an approach would not be interrupt- 
ing the usual but rather would be relying on the usual Introducing a di- 
versity indicator 1n the Job description, however, does create the poten- 
tial for expanding the role of diversity in faculty searches throughout the 
institution Even in science searches, adding an explicit criterion in the 
job description for experience and success in working with diverse 
groups of students has significant potential to broaden the qualities 
being considered Our data suggest that this strategy in the sciences 1s 
rarely considered Reliance on diversity indicators in the job description 
to increase the likelihood that faculty of color will be considered and 
hired requires that program considerations be introduced 

While diversity indicators accounted for a significant portion of the 
hiring of underrepresented faculty of color, special hiring was equally 
important Significantly, departments often took advantage of institu- 
tional resources to make a case for a “special hire" of talented individu- 
als who were identified through the search process While not precisely 
fitting an existing job description, they were otherwise well suited to 
strengthen the department This 1s important because it suggests that 
such individuals might have had department support (an important 
factor for long-term success) This will be an important area for future 
research 

Study results indicate that the “special hire” interventions (a process 
circumventing the regular search process) prove to be a powerful strat- 
egy, coupled with the use of position description diversity indicators, in 
the hiring of faculty from all racial/ethnic backgrounds However, the 
combination of diversity indicators and special hires is absolutely criti- 
cal ın the hiring of African-American and American Indian faculty Fully 
half of African-American faculty and American Indian faculty were 
hired as special hires Asian-American and White faculty hires were al- 
most always hired through regular searches although they were in some 
instances hired through special hires and when diversity indicators were 
specified The difference was that Asian-American and White faculty 
were hired with and without the use of specific conditions that were the 
focus of the study 

Overall, Asian American faculty are represented 1n greater percent- 
ages 1n this hiring cohort than African Americans, Latino/as, and Amer- 
ıcan Indians Indeed, there are legitimate challenges faced by Asian 
Americans ın higher education For instance, contrary to the common 
misconception that Asian Americans are well represented 1n faculty 
ranks, a closer look shows that they are hired primarily into fields such 
as science, engineering, medicine, and Asian language departments and 
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are less commonly found ın the social sciences and humanities Nakan- 
1sh1 (1993), Hune and Chan (1997), and Cho (1996) argue that academic 
pipeline 1ssues are still critical to achieving greater representation of 
Asian Americans at all levels of higher education and throughout a range 
of disciplines Furthermore, the myth of the “model minority” still in- 
forms much of the public perception and attitudes toward Asian Ameri- 
cans These challenges are also confounded by the fact that many who 
are perceived as Asian Americans are actually foreign nationals who 
received degrees abroad 

Thus, 1t 15 important for campuses to pay close attention to the diver- 
sity of faculty throughout fields and disaggregated by racial/ethnic 
group Overall numbers of faculty of color might well increase because 
of the addition of Asian-American faculty 1n specified fields Underrep- 
resented faculty of color could well be declining at the same time 

While we had hoped to examine the effect of search committee com- 
position on faculty hiring, for the most part search committees examined 
here had little or no racial/ethnic diversity Almost all search committees 
were entirely White with little diversity on any of the committees except 
in ethnic studies areas Thus, while the literature points to the 1mpor- 
tance of search committee racial/ethnic composition, outcomes as a re- 
sult of diverse search committees could not be adequately analyzed 

Moreover, with the recent surge of lawsuits challenging affirmative 
action, 1t 1s important to note that the approaches described 1n this study 
were largely directed to the notion of bringing the scholarship of diver- 
sity to searches as opposed to only representative diversity, making these 
interventions a much more robust strategy from a legal perspective In 
this context, it 1s also important to note that 65% of those who benefited 
from special-hire interventions were White 


Study Limitations 


While study results paint a compelling scenario of successful depart- 
mental and institutional search processes, study results are limited in scope 

First, this study was conducted at three large, elite public research 
universities Further research within other contexts (small liberal arts, 
private universities, community colleges, and so on) need to be under- 
taken in order to determine whether hiring patterns and practices are 
similar to those found 1n this study 

Second, while the data provided on each successful search pointed to 
umportant and revealing results, detailed case studies would shed more 
light on the particular circumstances under which a faculty of color hire 
was made For example, what role did individual search committee 
members play 1n determining the outcome of the process? What exactly 
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was the role of the search committee 1n the process ın contrast to other 
institutional personnel? Did the search committee make the final deci- 
sion? What are differences in successful search processes by department 
within the same institution? 

Third, there are factors that complicate the interpretation of data for 
both Latino/a faculty hires and Asian-American faculty hires First, 
study data do not report the various ethnic affiliations within these 
groupings For example, an examination of the presence of Filipino/a or 
Chicano/a/Mexican-American faculty hires may uncover more of a de- 
pendence on hiring interventions for these subgroups Second, both 
Latino/a and Asian-American scholars can be hired in language depart- 
ments (for example, to teach Spanish) and Latin American or East Asian 
Studies programs Such departmental affiliations were not counted as di- 
versity indicators in this study, though the additional analyses suggested 
their importance Such affiliations, when they are the primary source of 
hiring, underscore the risk of marginalization 


Implications for Institutional Policy and Practice 


Notwithstanding study limitations, results from data presented here 
can provide direction for further research as well as direction for further 
successes 1n the hiring of underrepresented faculty 


Continued support and use of strategies that work Study results sug- 
gest that intentional hiring strategies will be required to promote suc- 
cess 1n the hiring of most underrepresented faculty outside of ethnic 
studies departments Such practices are referred to ın the following 
ways exceptional hires, search waivers, spousal hires, special-hire in- 
tervention, expanded job descriptions, modification of usual search re- 
quirements to meet program needs, shortened search process (truncated 
process), cluster hiring, or out-of-cycle hiring Special hiring will re- 
main significant as long as searches result in hiring faculty of color only 
in expected fields Significantly, such strategies yield hiring across all 
racial/ethnic groups, suggesting that it would not violate current restric- 
tions 1n the use of affirmative action Institutions can continue to sup- 
port and use such strategies However, an important caution should be 
noted Because faculty success 1s dependent on department support and 
mentoring, continued research 1s needed to look at the success of fac- 
ulty appointed with such interventions In this study, some of the quali- 
tative data suggested that special hires were made with enthusiastic sup- 
port of the department and with high regard for the scholarly 
contribution of the person hired This may not always be the case and 
could jeopardize faculty success 
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Evaluation and monitoring of successful departmental and 
campus practices 


Institutions themselves can also assess “why” and “how” such strate- 
gies worked, particularly for faculty of color This study indicates differ- 
ent results by discipline Departments and fields with diversity indicators 
continue to be the most likely places for hiring of underrepresented fac- 
ulty of color, while science and math fields are hiring Asian-American 
faculty through the use of regular searches Over time, this could result in 
distorted and potentially stereotypical placements In future studies, it 
would be interesting to closely examine those practices 1n the context of 
successful diversification of faculty within departments that traditionally 
have not been diverse Such knowledge can inform all campus hiring 
processes Each institution can craft and characterize its interventions 1n 
ways that are congruent with its department and campus environment 


Understand organizational processes for success 


Understanding the organizational processes that result in the use of 
intervention strategies and successful faculty hiring 1s critical for defin- 
ing institutional practice and the role of academic administrators 


Question the usual 


Particularly for African-American and American Indian faculty, study 
results point to the importance of examining and changing how regular 
search and hiring processes are conducted The search process will, no 
doubt, remain at the center of faculty hiring Indeed, in this study, search 
committees were often central to recommendations for special hires 
Modifications 1n search practices can be explored to expand the appli- 
cant pool, to require active recruiting, and to link job descriptions to ed- 
ucational requirements 

In conclusion, while one cannot deny that some progress has been made 
in the diversification of higher education faculty, much remains to be 
done In spite of the special-hire interventions and the use of diversity in- 
dicators 1n position descriptions, racial/ethnic diversity among the total 
faculty hires 1n this study 1s still low However, as the results attest, ad- 
vances can be made with the implementation of strategic interventions At 
every step, however, interrupting the usual will no doubt be required 
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JE William G. Tierney 


Academic Freedom and Tenure 


Betvveen Fiction and Reality 


Perhaps no belief has been more central to acade- 
mic life than that of academic freedom In the twentieth century acade- 
mıc freedom became enshrined as the raison d’étre for the professorate 
For many individuals, colleges and universities existed in large part to 
enable the search for truth by the faculty Academic freedom codified 
the belief about the search for truth Tenure was the structure that en- 
sured the belief would not be violated 

No less a body than the United States Supreme Court has weighed in 
on the importance of academic freedom by stating, “Our Nation 1s 
deeply committed to safeguarding academic freedom, which 1s of tran- 
scendent value to all of us and not merely to the teachers concerned” 
(Keyishian v. Board of Regents, 1967) As a structure, tenure safeguards 
the freedom of faculty members to speak, write, and associate however 
they choose In the hallmark statement on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, the American Association of University Professors stated in 
1940 “Tenure 1s a means to a certain ends, specifically “Freedom of 
teaching and research and of extramural activities" (AAUP, 1940) Once 
a faculty member receives tenure, the 1ndividual has received a struc- 
tural safeguard, the individual cannot be subjected to adverse employ- 
ment conditions, such as dismissal, without proof of cause 

The Supreme Court's statement that academic freedom 1s a “transcen- 
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dent value" suggests that the idea of academic freedom, like the idea of 
democracy itself, 1s ageless, 1t transcends time and 1s passed down from 
one generation to the next From an interpretivist perspective, however, 
a “transcendent value,” ıs always shaped and redefined within emergent 
social and cultural contexts Democracy 1s very different today as a be- 
lief and value than in 1776 when women could not vote and African 
Americans were not considered equal to white citizens Similarly, acad- 
emic freedom and tenure became transcendent ın the United States only 
in the last century Prior to the twentieth century professors could be 
fired without proof of cause much more easily than today, and the idea 
that a central goal of the professorate was to search for truth had not 
taken hold as a widely held belief Thus, we benefit in understanding 
complex ideas such as academic freedom and tenure when we consider 
the socio-cultural contexts in which they currently reside How might 
we consider such contexts? 

There are numerous ways one might try to gauge how concepts such 
as academic freedom and tenure are discussed and defined in the broader 
public arena A review of newspaper articles and opinions, for example, 
sheds light on how one segment of society thinks of the concepts An 
analysis of discussions and portrayals on television and ın the movies 
also lends insights into how one mass medium constitutes ideas about 
academic life Obviously, any number of communicative vehicles exists 
with which one might analyze how society in part comes to define a par- 
ticular belief 

In this essay I look at how tenure and academic freedom are portrayed 
in novels about academic life In The Art of the Novel, Milan Kundera 
has observed that the novel provides unique opportunities to explore 
philosophical questions Specifically, Kundera suggests that novels 
allow readers to examine meaning rather than truth, existence as op- 
posed to reality Thus, the novel suggests what 1s possible, which reality 
forecloses insofar as from a realist position reality 1s definite, describing 
what the author believed actually happened, rather than what might have 
happened 

Novels also are helpful for understanding public attitudes about a 
topic such as academic freedom because novels reach mass audiences 
who are likely to have input into how the larger society shapes acade- 
mic life Unlike academic articles in scholarly journals that are read by 
only a handful of interested scholars, novels have a broad reach As 
Janice Rossen has observed, novels “are important because they are 
widely believed by their readers to constitute an accurate representa- 
tion of academic life, whether they do so or not” (1993, p 5) The lan- 
guage 1s usually not that of the disengaged academic, but rather the au- 
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thor strives to convey ideas ın a manner that will be understood by the 
interested reader 

What do academic novels tell us about academic freedom and tenure? 
What messages do these novels convey to the broad public? Do the novels 
hold a mırror up to our academic lives? I attempt to answer these ques- 
tions by analyzing academic novels that have been written over the last 
century I pay particular attention to novels written 1n the last twenty-five 
years in order to assess current portrayals of academic life I begin with a 
brief discussion about how I define and study the academic novel, and I 
then analyze how academic freedom and tenure have been portrayed I 
conclude by suggesting that academic novels enable those of us who work 
ın colleges and universities to gain a socio-cultural perspective about how 
others see us In this light, novels provide an opportunity to think self-re- 
flexively about academic life If this 15 so, I conclude with a concern and а 
caution, for 1f literature 1s one way that transcendent values get shaped, 
then the seemingly central belief and structure of academic life 1s at risk. 


The Academic Novel 


The academic novel has existed as a distinct genre for well over a cen- 
tury John Lyon’s published The College Novel in America in 1962 and 
cited over two hundred academic novels, he appended an update in an 
article published 1n 1974 that added an additional ninety novels (Lyons, 
1974) John Kramer (1981) published an annotated bibliography of 425 
novels published between 1828—Nathanıel Hawthorne’s Fanshawe— 
and 1979 Lisa Johnson (1995) followed up Lyons’ and Kramer’s land- 
mark texts with an article about academic novels published between 
1980 and 1994 and listed approximately two hundred additional novels 
Thus, between Hawthorne’s first attempt and today one can safely estı- 
mate that over sıx hundred novels have been written about academic life 

When we investigate who has penned academic novels, we find some 
of our most well respected authors In addition to Hawthorne, one finds 
the work of Thomas Wolfe (1929, 1935, 1939), F Scott Fitzgerald 
(1920), Willa Cather (1925), Sinclair Lewis (1925), Wallace Stegner 
(1941), Mary McCarthy (1952), Vladimir Nabokov (1957, 1962), 
Bernard Malamud (1961), and May Sarton (1955, 1961) More recently, 
Saul Bellow has published Ravelstein (2000), Philip Roth, The Human 
Stain (2000), Jane Smiley, Moo (1995), and J M Coetzee, the remark- 
able, Disgrace (1999) The two novels that many critics view as land- 
marks of the genre are Lucky Jun (1953) by Kingsley Amis, and Pictures 
from an Institution (1952) by Randall Jarrell 

Although 1ndividuals who think of themselves as primarily novelists 
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have written the vast majority of these texts, authors who are academics 
from a variety of fields also have contributed to the genre The econo- 
mist, John Kenneth Galbraith, the chemistry professor, Carl Djerassi, 
and the philosopher George Santayana, for example, all have written 
widely read novels that use the academy as the setting for their books 
Some works of academic fiction such as Wonder Boys (1995) by 
Michael Chabon and David Mamet’s play, Oleanna (1992) also have 
been made into major motion pictures 

Relatively few scholars of higher education have used the academic 
novel as a research tool for understanding higher education John Thelin 
and Barbara Townsend’s article in 1988 1s a notable exception They ar- 
gued that the study of academic fiction might enable novels to be “one 
important source [that 1s] checked and confirmed by tests for validity, ac- 
curacy and significance in concern with a variety of other kinds of data, 
including institutional records, archival materials, and student and 
alumni memoirs and biographies” (p 184) Although I do not disagree 
with the suggestion that novels might be used as one piece of data for tri- 
angulation, my purpose here 1s more concerned with what has been 
called the self-reflexive turn in social science (Geertz, 1983, 1995, 
Kondo, 1990, Frank, 2000, Tierney, 2002) An academic novel might be 
thought of as a moral tale about academic life As I suggest in the conclu- 
sion, the purpose 1n reading academic fiction has less to do with proving 
or disproving the truth of a text, instead, the novel might be thought of as 
a way to help academics think about how academic life has been struc- 
tured, defined, and interpreted ın order to create constructive change 

The definition that most scholars have employed of an academic 
novel is remarkably consistent “I consider a novel of academic life,” 
wrote Lyons “one ın which higher education 1s treated with seriousness 
and the main characters are students or professors” (1962, p xvu) Thus, 
as Kramer has noted, all academic novels use the college campus as a 
key component, and the protagonists or key characters are in some way 
related to academe 

Perhaps not surprisingly, since many of the authors are members of 
English departments, a significant number of novels have humanities 
professors, ın general, and English professors, in particular, as primary 
protagonists Harvard University or a similarly prestigious institution 
where the author employs a pseudonym 1s often the setting in American 
novels Similarly, British novelists have used Cambridge or Oxford 1n 
two-thirds of their academic novels (Carter, 1990, p 4) As with re- 
search in postsecondary education in general, few novels are set at a 
community college, and most are at prestigious and/or large state uni- 
versities (Thelin & Townsend, 1988) 
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Authors of most academic novels have tended to wnte comedies and 
use irony as a primary method for expressing a point John Lyons help- 
fully points out 


Since the renaissance the literary portrait of the scholar—whether he 15 a 
learner or a teacher—shows him as a buffoon to be laughed at or a Faust to be 
hissed These roles are related, for one 1s the comic and the other the tragic 
handling of the same material By leading the pit 1n laughter at the buffoon or 
pointing to the damnation of a Faust, the artist courts a public that 1s essen- 
tially cut off from the world of the scholar Either method congratulates the 
common man on his common sense and holy innocence (1962, p 3) 


As I shall elaborate below, such a portrait, however, not only reflects 
positively back on the reader, but also frames academic life 1n a particu- 
lar manner If the academic 1s a buffoon or a rogue, then what are we to 
make of the beliefs and structures that the academy has developed for ıt- 
self? Nevertheless, the work of David Lodge (1975, 1984), John 
L'Heureux (1996), Jane Smiley (1995) and Richard Russo (1997), to 
name but a few such exemplars, are hilarious portraits where academics 
are hoisted on their own petard, and their petty yealoustes, pretensions, 
and fears are revealed 

Frequently, such portraits are more than merely funny situations 1n 
which pretentious individuals get their comeuppance Authors employ 
the trope of irony to show how an academic”s false conceptions lead, 
usually, to their downfall. Indeed, a significant plot in academic novels 
15 to paint a setting where absurdities are not supposed to occur, but fre- 
quently do The reader discovers that individuals 1n an institution that 15 
supposed to be dedicated to the life of the mind actually end up 1n 1n- 
congruous situations that have little, 1f anything, to do with the intellect 
Academic novels, then, are more than sketch comedies as authors de- 
velop actions that are understood by the reader, but not by the character 
ın the text Academic novels utilize a twofold sense of irony where the 
characters not only are shown to have comic flaws, but these flaws often 
revolve around self-delusion, if anyone ought to be able to avoid self- 
delusion, of course, 1t should be the intellectual who presumably has 1n- 
sight into the self 

One shift between the first half and the second half of the twentieth 
century occurred in whom the authors featured as the main character 1n 
the text Initially, the college novel largely had as its focus the problems 
of the student The novels were to some extent autobiographies of ex- 
students and they often reflected coming-of-age portraits of young col- 
lege men Perhaps the most significant example of a student-centered 
novel 1s F Scott Fitzgerald’s This Side of Paradise (1920), which por- 
trayed student life at Princeton 
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After World War II, and especially over the last two decades, the locus 
of interest has moved from what one might call novels of student awak- 
ening, disillusionment, or maturation to novels concerned with the ex- 
ploits of the faculty And, as I shall now discuss, there has also been a 
movement toward the consideration of tenure and away from a concern 
for academic freedom 


Novels of Academic Freedom and Tenure 


Obviously, when one writes a text that pertains to the professorate, 
any number of focuses might be used The novelist might employ the 
professor as a way to engage ın a discussion about a nation’s psyche 
such as Coetzee’s does in Disgrace, or as a simple vehicle to develop a 
romance, such as Slow Waltz in Cedar Bend (1993) by Robert James 
Waller One significant purpose of the academic novel that uses the pro- 
fessorate as key figures has been to engage ın a discussion about acade- 
mic freedom and tenure In the first half of the century, there were more 
discussions of academic freedom than tenure, but over the last twenty- 
five years the reverse has been true Relatedly, the idea of “political cor- 
rectness” also has been highlighted either as an impediment to academic 
freedom or as a way a professor of one or another group either received 
tenure or was denied a chance at tenure 

Novels of academic freedom Robert Herrick’s Chimes (1926) is one 
of the first novels of academic freedom that touches on the problems a 
professor faces for his pacifist views during World War One Similarly, 
in Bernard De Voto’s We Accept with Pleasure (1934), a professor actu- 
ally loses his job because of his views John Goodrich’s Cotton Cavalier 
(1933), T S Stribling’s These Bars Are Flesh (1938), and James 
Thurber’s and Elliot Nugent’s The Male Animal (1940) also take up con- 
siderations of academic freedom from various viewpoints Goodrich fo- 
cuses on the fight between fundamentalists and scientists, Stribling’s 
book ıs a defense of the intellectual conservative, and Thurber and Nu- 
gent’s 1s a defense of the liberal who sees it as his business “to bring 
what light we can into this muddled world—to try to follow the truth” 
(1940, p 178). 

Perhaps the two most significant academic novels of the 1950s 1n the 
United States were books that had academic freedom as the driving 
theme Mary McCarthy’s The Groves of Academe (1952) uses farce and 
irony as a way to highlight the interconnection between academic free- 
dom and tenure with the frequent bastardization of the academy by the 
pretensions and jealousies of intellectuals The antihero of the book ıs 
Henry Mulcahy, an English professor at a progressive liberal arts college 
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who learns his contract will not be renewed Although the college presi- 
dent 1s a liberal who has resisted the McCarthyite witch hunts, Mulcahy 
suggests that his non-reappointment 1s due to his Communist leanings 
Mulcahy rouses the faculty to support him and makes his case an exam- 
ple of someone’s academic freedom being destroyed The president 
reappoints Mulcahy 

The only problem 1s that Mulcahy has never been a Communist, and 
he has concocted the entire story in order to be reappointed When the 
president, who thinks of himself as a liberal, discovers the truth about 
Mulcahy and Mulcahy finds out that the president knows the truth, 
Mulcahy confronts the president and threatens to reveal “to the whole 
world the true story of a professional liberal a story of personal mo- 
lestation, spying, surveillance, corruption of students by faculty stool- 
pigeons” (1952, p 299) The president resigns and Mulcahy remains as 
a professor 

Although the novel has numerous humorous scenes and the story 1s 
told with a light touch, the underlying current of the text 1s quite serious 
McCarthy, a liberal herself, sought to expose the shallowness of liberal- 
ism and progressivism Henry Mulcahy understands the nobility of the 
idea of academic freedom but uses it merely as a way to secure a job for 
life The rest of the faculty are too preoccupied by their own daily chores 
and problems to confront Mulcahy, and the president knows that he has 
been beaten at what has essentially become a political chess game Thus, 
the novel demonstrates how academic freedom may be used to exem- 
plify how a noble idea might be manipulated and destroyed not simply 
by external agents such as Joseph McCarthy’s witch hunts, but also un- 
wittingly by those who are supposed to be 1ts protectors Tenure has be- 
come not a structure to protect the ideal but one that corrupts it 

May Sarton’s Faithful Are the Wounds (1955) uses the suicide of a 
politically liberal professor to draw a different conclusion The hero of 
the novel 1s Edward Cavan, again an English Professor, but this time the 
setting 1s Harvard University The novel 1s a series of flashbacks told by 
his friends who try to understand how such a popular teacher and bril- 
liant thinker could have commutted suicide In some respects, Cavan 1s 
the stereotype of the engaged liberal of the 1950s He supports Henry 
Wallace and the Progressive Party, he helps organize a teachers’ union, 
he participates in the socialist movement and works on behalf of the 
Spanish Loyalists 

Cavan believes in the ideal of the engaged intellectual Rather than 
think of the university as a retreat from society and tenure as a sinecure 
for lifetime employment 1n a monastery, Cavan argues that academic 
freedom requires the professorate to become engaged with the outside 
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world However, to Cavan’s friends the clarity with which they had seen 
the 1940s is no longer so evident The distinction between Fascists and 
Loyalists has begun to blur Cavan becomes depressed at what he per- 
ceives as his friends’ retreat from engagement Sarton suggests that 
Cavan’s suicide has as much to do with his disappointment at what he 
sees as his friends’ desertion from noble ideals as with the failure of the 
movement 

The novel is a nuanced understanding of the interior dilemmas of an 
engaged intellectual As with any text, over time a variety of new inter- 
pretations are possible that enable the book to remain relevant and 
provocative Cavan saw the professorate, for example, as moral arbiters, 
leaders, and provocateurs, by inference, Sarton suggests such a role is 
precisely what the academic should be With the rise of postmodernism, 
there are certainly interpreters who will not make Cavan a hero but point 
out that such a role for the intellectual 1s precisely what has created 
problems rather than solutions 

Similarly, one need not be a literary deconstructionist to suspect that 
Cavan 1s a closeted gay professor who 1s 1n love not simply with ideas, 
but also with his married best friend, Damon Cavan never dates a 
woman, he quarrels with Damon and then throws himself under a train 
In the end, 1t is Damon who provides a ringing defense of Cavan before 
a Senate committee that seeks to discredit liberal professors ın general 
and Edward Cavan ın particular And too, May Sarton was a closeted 
lesbian at this time who frequently populated her novels with closeted 
homosexuals 

Nevertheless, the central tenet of Sarton’s novel remains clear As 
satirical and humorous as The Groves of Academe 1s, Faithful Are the 
Wounds 1s deadly serious Indeed, it 1s one of the few academic novels 
that ıs humorless At the end of the novel May Sarton has Cavan’s friend, 
Damon, appear before the Senate committee that 1s investigating subver- 
sives in the academy A Senator has launched an attack on Cavan’s patri- 
otism and his friend replies 


I have come to the conclusion that although Edward Cavan may have 
been wrong 1n his behef that Communists and Socialists could and should 
work together, in the essence of his belief he was nght and many of us were 
wrong That belief was that the intellectual must stand on the frontier of 
freedom of thought, especially in such times as these when the frontier 1s 
being narrowed down every day He feared—and we know how rightly— 

the increasing apathy and retreat of the American people before such en- 
croachments of fundamental civil rights as are represented by this commut- 
tee (1955, p 279) 


Here, then, 1s a novel written at the beginning of the 1950s that offers 
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a ringing endorsement for a traditional notion of academic freedom 

Academic freedom enables the intellectual to stand “on the frontier of 
freedom of thought” Indeed, academic freedom 1s not simply a privilege 
of the intellectual, 1t 15 an obligation Tenure 15 a structure that supports 
a noble ideal 

Though one may quarrel with a novel that now seems at times melo- 
dramatic and antiquated, what perhaps 1s most surprising 1s that 1n the 
half century since it has been written virtually no other academic novel 
has come close to focusing so intently and seriously on the idea of acad- 
emic freedom True, Bernard Malamud's A New Life (1961) takes up a 
discussion of academic freedom, but not as centrally as it is 1n Sarton’s 
book Although one or another text over the last century may touch on 
the idea of academic freedom, the focus has shifted. The central ideal of 
the academy—academic freedom—has become peripheral, and the 
structure that has been developed to protect that 1deal—tenure—has be- 
come central 

Novels of tenure When one reads novels of academic life written over 
the last twenty-five years, one of the 1mmediate impressions most read- 
ers will get 1s of the importance of tenure It seems as 1f a major preoc- 
cupation of the faculty 1s getting tenure, the consequences of getting 
tenure and the ramıficatıons of not getting it, how one might lose tenure, 
and what happens when one loses it Because most novels remain popu- 
lated by faculty ın the humanities and social sciences—and especially in 
English departments—publishing papers and novels are portrayed as the 
key to getting tenure Similarly, because most novels take place at re- 
search universities, publications remain the academic coin of the realm 
Indeed, even ın novels that are not set at research universities, but 1n- 
stead are at regional state universities, publications are paramount. 

A sexual transgression 1s the common route the authors have their 
characters take in order to lose tenure However, the focus of these nov- 
els 1s more than simply a case study of the “publish or perish” mentality, 
or how predatory professors get in trouble Rather, through the use of 
irony, the authors try to highlight the self-delusion of the academy, and 
tenure becomes one of the main absurdities A reader might reasonably 
deduce from these novels that the major professional concern of acade- 
mics revolves around job security, since there 1s little discussion of why 
one wants tenure other than to guarantee gainful employment 

Blaire French’s The Ticking Tenure Clock (1998) uses tenure as the 
central focus of the text. She begins by summarizing what to her 1s any 
academic’s idea about tenure “What happens at the end of sıx years 15 
that the senior members 1n my department vote on whether they think I 
show great promise as a scholar If the answer 1s yes, I win a lifetime 
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membership, all expenses paid, as a university professor” (1998, p 1) 
In Theodore Weesner's book, Novemberfest (1994), tenure 1s a subject 
that the protagonıst and his wife have agreed to keep private and not 
speak about ın front of their daughter His problem, like the heroine ın 
French’s book, 1s that he hasn’t published enough When he complains 
to his dean that he 1s a good teacher and teaching should count for some- 
thing, the dean counters, “You are a proven teacher, your evaluations are 
among the highest in the college But as you know, the guidelines 
state that at least one book 1s required for tenure, especially for a litera- 
ture professor” (1994, p 10) 

The lack of publications 1s not the only hurdle to tenure, indeed, pub- 
lications appear to be a minor obstacle when compared to political in- 
trigue The major problem for junior faculty 15 the senior faculty, and oc- 
casionally administrators French's protagonist thinks of full professors 
as “whales,” and her relationship with them 1s clear “My mission was to 
get tenure, and until I got 1t I would roll over 1n all conflict with whales 
I was willing to endure six years of submissiveness in return for a lıfe- 
time of freedom" (1998, p 17) Nowhere in French's book do we meet 
any whale who has a semblance of a conscience. 

In James Hynes' The Lecturer's Tale (2001), the protagonist, Nelson 
Humboldt, and his office mate have no chance at tenure until Nelson has 
an accident walking across campus that magically transforms his 1ndex 
finger Although the book 1s a mixture of fantasy and science fiction, the 
plot remains the same Nelson will do anything to obtaın tenure, and 
every senior person in his department—again an English department— 
either humiliates him or ignores him The senior professor who hired 
Nelson has not spoken to him ın over a year, the department chair cannot 
remember Nelson's name When he enters the faculty lounge for a cup 
of coffee, everyone acts as 1f he does not belong there 

In French's novel a senior professor steals the work of a younger col- 
league who 1s thus unable to get his work published In John 
L'Heureux's The Handmaid of Desire (1996) —a thinly disguised novel 
of the English Department at Stanford University—a senior professor 
intends to block a junior professor from getting tenure because he 
doesn't fit the ideological cast that the senior professor desires In The 
Lecturer's Tale the other junior professor does not appear to bave a 
chance of gaining tenure, although she publishes a great deal, because 
she does not fit in with any of the senior professors ın the department. 
The consistent theme ın academic novels 1s that how one gets along with 
one's colleagues supercedes any other aspect 1n Judging whether some- 
one should gain tenure 

Tenure 1s portrayed as a socializing system that actually does the op- 
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posite of what 1t was designed to do In John Kenneth Galbraith’s A 
Tenured Professor (1990), one of the senior professors explains tenure’s 
purpose—this time at Harvard—to an assistant professor 


Tenure was originally invented to protect radical professors, those who chal- 
lenged the accepted order But we don’t have such people anymore at the 
universities, and the reason 1s tenure When the time comes to grant 1t nowa- 
days, the radicals get screened out That's 1ts principal function It’s a very 
good system, really (1990, p 38) 


When the assistant professor suggests that perhaps an assistant pro- 
fessor merely needs to wait until he or she has tenure to challenge the 
accepted order, the senior professor responds, “By then conformity will 
be a habit You’ll no longer be a threat to the peace and comfort of our 
ivied walls The system really works" (1990, p 39) Similarly, in 
Michael Chabon’s pleasantly ironic Wonder Boys (1995), the English 
Professor, Grady Tripp, 1s driving one of his students away from a party 
where the student had just shot the dog of the Chancellor The dog 1s 1n 
the trunk of the car and the student asks Tripp 1f he 1s going to tell the 
Chancellor who killed the dog Tripp states that he 1s going to lie be- 
cause the Chancellor wouldn't like knowing that a graduate student 
killed her dog “ГРП say that I did it,’ explains Tripp The student won- 
ders 1f Tripp will get 1n trouble and the professor responds, “No, James 
I won't I have tenure" (1995) Thus, from the novelists’ perspective, 1n 
a mere fifty years tenure has moved from the protector of academic 
freedom to the protector of the status quo and the enabler of academic 
high jinks 

To be sure, all academic novels are not humorous, and the conse- 
quences of not getting tenure are almost always portrayed as a fate 
equivalent to death In Novemberfest after the protagonist tells his wife 
that he will not get tenure, she says, “I have no intention of moving If 
you take a job somewhere, 1 believe we should treat it as a trial separa- 
tion” (1994, p 193) In Hynes’ novel when Nelson Humboldt finds out 
his contract will not be renewed, he also discovers that he will lose his 
university apartment ın a month The university has paid him so httle 
that he worries that his wife and two children will be thrown out on the 
streets to starve In The Ticking Tenure Clock when one of the heroine's 
colleagues 1s denied tenure, he becomes a persona non grata around 
campus and tells her that he has applied everywhere and cannot even get 
a part-time job 

The other consequences of tenure are that it forces individuals to take 
short cuts with their research 1n order to get a publication, and teaching 
1s entirely irrelevant Carl Djerassi's Cantor’s Dilemma (1989), for ex- 
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ample, nicely demonstrates the pressure a young postdoctoral scholar 
faces when he tries to replicate an experiment in cancer research that his 
mentor has discovered The text revolves around how far ethically a 
young scientist will go to guarantee the results of an experiment 

In virtually all novels teaching 1s not simply unimportant, it is irrele- 
vant Students are treated as objects, if they are discussed at all, and fac- 
ulty receive little, if any, delight ın teaching Teaching ıs an obstacle to 
getting tenure, and the goal 1s to ignore one's students The relationship 
between Grady Tripp and his student James Leer in Wonder Boys is the 
exception to the norm Toward the end of the novel Tripp tells a friend, 
“My role 1s to make them do better, to help them think they can do bet- 
ter With some, they”ll do just a bit better and that’s fine With others, I 
hope to get out of the way and help them find their way That’s what 
teaching 1s all about” (1995) Far more common dialogues suggest that 
teachers ignore students, miss classes, and most likely, have affairs with 
students 

The campuses 1n academic novels are places nfe with sexual liaisons 
between professors and their students The consequence of these affairs 
when they are discovered 1$ that the professor loses his tenure Anne 
Bernays’ Professor Romeo (1989) has a Harvard psychology professor 
dismissed for sexual harassment In Tim O’Brien’s Tomcat in Love 
(1998), a professor of linguistics loses his tenure for too many sexual lı- 
aisons In The Handmaid of Desire, L'Hereux's Romeo—an English 
professor—does not lose his tenure, he has a heart attack and dies 
Shortly before he dies he has reason to think back on some of his es- 
capades 


He had screwed a teaching assistant 1n the library stacks, her behind perched 
precariously on the O ED He had done tt with grad students and undergrads 
on sofas, in cars, in a decorative haystack, 1n the shower, the bathtub, on the 
toilet seat He had done it once ın a moving taxi He had done it with a 
Madonna Wannabe who preferred to watch his performance not in the flesh 
but ın the murror propped next to her bed (1996, p 224) 


Gioso Rimanelli’s Academia (1997) portrays similar sexual encoun- 
ters for a professor, albeit from not such a wildly ironic viewpoint 
David Lodge has two professors exchange institutions for a term ın 
Changing Places (1975), they also end up exchanging wives The Amer- 
ican, Morris Zapp, 1s famous for having affairs with students In Blue 
Angel (2000) Francine Prose has her hero—a composition professor— 
have one affair that amounts to a single failed attempt at intercourse in a 
dorm room, and the professor ends up being dismissed 

All of these novels are ironic comedies Virtually all of the protago- 
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nists are unsympathetic characters portrayed as getting what they de- 
serve Although the students, friends’ wives, other faculty, and assorted 
secretaries are not portrayed as victims, the professors come across as 
sexual Lotharios who are driven by their libidos Indeed, what sets Blue 
Angel apart from the other novels 1s that the composition instructor 1s 1n 
love with his wife and he has studiously avoided any entanglement with 
his students since he arrived at the university over a decade ago It also 
appears that the student seduced him Thus, ın Prose's case, rather than 
create a seducer she created a victim who nevertheless had made a mis- 
take and was made to pay the consequences The individuals who prose- 
cute these professors are almost always portrayed as prim and vindictive 
feminists who have implemented sexual harassment policies Thus, al- 
most no one 15 seen as a sympathetic character on campus 

My point here is that a common portrait of academic life 1s of sexually 
ravenous men who may be productive scholars, but are seriously flawed 
human beings Since virtually all of the novels are ironies, the men are 
not made out to be monsters or evil, but they are made to pay the highest 
price for their transgressions they lose tenure Tenure had protected 
them, and now their cherished gift has been taken from them I am sug- 
gesting, of course, that these novels are more than simply ethnographic 
representations of misconduct 1n academic life Indeed, the use of irony 
15 to underscore the absurdity of the individuals and of the worlds they 
inhabit 

One final point pertains to the current climate on campuses and the 
implications for tenure Consistently, the portrait 1n academic novels 
over the last two decades has been clear a politically correct atmosphere 
and affirmative action have degraded the meaning of tenure In Novem- 
berfest the hero who 1s demed tenure looks for another job “Most of the 
listings are accompanied by ‘EOE’ and ‘АА,’ and Glen wonders 1f real- 
ity should compel him to interpret these as "White Males Need Not 
Apply’” (1996, p 190) In Blue Angel a neighboring college 1s 1n an up- 
roar because a professor showed his art history class a slide depicting a 
classical Greek sculpture of a female nude and uttered “yum” when the 
students first saw 1t He was suspended without pay for creating a chilly 
climate In Philip Roth’s The Human Stain the protagonist notices that 
two students have never shown up ın his class and he asks the class if 
they exist or if they are “spooks” The missing students turn out to 
African American and they lodge a complaint, he resigns before he 1s 
dismissed In The Lecturer’s Tale, the department interviews stereotypı- 
cally drawn politically correct candidates for one position, and a profes- 
sor bemoans, “They want to teach our children that Africans invented 
the airplane! [ask you! Who's the Tolstoy of the Zulus? Show me the 
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Shakespeare of the Hottentots, and ГП put him ın my syllabus” (2001, p 
103) The dean ın Novemberfest summarizes the issue “Tenure 1s an 
enormous investment for the university Frankly, and this 1s off the 
record, 1f you were twenty years younger and well, neither race nor 
gender points are in your favor either” (1996, p 9) 

At the best universities race and gender are not the only hurdles for 
white men to overcome if they happen to be heterosexual as well In 
L’Hereux’s novel the following dialogue takes place 


“And what about Concepcion?” Cynthia asked “Will this affect her tenure? 
I've always liked Concepcion” 

“It can’t affect her tenure,” Robbie said “Not if she’s a lesbian” 

“Are lesbians granted tenure automatically?" Rosalie asked “Why, I should 
like to know Tell us about 1t, Gil” 

“Well, it’s not automatic,” Robbie said “But who would have the courage to 
fire one? Isn’t that rıght, Gil?” (1996, p 193) 


One arrives at a portrait of the academy that has a politically correct 
dominant ethos Heterosexual white men cannot get on the tenure track 
Assistant professors recognize immediately what they need to do to gain 
tenure, so they behave like good children in front of senior faculty— 
seen, and not heard—and they aim for quick publications Senior profes- 
sors, who are mostly men, terrorize younger faculty and spend their time 
engaging ın sexual conquests When they are discovered, the worst pos- 
sible scenario occurs they lose their tenure 


Discussion 


What might we make of these novels and how the authors portray aca- 
demic life? An immediate reflexive response would be simply to dismiss 
the novels as uninformed and unrepresentative caricatures of academic 
life After all, who likes being portrayed 1n a manner akin to the charac- 
ters that populate these novels? Of course, 1f such dismissal may be done 
with academic novels, then one might do so as well with all of literature, 
for novelists utilize irony, comedy, and a similar trove of literary tech- 
niques with multiple contexts and characters not merely in academic 
novels But we also know that some of the most timeless —and timely— 
truths about life are found ın novels 

Irony, 1n particular, is not а trope meant to be used as a singular portrait 
of reality As opposed to realism, where one might criticize a text on real- 
1st grounds, authors do not generally use irony to convey ш a neutral voice 
that the situation 1s real, or that ıt actually happened Rather, authors uti- 
lize irony to highlight the self-delusion of the characters and the false con- 
ceptions they hold of themselves and others Irony provides another mır- 
ror for us to look at ourselves If we do not like what we see, ought we to 
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smash the murror or perhaps think of changing that which creates the vis- 
age? Thus, rather than dismiss an academic novel because the professo- 
rate 1s not portrayed ın noble or heroic terms, perhaps a more worthwhile 
undertaking 1s to consider what might be learned from the novels 

If we return to the questions 1 raised at the introduction of this essay, 
the answers are sobering, because the messages conveyed about acade- 
mic life are troubling Rather than the important work that Sarton sug- 
gested academics do in her novel, one discovers that over the last 
twenty-five years intellectuals have been submerged ın campus politics 
and sexual high jinks A concern for academic freedom 1s nonexistent, 
indeed, how might one become involved in the search for truth when the 
campus obsession 1s either achieving another sexual conquest or finding 
ways to please one’s colleagues so that they will vote affirmatively for 
tenure? Tenure has become paramount Ironically, academic freedom 
has been replaced as the central totem of the university by tenure The 
ultimate goal of academic life, 1f novels are to be believed, has become 
what used to be the process to the goal, and the process has become cor- 
rupted by personalities, egos, and political correctness 

Perhaps the most troubling aspect of the academic novel 1s not the dis- 
tortion, but the displacement of academic freedom for tenure, which 
some might argue 1s a reality, not a fiction Social philosophers and the 
events of the last generation have enabled us to see the weaknesses of 
Sarton’s hero, thinking that the “intellectual must stand on the frontier of 
freedom of thought” (1955, p 279) If we are to create conditions for 
empowerment, for example, then the intellectual cannot think of him- or 
herself as in the vanguard where others necessarily follow Knowledge 
production 1s not a linear process where the scientist objectively discov- 
ers knowledge and makes its use possible for a desiring public We know 
from the intellectual battles of the recent past that knowledge 1s created, 
political, and contested A portrait of the lonely scientist as a hero in the 
laboratory is as mistaken a picture as any of the portraits that the novel- 
ists that I have presented here have drawn, 1Ё the lonely scientist picture 
1s to be believed as the only portrait of the academic 

Nevertheless, our understandings of the role of the intellectual and 
how knowledge gets created does not abnegate the responsibility of the 
intellectual and the centrality of academic freedom in the academy 
When tenure becomes a goal rather than a structure to preserve the goal, 
then we have bastardized the meaning of academic life If academic 
freedom 1s little more than a quaint notion from a previous era, then the 
reason for tenure comes into question insofar as the Supreme Court has 
pointed out academic freedom’s “transcendent value” 

In a curious way, the reading of academic novels ought to re-instill 1n 
the professorate a concern for academic freedom and an awareness of the 
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social obligation and responsibility that academics have By a general ab- 
sence of discussion or concern about academic freedom from these nov- 
els, one sees the absurdities that may exist and how they proliferate To the 
extent that the academy does not accept its responsibility to be coura- 
geous, outspoken, and experimental, then we lessen not simply the acad- 
emy, but society as well The discomfort that academic novels may cause 
us 1s reason not to avoid reading such texts, but to create change The chal- 
lenge 15 not merely to improve upon a tenure system or to develop accu- 
rate representations of academic life, but to ensure that the bonds of acad- 
emic fellowship and obligation enable the members of the academy to 
fulfill the responsibilities of the professorate Good academic novels, then, 
may not portray us as we wish to be seen, but by complicating the picture 
of academic life, the novels may encourage us to act as we wish to be seen 
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Beliefs about Post- Tenure Review 


The Influence of Autonomy, Collegiality, Career 
Stage, and Institutional Context 


Introduction 


Post-tenure review 1s a hot topic 1n higher educa- 
tion these days Critics argue that post-tenure review "dampens creativ- 
ity and collegial relationships and threatens academic freedom” (AAUP, 
1995, p 49), while advocates suggest that 1t enhances faculty perfor- 
mance by guaranteeing systematic, continuous, and comprehensive 
feedback and opportunities for professional growth (Lees, Hook, & 
Powers, 1999, Licata & Morreale, 1997, Plater, 2001) But neither crit- 
1cs nor advocates have much evidence to support their claims Little 15 
known about the actual implementation of post-tenure review within 
large state systems (Alstete, 2000, Licata & Morreale, 1997) Likewise, 
few studies have explored faculty beliefs about and response to post- 
tenure review There are a few notable exceptions Goodman (1994) 
studied the outcomes of post-tenure review at the University of Hawan, 
Manoa, and found that “the program tended to enhance faculty morale 
and sense of purpose and engagement in their disciplines” (p 93) How- 
ever, other research suggests that faculty think post-tenure review 1s un- 
necessary, experience little to no benefit, and often experience it as a 
threat (Harris, 1996, Licata, 1986, Wesson & Johnson, 1989) A recent 
study by Wood & Johnsrud, (2001) explored faculty values and beliefs 
regarding post-tenure review ın two public doctoral/research extensive 
universities in the Western United States Findings suggest that union re- 
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sistance to post-tenure review influences faculty perceptions of its 1m- 
plementation and that rather than being a “scholarly form of continuous 
quality improvement,” post-tenure review can be “a continuous thorn 
that pricks at a number of cultural values” (p 20) This research 1s con- 
sistent with Licata & Morreale’s (1997) finding that faculty resistance to 
post-tenure 1s often related to a belief that post-tenure review threatens 
established faculty values and institutional mores Clearly, additional re- 
search 1s needed to explore faculty beliefs about and experiences with 
post-tenure review as well as the factors that influence beliefs 


Conceptual Framework 


This article draws upon the literature on academic culture and the aca- 
demic profession to provide a context for beliefs about post-tenure re- 
view Schein's (1992) theory of organizational culture and Kuh & 
Whitt's (1988) application of cultural theory to higher education settings 
divides culture into a conceptual hierarchy comprised of three levels— 
artifacts, values and beliefs, and basic assumptions This study focused 
on the middle layer of Schein's three levels of culture—values and be- 
hefs Values are “widely held sentiments about the importance of certain 
goals, activities, relations and feelings” (Kuh & Whitt, 1988, p 23) 
Common understandings between people about what 1s right or wrong, 
or what ought to be, are examples of values (Kuh & Whitt, 1988, Schein, 
1992) 

Values influence peoples’ beliefs within specific contexts and/or 
groups This study focused on the influence of commonly held values 
within the academic profession on beliefs about post-tenure review 
Tierney and Rhoads (1993) define a profession as a “group of people 
who engage ın similar types of work, share common values and beliefs 
and derive a similar sense of identity from their work (р 11). Across 
academic specialties and institutional types, three basic values are 
shared by faculty, two of which, autonomy and collegiality, are explored 
ın this article (Birnbaum, 1988, Bowen & Schuster, 1986, Clark, 1984, 
1987; Kuh & Whitt, 1988) Autonomy ın the conduct of academic work 
1s viewed by most faculty as necessary to the advancement of learning, 
and 1s reinforced through peer review and the promotion and tenure sys- 
tem (Bowen & Schuster, 1986, Kuh öz Whitt, 1988, Tierney, & Bensi- 
mon, 1996) Autonomy ıs considered a major value and benefit of an 
academic career In the 1998—1999 HERI survey data, faculty rated “au- 
tonomy and independence" very satisfactory or satisfactory 86 876 of 
the time, the highest of 14 work and career satisfaction factors (Ameri- 
can College Teacher, 1998) Rosovsky (1990) fondly described the satıs- 
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faction he and other faculty experienced 1n autonomy “A critical virtue 
of academic life 1s the absence of a boss [As] a professor 1 recog- 
nized no master save peer pressure No profession guarantees its 
practitioners such independence as university research and teaching" 
(p 163-164) 

The concept of collegiahty 1s based on the 1deal of a community of 
scholars whereby "mutual support and opportunities for social 1nterac- 
tion” reinforce learning for all (Kuh & Whitt, 1988, p 76) Faculty view 
collegiality between department colleagues as essential to the mainte- 
nance of shared governance Researchers have examined and often 
found positive relationships between faculty members' experience of 
autonomy and collegiality and their performance, behavior, satisfaction, 
and morale (American College Teacher, 1998, Blackburn & Lawrence, 
1995, Kuh öz Whitt, 1988) However, few studies have explored the 1n- 
fluence of these two values on beliefs about post-tenure review Re- 
search shows that beliefs ultimately 1nfluence behavior (ACE, 1999, 
Birnbaum, 1988, Van Maanen, 1984) Change efforts that contradict sa- 
cred values are likely to be seen as illegitimate, and ultimately fail 
(ACE, 1999, Bolman & Deal, 1991, Kuh & Whitt, 1988, Schein, 1992, 
Senge, 1990, Weick, 1995) Because faculty and department chairs have 
primary control over the faculty evaluation process at the department 
level (Birnbaum, 1988, Tierney & Bensimon, 1996), their beliefs con- 
cerning the purposes, processes, and outcomes of post-tenure review 
will have a significant influence on how post-tenure review 1s 1mple- 
mented Consequently, ıt ıs important to try to understand beliefs and 
the factors influencing beliefs related to post-tenure review Three re- 
search questions guided this study What beliefs influenced the first- 
year implementation of post-tenure review 1n one state system? Did the 
academic values of autonomy and collegiality influence these beliefs? 
What other factor(s) influenced beliefs about post-tenure review and/or 
its implementation? 


Methodology 


This study investigated beliefs held by faculty and administrators that 
influenced the first-year implementation of post-tenure review and the 
factors that influenced those beliefs The goal of this study was to iden- 
tify patterns of beliefs and their influences across four campuses within 
one state system The term “implementation” 1s intentionally broad to 
include the decisions made by faculty, department chairs, personnel 
committees, and deans to execute a new post-tenure review policy as 
well as voiced opinions and behaviors of the same group, which influ- 
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enced implementation While the literature on organizational culture 
suggests that demographic variables, such as discipline, rank, gender 
and ethnicity, may comprise subgroups that are likely to hold different 
perceptions about tenure and post-tenure review (Tierney & Bensimon, 
1996), recent research findings suggest that faculty response to post- 
tenure review 1s not significantly influenced by discipline, rank, gender, 
or ethnicity (Wood & Johnsrud, 2001) In addition, research suggests 
that ın unionized environments faculty beliefs regarding employment 
are more simular than different across disciplines and institutional types 
(Arnold, 2000, Wood & Tohnsrud, 2001) The state system examined ın 
this study was unionized Therefore, this research focused on faculty 
and administrator beliefs across ranks (associate and full professor), 
disciplines, gender, ethnicity, and institutional type 

This study employed the revelatory multiple case study method in 
order to build explanations (Yin, 1994) within and across the four state 
institutions Revelatory multiple case study designs are used when the 
researcher has unusual access to study and observe a phenomenon that 
has been previously inaccessible or understudied (Yin, 1994, p 41) In 
order to protect the anonymity of those interviewed, the state system 
studied will be described as the University of X The primary data-gath- 
ering technique employed to develop case studies was interviews Inter- 
views have been found to be the most effective means to uncover beliefs 
and values, understand how actors make meaning of processes, experi- 
ences, and structures, and explore the nature of culture and cultural 
process (Kuh & Whitt, 1988, Schein, 1992, Yin, 1994) Documents such 
as post-tenure review policies, memoranda, related reports, newspaper 
articles, spreadsheets with information on post-tenure review partici- 
pants, professional development center materials, and memoranda from 
union leadership to faculty also contributed to the database Documents 
were obtained through primary informants, faculty, and the system 
administration 

The post-tenure review process involves multiple constituents 1nclud- 
ing but not limited to tenured faculty, department chairs, personnel com- 
mittee members, and deans and provosts Because each party might 
view the process differently, three different 1nterview protocols for 
administrators, faculty, and personnel commuttees were designed to 
explore the first-year 1mplementation of post-tenure review 

From February, 2001 through April, 2001, semistructured interviews 
were conducted with provosts, deans, department chairs, personnel com- 
mittee members, and faculty 1nvolved 1n the post-tenure review process 
during its first year (1999—2000) Site visits (1-3 days) were conducted 
to each of the four campuses, and follow-up interviews were conducted 
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by phone Interviews ranged from 45 minutes to an hour in length The 
number of interviews distributed over the four campuses was representa- 
tive of the number of faculty who underwent post-tenure review across 
departments and institutions Academic administrators on each of the 
four campuses acted as primary informants and assisted 1n selecting par- 
ticipants Attempts were made to interview a mix of full and associate 
professors, faculty whose self-evaluations were immediately accepted 
and those who were asked to revise, and faculty with positive, negative, 
and neutral experiences with post-tenure review 

In total, 50 people were interviewed Participants included 19 faculty 
who underwent post-tenure review, 8 department chairs, 7 personnel 
committee members (faculty members 1n their role as committee mem- 
bers), 6 deans, 6 administrators from academic affairs/provost offices, 
and 4 university provosts (interviewed as a group) While many of the 
individuals above held multiple roles in this process, no one 1s counted 
twice, and everyone was interviewed based on one primary role (faculty 
member, personnel committee member, department chair, dean, acade- 
пис affairs administrator, or provost) Anonymity was promised to each 
participant so he/she could be honest and not fear retribution for such 
honesty 

Data analysis began with the reading and rereading of interview tran- 
scripts and related documents, coding them, and then revising the cod- 
ing, as categories emerged from the data (Miles & Huberman, 1994) 
Coding reduced the data into smaller chunks or units from which pat- 
terns emerged Recurring words and phrases were marked and used to 
develop theme statements I looked for, recorded, and analyzed diver- 
gent data that contradicted these statements (Miles & Huberman, 1994, 
Yin, 1994) To ensure trustworthiness, I tried—as Miles and Huberman 
(1994) suggest—to keep “triangulation as a state of mind” (p 235) I 
used multiple sources of evidence and employed different methods to 
collect evidence, established a case study database, developed a chain of 
evidence, and operated the study at different levels of the four institu- 
tions to verify my conclusions (Yin, 1994) 

The Context Post-tenure review within four campuses of the Univer- 
sity of X Part of the University’s institutional history was an often an- 
tagonistic relationship between unionized faculty and the University of 
X”s administration, board of trustees, and the state legislature, faculty 
distrust of administration-led initiatives, and a faculty consensus that 
faculty were already overevaluated Perhaps in response to feeling 
overevaluated, faculty and department chairs reported that there was a 
history of not providing substantive performance feedback to tenured 
faculty ın annual reviews, merit reviews, or related evaluations (other 
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than promotion) When post-tenure review was first proposed by admın- 
istration and the board of trustees, University of X faculty unions fought 
its implementation, only agreeing to 1t as part of a negotiated pay raise 
during contract negotiations Each of the faculty unions were instrumen- 
tal in negotiating a post-tenure review policy that was more formative 
(developmental) than summative (punitive) During academic year 
1999—2000, for the first tıme, the University of X 1mplemented an eval- 
uation of tenured faculty on four campuses By 2000 Carnegie classifi- 
cation standards two of the four campuses are doctoral/research inten- 
sive, one doctoral/research extensive, and one masters I Each campus 
post-tenure review policy requires tenured faculty to undergo an evalua- 
tion every seven years unless the faculty member gives written notice of 
his or her intention to retire within three years of receiving notification 
of their review Faculty under review submit self-assessments of their 
performance ın teaching, research, and service that are reviewed by de- 
partment and college personnel committees, the department chair, and 
the dean There are two possible outcomes from a post-tenure review an 
approval and acceptance of the self-assessment or a request by the per- 
sonnel committee to revise and resubmit it Each process includes pro- 
fessional development opportunities for faculty (three campuses offer 
small stipends) The policy states that faculty whose performance 1s 
deemed unsatisfactory must submit professional development plans and 
be evaluated again ın three years 

In September 1999, 15% of the tenured faculty across the four cam- 
puses were notified that they would undergo a post-tenure review About 
5% of this group received waivers from post-tenure review because of 
retirement decisions, promotion review, administrative appointments, 
leaves of absence, or sabbaticals In the end, 173 faculty, or 10% of the 
tenured faculty, went through a post-tenure review ın 1999-2000 Of 
this number, 129 (75%) were full professors, 42 (24%) were associate 
professors, and 2 (1%) were assistant professors Of the 173 faculty to 
undergo a post-tenure review, 157 were immediately accepted, and the 
remaining 16 faculty were asked to revise their self-assessments 


Findings 


In the findings section, beliefs about the purposes, processes, and out- 
comes of post-tenure review are presented as subheads, employing 
phrases commonly used by participants The beliefs are presented ın this 
order because beliefs about the purposes of post-tenure review influ- 
enced beliefs about the process, and beliefs about the process influenced 
beliefs about outcomes The discussion section outlines the influence of 
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the values of autonomy and collegiality, career stage, and institutional 
history and context on beliefs 

About three quarters of faculty, three quarters of department chairs, 
and all personnel committee members interviewed were aligned 1n their 
mostly negative views of post-tenure review Most department chairs 
and personnel commuttee members were also tenured faculty who had 
undergone or would undergo post-tenure review In this way, they could 
be considered faculty “allies” 1n considering this issue About three 
quarters of Deans, all academic admınıstrators, all Provosts, one quarter 
of department chairs, and one quarter of faculty were aligned ın their 
more positive views of post-tenure review purposes, processes, and out- 
comes 


The Origins and Purposes of Post-Tenure Review 


Beliefs 1n this section followed two patterns, beliefs about post-tenure 
review in general, (1e post-tenure review 15 ), and a belief about how 
post-tenure review came to exist in the University of X system 

“Post-tenure review 1s an attack on the tenure system, faculty, and 
how faculty work” As state systems around the country considered ım- 
plementing post-tenure review 1n the mid-to late 1990s, Umversity of X 
faculty received the majority of their information from two places—the 
media and their campus unions Within the national and state media fac- 
ulty listened and read as state legislators and even some of their own 
board members discussed the University of X's problem of faculty with 
"Jobs for life,” a "lack of accountability for faculty work," and the need 
to, "get rid of deadwood " In this way, post-tenure review was described 
as a solution, and the problem was defined as the current way faculty 
worked and were evaluated Increasing accountability seemed to faculty 
to be “code words" for changing academic culture and the nature of how 
faculty worked The consequence of this media discussion of post- 
tenure review was that from the very beginning faculty saw post-tenure 
review as an attack by outsiders on them and their culture, something 
that they needed to defend themselves against. As one faculty member 
said, “The major goal of post-tenure review was for trustees to respond 
to the pressures from the public that tenure was a Job for life" Another 
faculty member said, "The purpose of post-tenure review was to palliate 
the state legislature to make sure those of us with tenure were working ” 
A dean concurred, “The official goals of post-tenure review were ongo- 
ing faculty development and ways to cope with career change, but 
shadow goals were to respond to the sense 1n the public culture that the 
academy was full of deadbeats and the public's resentment of acade- 
mıc’s lack of a time-controlled culture ” 
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*We were forced into post-tenure review” University of X faculty ex- 
perienced their second major exposure to post-tenure review during 
union meetings and open forums held on each campus while the policy 
was being negotiated as part of faculty contract renewal Emanating 
from these meetings there was a widespread belief among faculty that if 
they voted affirmatively for post-tenure review they would receive a pay 
raise in their next contract, conversely, 1f they voted against post-tenure 
review they would not receive the raise While the contract negotiation 
process was much more complex than that perception, academic admin- 
istrators confirmed that approving post-tenure review was associated 
with a negotiated pay raise in faculty contracts The information that 
faculty received about post-tenure review from union communications 
seemed to leave two lasting impressions on faculty about its origins and 
purposes First, by virtue of 1t having been “placed on the table” by ad- 
ministration, there was a belief that post-tenure review was something 
faculty were “forced into” by the administration, and second, that agree- 
ing to post-tenure review meant “giving up" a long-held “right” 

“Post-tenure review tampers with rights and privileges " About one 
quarter of the faculty, department chairs, and personnel commuttee 
members stated directly 1n 1nterviews that simply the creation of post- 
tenure review took away from tenured faculty a right or privilege that 
they had earned Several faculty members referred to the union's deci- 
sion to “trade money for a nght” By "right" faculty referred to a certain 
degree of autonomy they had held after receiving tenure A department 
chair explained, "Faculty became faculty so they would not have to re- 
port to anybody," while a faculty member said, “Post-tenure review 
negated tenure ” The regret and frustration faculty felt was palpable 
One late-career faculty member explained nostalgically “The end of the 
line 1sn’t how I envisioned it, the community of scholars As a young 
faculty member I saw my older colleagues put out to pasture with much 
more dignity, as trusted mentors with freedom to do what they wanted, 
but not here” A few late-career faculty felt they had experienced greater 
autonomy before post-tenure review and by virtue of having been at 
their institution many years, had seen their elder colleagues “own” more 
autonomy than they now held. They felt this was unfair 

“Post-tenure review 1s surveillance, not development or assistance " 
The administration made several attempts, but was mostly ineffective in 
terms of presenting to faculty alternative 1mages and explanations for 
the purpose and utility of post-tenure review before or after 1t was 
adopted Within the University of X system there existed an “us against 
them" mentality, with "us" pertaining to the faculty, their department 
chairs and personnel committees, and "them" referring to the state legis- 
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lature and board of trustees The fact that post-tenure review seemed to 
have emerged from “them” contributed to the majority of faculty mem- 
ber’s beliefs that post-tenure review’s purposes were to get rid of dead- 
wood, to control unproductive faculty, and to weed out faculty who did 
not meet administrator standards, not to foster faculty development. One 
faculty member said, “Not knowing what ulterior motives the presi- 
dent’s office has 1s a problem There 13 a history of the president doing 
things that make faculty leery The president doesn’t have respect for 
faculty, and faculty distrust him” A department chair said, “I do not re- 
call being told the goals (of post-tenure review) Someone on the top of 
the food chain wants to start firing people, I guess” Another faculty 
member said “It would be useful for the President’s office to tell us in 
detail what this 1s about and why we should do this, by not doing that 
there 1s a feeling that the President’s office 1s looking at us like tigers in 
circus cases, the tigers go back and forth because the guy with a gun 
says to" Department chairs and personnel committees were especially 
outspoken about their discomfort with post-tenure review’s “surveil- 
lance” function In the absence of a strong and persuasive voice advocat- 
ing how post-tenure review would benefit faculty and their departments, 
these groups held onto the images they had gleaned from the media and 
the union throughout the first year implementation 

“Post-tenure review 1s redundant, unnecessary, extra work ” Initially, 
most faculty, department chairs, and personnel committees were con- 
cerned post-tenure review would significantly add to their workload 
They felt that the very detailed annual review process was a sufficient 
form of faculty evaluation Although this same group later reported that 
the paperwork involved ın post-tenure review turned out to be “no big 
deal," they nonetheless maintained the position that the few hours spent 
preparing their post-tenure review was a waste of time One personnel 
committee member said. "This 1s one more bit of work, and we are al- 
ready super-serious [about faculty evaluation] Our committee is very 
labor 1ntensive What could we possibly get out of this? This 1s yet an- 
other layer of bureaucracy, another duty umposed by administration, one 
we were already involved in This 1s not useful for faculty It is useful for 
admunistrators " There was a general belief within these campus cultures 
that faculty, department chairs, and personnel commuttees were over- 
worked Consequently, they saw no good reason why these groups 
should have to produce anything “extra,” especially if there was no per- 
ceived benefit to faculty One late-career faculty member expressed con- 
siderable anger with this belief, suggesting that she had been violated or 
at least profoundly disrespected by being required to complete a post- 
tenure review “This is my thirty-first year here, I built this institution 
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By the time we get to post-tenure review we have been evaluated annu- 
ally, [most] promoted to full professor I was ripped because I knew 
nothing would come of it It {the work related to post-tenure review] was 
a non-sensible, futile act” 

“Post-tenure review has benefits” About one quarter of the faculty 
and department chairs and all academic administrators believed post- 
tenure review had some positive benefits for faculty, including the op- 
portunity for faculty to reflect on future career directions, get up to 
speed on current issues in their disciplines, and interact with, and rein- 
vest in their departments One faculty member said, “It does give you a 
sense of confidence that eagerly, willingly, even reluctantly, they [ad- 
ministration] looked at my future plans and said okay It created a moti- 
vation ın me” This group saw post-tenure review as having institutional 
benefits as well, including holding faculty accountable for future plans 
and influencing the productivity of faculty who had slowed down A de- 
partment chair on one of the campuses that had combined post-tenure 
review and an accreditation process said 1t helped his faculty “to rethink 
their roles in relationship to the department.” A few faculty members 
and department chairs noted their belief that post-tenure review 1n- 
creased collegiality within their departments by virtue of giving more 
faculty knowledge of and appreciation for each others’ work 


The Process of Post-Tenure Review Performance Feed- 
back and Peer Review 


Beliefs about the process of post-tenure review focused on peer review 
and performance feedback “Performance Feedback” refers to a process 
by which one or more of these parties might have provided useful, con- 
crete, and substantial comments and reflections on faculty members’ 
work with the goal of assisting them 1n meeting their career goals and 1m- 
proving their job performance About three quarters of faculty who par- 
ticipated in post-tenure review said they received little (one paragraph) to 
no performance feedback on their self-assessments from department 
chairs, personnel committees, deans, or the provost In this section, be- 
liefs that supported the practice of not providing performance feedback 
as part of the peer review of tenured faculty work are described 

“Giving performance feedback to tenured faculty 1s inappropriate, not 
collegial, and hard” The majority of faculty, department chairs and per- 
sonnel committee members believed that providing substantive perfor- 
mance feedback to tenured colleagues through post-tenure review, 
whether positive, negative, or neutral, was a bad idea There were sev- 
eral reasons given First, it was not believed to be the university's or de- 
partments’ role to provide “career advice” to faculty members, given 
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their tenure contract with the university Faculty equated tenure with au- 
tonomy over career decisions and freedom from exactly this kind of 
evaluation One late-career professor said, “Mostly this kind of thing 1s 
better for therapy—not the business of the university The university has 
no right to tread into things that belong 1n a psychuatrist’s office” A de- 
partment chair said, “It 1s the tenet of an unwritten contract, academic 
freedom to pursue what you consider important” A second department 
chair concurred, “It goes to the freedom of scholars,” implying that any 
substantive feedback would violate a cultural value and understanding 
within their department A third department chair agreed, “People seem 
to know the direction of their careers and don’t need us to suggest it for 
them, it 1s pretty hard to do that anyway” These faculty and department 
chairs felt that academic freedom guaranteed tenured faculty autonomy 
in their work so that no administrator could “direct” any aspect of their 
teaching, research, or service responsibilities, and substantive perfor- 
mance feedback might damage that valued independence 

There was also a belief that providing substantive feedback was not 
collegial A faculty member said, “We are all brought up to be courteous 
and forgiving and not call people on things” A department chair said, 
“Because of professional respect we won't tell that person anything 
[negative] ” Faculty, department chairs and personnel committee mem- 
bers prized collegiality, and. because they felt reviewing their tenured 
colleagues 1n any depth or with any critique was not collegial, they did 
not believe they should do it 

For all of these reasons, offering performance feedback during the 
post-tenure review process was considered to be hard One faculty mem- 
ber said, “It 1s difficult for me to imagine one colleague saying to an- 
other, ‘This isn’t good enough for post-tenure review’ It 1s a delicate 
business giving critical feedback, the chair will remind people to have 
office hours but otherwise ” A personnel committee member ex- 
plained, “Critical feedback 1s hard (to give) 1f not impossible, and that’s 
why 1t only happens 1n reaction to crisis” 

"We don't really have the 1nformation to provide performance feed- 
back " Even if providing performance feedback were something that de- 
partment chairs and personnel committees felt was appropriate and 
within the bounds of collegiality, they did not believe that they had the 
right kinds of information to make good judgments on faculty perfor- 
mance, given their current organization and structure Faculty explained 
that within their departments and colleges, “no one really knows what 
others are doing,” so critiquing their performance 1s inappropriate One 
faculty member offered, “You can never be quite sure 1f someone 1s 
working or not working anyway” This belief seemed to be couched 1n an 
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understanding of the evaluation of an “average” faculty member, with 
average or above average teaching evaluations, who provided the aver- 
age amount of department and/or institutional service and advising. 
Once this was established, the personnel committee did not feel that 1t 
had any database from which to make evaluative judgments about the 
quality or quantity of research or outreach The value of autonomy sup- 
ported this belief as neither faculty nor department chairs said that they 
believed a more substantive database was needed 

“Performance feedback from my department colleagues would not be 
helpful to me” Perhaps the strongest belief regarding the use of perfor- 
mance feedback 1n post-tenure review was that 1t was not helpful for 
tenured faculty Several mid-career faculty, and most late-career faculty 
felt that because of their career stage, feedback on their professional 
work from colleagues in their department was “irrelevant” Faculty were 
quite descriptive in explaining the foundations of this belief First, most 
often their colleagues were not familiar with their area of scholarship or 
the content area of their courses One mid-career faculty member who 
had recently conducted most of his scholarly work in the area of dis- 
tance education said, “My colleagues know nothing about on-line edu- 
cation,” and explained how this made his post-tenure review particularly 
ridiculous In explaining this position, faculty gave the impression that 
performance feedback from colleagues within their own scholarly area 
may have been helpful, but then contradicted that proposition by stating 
that because of their career stage, even feedback from knowledgeable 
colleagues would not have told them anything they did not already 
know One faculty member explained the consensus among most faculty, 
department chairs and personnel committees this way “We all take for 
granted that we are doing our scholarship well, we don’t expect our col- 
leagues to be able to give helpful advice about the direction of our teach- 
ing and research unless there 1s something egregious Maybe for a 
younger faculty member, but not for us ” 

Faculty posited another reason performance feedback was not helpful 
to them—the intimate nature of their departments A department chair 
explained, “Small departments have more problems doing that [giving 
performance feedback] than others—there 1s a different dynamic” In 
the first year most faculty who underwent post-tenure review were late- 
career faculty who had known their colleagues on the personnel com- 
mittee and their department chair for decades Consequently, faculty felt 
that they already knew what their colleagues thought about their work 

About a fourth of faculty went beyond noting that receiving perfor- 
mance feedback would not be helpful to saying that 1t would be offen- 
sive One late-career faculty member stated “I am of an age to find the 
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phrase ‘faculty development” offensive, an import from high school, the 
idea that anyone 1s going to direct my career at my age” One such fac- 
ulty member said “Т lost one and a half years just being angry, I dug in 
my heels because I was so insulted I considered quitting The whole 
thing felt arbitrary and capricious, like being hit by a train in my sunset 
years” Another faculty member seconded these negative feelings about 
post-tenure review by saying, “This felt like a bunch of people getting 
together to discuss what I could do to improve myself” A department 
chair who had himself gone through post-tenure review stated “The 
dean said we would all feel good about ourselves I have written seven 
books and I don't need to sit down [and vvrite about it) to feel good about 
my academic life I learned absolutely nothing about myself, it was just 
a task I had to do” Both statements were said with a significant degree 
of frustration and anger This frustration seemed to have "spilled over” 
within departments, 1mpacting faculty and others who might otherwise 
not have cared much about post-tenure review For example, one faculty 
member commented on the overall effect of post-tenure review on his 
department's climate, "It made people grouchier” 

The paradox of peer review “No big deal or intimidating?” Beliefs 
about the peer review element of post-tenure review represented an inter- 
esting paradox Most deans, department chairs, personnel committee 
members, and faculty said that faculty were accustomed to peer review so 
1t was "no big deal" The most common comment on the peer review ele- 
ment of post-tenure review was characterized well by one faculty mem- 
ber "Peer review was not anxiety provoking because I am valued by my 
department” A department chair added a wrinkle to this interpretation by 
Stating that peer review was normal for faculty, but that did not mean that 
faculty liked it “They are used to having their peers judge them, but don’t 
lıke to be managed, they like to be viewed as independent contractors ” 

Data ın this area suggest a defensive stance on the part of the partıcı- 
pants For example, a department chair seemed to be defending his de- 
partment when he said, “We had no concerns (about peer review) be- 
cause we have a strong department, we have no deadwood to get rid of, 
we knew we would fare well” When asked about peer review ın post- 
tenure review, to say anything other than that it was “no big deal” would 
have suggested that they themselves and/or their department were vul- 
nerable in one area or another, that something ın their record was defi- 
cient While many participants likely felt that the peer review element of 
post-tenure review was “no big deal” based on their own record and their 
intimate relationships with their colleagues, it 1s not clear that they 
would have admitted otherwise, even if they were concerned, by virtue 
of how they felt this admission would have been perceived 
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There was in fact evidence that peer review was “a big deal,” to some 
faculty About a quarter of department chairs said that several of their 
faculty saw the process as “nerve-rackıng " One said, “People were very 
anxious, even stars saw 1t as a threat" He explained, "Being reviewed by 
one's peers 1s both challenging and threatening for faculty " A personnel 
committee member described peer review as the “trepidation of having 
your performance scrutinized by the eyes of strangers " By strangers he 
referred not to the review by department colleagues but by administra- 
tors later 1n the process, reiterating the suspicion faculty felt about post- 
tenure review as surveillance 

This study did not 1nclude faculty who chose to retire However, par- 
ticipants 1n this study perceived a strong connection between post-tenure 
review and retirement decisions made by their colleagues There were 
faculty who believed that submitting their work to their colleagues for 
post-tenure review was threatening, exposing themselves to critique ın a 
way that they had not ın many years One faculty member said, “A col- 
league of mine said he did not want to go through that [post-tenure re- 
view] process, be subjected to that scrutiny There was no value in 
putting him through that, but he 1s a terrific classroom teacher He 
doesn't want to explaın why It is a shame to loose this guy” Several 
faculty acknowledged colleagues who were retiring "not to have to go 
through that" An administrator also noted their belief 1n the connection 
between post-tenure review and retirement, saying, “People retired, not 
because they would be fired by post-tenure review but because of the 
embarrassment of submitting (their portfolio) to their colleagues The 
respect of their colleagues 1s 1mportant to them." The crux of the prob- 
lem seemed to be late-career faculty and even some mid-career faculty 
fearing that they would be held to standards currently used to recruit and 
tenure younger faculty, standards they felt were unfair to apply to their 
careers A late-career faculty member explained, “It can be a potential 
problem for older faculty 1f tenure criteria get applied to older faculty 
like publications and big money grants I don’t feel like it happened in 
this case, but it could be humiliating and anxiety producing” All four 
provosts, and all of the deans interviewed reported that they received 
more notifications of retirement during the first year of post-tenure re- 
view than in previous years and that the peer review element of post- 
tenure review very likely influenced retirement decisions 


Post-Tenure Review Expected Outcomes 
A major theme running throughout beliefs about post-tenure review 
outcomes was the view that post-tenure review would have no influence 
on faculty performance 
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“Post-tenure review will not change faculty performance because per- 
formance 1s already exemplary Although there were no interview ques- 
tions directly soliciting data on beliefs concerning overall faculty perfor- 
mance, almost every department chair, personnel committee member and 
faculty member took the opportunity of the interview to explain the sig- 
nificance of their own work and that of their department colleagues. Most 
often this information was given in the context of the “story of their acad- 
emic careers " One faculty member explained that he had just written a 
book on line and become a national expert on distance learning within his 
discipline. Another faculty member began describing his post-tenure re- 
view experience by saying, “You see, I direct a large science program” 
Many senior faculty described their entire careers, noting accomplish- 
ments while ın senior administrative positions, directing doctoral pro- 
grams, obtaining large grants, and reforming the curriculum Faculty were 
particularly descriptive about their own research accomplishments, likely 
responding to the stereotype that late-career faculty are not writing 

Department chairs and personnel committee members were equally 
confident about their fellow faculty member’s performance One depart- 
ment chair said, “We are an immensely productive faculty, there wasn’t 
anything anybody would say that wasn’t sterling,” a second said, “We 
four faculty have a kazillion grants and publications,” and a third depart- 
ment chair explained, “We showed through the report that we don’t let 
grass grow under our feet” While just about every faculty member, de- 
partment chair, or personnel committee member agreed that “somewhere 
out there,” there were or might be tenured faculty who were not produc- 
tive in some way, the vast majority believed that their own job perfor- 
mance and that of their department colleagues met or exceeded university 
expectations Consequently, they did not believe post-tenure review 
would influence performance-—rather they believed exemplary faculty 
performance would persist through, and ın spite of, post-tenure review 

“Post-tenure review will not change performance because it has no 
real consequences or rewards " Comments from faculty, personnel com- 
mittees, department chairs, deans, and provosts, revealed a common be- 
lief that the contract language ın the post-tenure review policy guaran- 
teed that the process "had no teeth " The post-tenure review policy 
language stated that a faculty member's refusal to revise their self-as- 
sessment or even complete a post-tenure review could not be the basis 
for disciplinary procedures Faculty, department chairs, and personnel 
committee members were all aware of this policy language, mostly 
through union communications This contract language was used by the 
faculty union to intentionally promulgate a belief that the existing post- 
tenure review policy could not be used by the administration to *make" 
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faculty do anything As one faculty member explained, “Because of the 
fact that we have a unionized faculty, there are no real consequences to 
post-tenure review and anyone who wants to stop the process can” Iron- 
ically, faculty and department chairs critiqued the post-tenure review 
process for not having any significant consequences for poor behavior, 
but then suggested that 1f 1t did have “teeth,” they would also disapprove 
A faculty member said, “It 1s bad that ıt has no teeth, but if it had teeth, 
that would be worse " 

Additionally, faculty did not think much of the "rewards" related to 
post-tenure review In most cases faculty received between $1,200 to 
$3,000 ın professional development funds associated with post-tenure 
review, a sum not considered significant enough by faculty to act as an 
1ncentive to 1nfluence work performance 

“Post-tenure review will not change faculty performance because fac- 
ulty are intrinsically motivated” One of the stated goals of post-tenure 
review was that 1t facilitate faculty professional development. Profes- 
sional development could mean faculty 1mproving performance 1n areas 
where they were deficient and/or building upon areas of proven strength 
However, whether ıt be annual reviews, merit pay decisions, or other 
kinds of evaluation, there seemed to be a widespread belief that tenured 
faculty were 1ntrinsically motivated, and by the time they were tenured 
they had been socialized into a “work track" within which they would 
remain the rest of their career Faculty explained that the challenges of 
lack of commitment to career were factors that universities could not, 
and implied, should not, try to control A faculty member explained, 
*Nothing practical will be accomplished with a faculty member who has 
given up on their career" A department chair used a metaphor to de- 
scribe the role he felt post-tenure review would play 1n encouraging fac- 
ulty to engage 1n professional development to 1mprove performance He 
said, “You can put a saddle on a horse but he 1s still going to trot." 

“Specifically, performance feedback will not influence faculty perfor- 
mance " This belief seemed to be based on past and present experience, 
communicated as “stories” of unsuccessful attempts at remediation One 
department chair described a post-tenure review case in which the fac- 
ulty member was asked to revise his self-assessment because he had 
made no research plans The faculty member resubmitted his plan hav- 
ing written something vague like, “I will improve my research,” and was 
asked to revise again with more specifics He refused One year later the 
issue was still outstanding and, as the department chair said, “Nothing 
has happened to him” These kinds of failed attempts at seeing improve- 
ment from performance feedback were common and had become some- 
what “mythic” across the four campus cultures, convincing department 
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chairs that providing performance feedback was not worth the “effort ” 
One personnel committee member laughed when asked if he gave criti- 
cal feedback to a colleague who he felt had been performing substan- 
dard ın teaching and research He said, "Sure, I would have given it, if I 
had known the administration would have backed me up" (but he knew 
they would not have, so he did not) Another department chair said, “It 
would not do any good, as a department chair I have written critical 
feedback 1n annual reviews and saw no movement" A faculty member 
observed, "There 1s no way to make a faculty member do anything, so 
feedback 1s useless and just causes tension” 

"Professional development 1s not worth the effort for late-career fac- 
ulty” Up until this point 1n the article, findings have referred to both 
mıd-career and late-career faculty, even though the majority of faculty 
who underwent post-tenure review 1n its first year were late-career 
However, one belief related specifically to the probable outcomes of 
post-tenure review for late-career faculty, often referred to as "senior 
faculty" by participants It has already been stated that most faculty did 
not believe that they or their peers needed professional development or 
remediation However, even when professional development was war- 
ranted, there was a feeling among three quarters of the faculty, depart- 
ment chairs, and personnel commuttees that it was not worth the 
resources and energy to update senior faculty expertise Faculty them- 
selves said that the resources required to get senior faculty “up to speed" 
would not be worth the investment for the institutions based upon the 
limited amount of time that the faculty member would be employed at 
the university One faculty member said, “You cannot change faculty be- 
havior after a certain age" In some cases, late-career faculty might be 
employed for five to seven more years, but the feeling was the same It 
was not clear to faculty, department chairs, or personnel committees 
why "short-timers," as one faculty member called faculty with less than 
ten years to retirement, would want to engage ın professional develop- 
ment or why the university should fund it One faculty member ın the 
sciences explained, “I have six years to go, if they wanted to spend the 
money to improve me they would only get two to three years from ıt If I 
had ten to eighteen years then 1t would have value” A department chair 
characterized his faculty as, “Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow,” and 
said, “The department needs to reinvent itself and the faculty who went 
through post-tenure review this year have ten years to go but cannot 
imagine such change” This belief seemed to exclude faculty who were 
the “stars” of their professions and to focus only on those who were con- 
sidered “out of date” It also assumed that the purpose of professional 
development activities was to improve upon deficient performance 
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“If weaknesses 1n faculty performance are revealed, the admınıstra- 
tion might let people go and we could lose those faculty lines within our 
department" There was a period within the University of X system 
when serious budget cuts resulted 1n faculty lay-offs and the closing of 
several departments Although this occurred ten years prior to this study 
and few tenured faculty were let go, the lay-offs were embedded ın inst1- 
tutional memory Budgets were still tight within the University of X sys- 
tem and faculty retirements were not all being replaced with new hires 
As a result, a belief existed that faculty who underwent post-tenure re- 
view and received critical feedback could become targets for administra- 
tive cut-backs There was a paradox here, because faculty also believed 
that the post-tenure review contract language guaranteed that post- 
tenure review could not result in faculty being fired Faculty, department 
chairs, and personnel committees seemed to believe that there were no 
real “teeth” to post-tenure review, but just ın case there were any “teeth” 
that they were not aware of, they would protect their own faculty by not 
providing anything but brief praise 1n their reviews, as was their custom 
anyway The faculty believed that they needed to support each other 1n 
this way, even 1f it meant hiding some of their own weaknesses 


Limitations 


While these findings make an important contribution to previously 
unstudied aspects of post-tenure review literature to date, the generaliz- 
ability of the findings 1s limited by the distinctive nature of the institu- 
tions studied Specifically, the institutional context of difficult faculty- 
administration relations and unionized environment influenced faculty 
beliefs such that beliefs described here may be different 1n other 
settings 


Discussion 


Exploring the factors that influenced beliefs about post-tenure review 
was not unlike tracing the threads of a spider web Each belief could be 
attributed to one of four factors—the value of autonomy, the value of 
collegiality, career stage, or institutional context/history But often a be- 
lief was influenced by several factors, like threads that were closely 1n- 
tertwined In this section factors influencing beliefs are discussed 

Institutional history and context were a major factor influencing be- 
hefs about the purposes and origins of post-tenure review in this system 
Researchers have found that mid-career and late-career faculty tend to 
view institutional change in light of an institution’s history, myths, and 
struggles (Clark, 1987, Kuh & Whitt, 1988) This certainly was true in 
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the case of the University of X’s faculty’s and allies’ views of post- 
tenure review The belief that University of X faculty were forced into 
post-tenure review was directly related to the details of the contract ne- 
gotiation between the faculty unions and admunistration and to the his- 
tory and context of a divisive relationship between the two parties 1n 
general Because post-tenure review was viewed as coming from “them” 
and not “us,” ıt was constructed by faculty and their allies as a form of 
surveillance, not development or assistance The belief that performance 
deficiencies should be hidden from administration in order to protect 
Jobs was another artifact of the context of a lack of trust between faculty 
and administration as well as experience with tenure-track lines having 
been decreased over the last twenty years Bender (1988) and Felicetti 
(1989) identified unionization as a factor in how faculty respond to post- 
tenure review The findings from this study are consistent with these 
studies and Wood and Johnsrud's (2001) finding that the history and 
presence of a strong faculty union resisting post-tenure review stgnifi- 
cantly influences faculty beliefs about post-tenure review and its 1mple- 
mentation Findings from this study are also consistent with Wood and 
Tohnsrud”s (2001) observation that “details related to post-tenure review 
implementation, and potential outcomes of the policy " (p 8) are likely 
to influence faculty beliefs, as the belief that post-tenure review had no 
real consequences or rewards was closely associated with ambiguous 
policy language concerning consequences for noncompliance 

The academic values of autonomy and collegiality were major factors 
influencing faculty members’ beliefs about the two major process com- 
ponents of post-tenure review—performance feedback and peer review 
Research supports the use of performance feedback and peer review ın 
faculty development and its transfer to post-tenure review (Licata & 
Morreale, 1997, Seldin, 1980) However, behefs about both processes 
kept them from being employed as 1ntended 1n post-tenure review The 
belief that giving performance feedback to tenured faculty was 1nappro- 
priate was closely linked to the values of autonomy 1n that faculty, de- 
partment chairs, and personnel committee members believed providing 
such feedback would threaten the faculty members' authority to direct 
their own work, an authority necessary to the effective functioning of 
their departments However, the same group also believed 1t was 1nap- 
propriate to provide performance feedback because it was not collegial 
and because of the faculty member's career stage For example, several 
late-career faculty couched their beliefs that the post-tenure review 
process was "redundant" within an understanding of his/her and other 
faculty members’ longevity with the institution Others explained that 
providing performance feedback and post-tenure review, in general, 
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were inappropriate for someone so advanced ın their career (e g some- 
one who has taught for fifteen years and written seven books) In addi- 
tion, department chairs, faculty and personnel committees reflected the 
value of autonomy when they stated that their culture and evaluation 
processes did not make the rıght kinds of information available from 
which to provide performance feedback However, they did not see this 
as a problem or desire a change 1n the process Findings ın this study 
were consistent with Wood and Johnsrud’s (2001) suggestion that “ex- 
isting norms and expectations regarding faculty evaluation in general” 
(p 8) are aspects of institutional context likely to influence faculty be- 
hefs about post-tenure review because existing norms related to peer re- 
view and performance feedback 1n annual reviews and merit processes 
strongly 1nfluenced the same processes during post-tenure review 

Both the career stage of participants and beliefs held by participants 
about career stage 1nfluenced beliefs about post-tenure review For ex- 
ample, career stage 1nfluenced faculty beliefs about and experiences of 
the peer review aspect of post-tenure review as “no big deal” or "intimi- 
dating " Despite decades of teaching and research accomplishments, 
some faculty feared that ın a peer review process their “records” might 
be devalued by younger colleagues more accomplished than themselves 
ın research Other faculty reported that by virtue of their longevity with 
the institution, career stage, and accomplishments, they believed that the 
peer review aspect of post-tenure review was “no big deal " In both reac- 
tions and sets of beliefs about post-tenure review, career stage was front 
and center Finally, participants attributed their belief that performance 
feedback and professional development were not “worth the effort" for 
late-career faculty to the concept of time left 1n the position and what 
they considered the "intractability" of the late career 


Implications 


This study has several implications for those interested in reforming 
existing or implementing new post-tenure review processes and for 
those who study how academic culture influences and ıs influenced by 
reforms 1n faculty evaluation 

Findings from this study suggest that there 1s a great deal of cultural 
work that needs to be done by academic leaders to “manage the mean- 
ing" faculty, department chairs, and personnel committees members 
have made of the purposes and scope of post-tenure review (Dill, 1982) 
This cultural work includes but is not limited to (a) repairing and/or 
transforming divisive relationships between faculty and their adminis- 
tration/board that were further agitated by post-tenure review, (b) engen- 
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dering a more expansive view of the potential benefits of performance 
feedback and professional development for tenured faculty, (c) mınımız- 
ing stereotyping of late-career faculty, and (d) nurturing a post-tenure 
process that causes faculty to feel more loyal to, and appreciated by, 
their institution, as opposed to offended or violated This 1s largely work 
for deans, department chairs, and faculty leaders These potential change 
agents might take the following steps to manage and/or transform be- 
liefs that influence post-tenure review 

First, post-tenure review needs to be structured in ways that are not 
perceived by faculty to conflict with basic academic values and tradi- 
tions of autonomy and collegiality Key to establishing a post-tenure re- 
view process that is not perceived as undermining autonomy and colle- 
giality 1s developing faculty consensus and comfort about the “range of 
issues” included Department chairs can help change beliefs that post- 
tenure review 15 like “a bunch of people getting together to discuss how 
I might improve myself,” by helping faculty to see that they have 
choices and control of both the summative and formative aspects of the 
review For example, while many summative policies have sanctions as- 
sociated with low performance, most sanctions can only go into effect 
after the faculty member has had multiple opportunities, over time, to 
improve in that area, to appeal the decision, or even to make a case for 
why different criteria should be used to evaluate that activity Formative 
policies often provide faculty choices in how they spend professional 
development funds, and ask them to chart out future career directions on 
their own Department chairs and deans can intentionally inject stories 
into their cultures, stories that underscore how the post-tenure review 
process validated autonomous career decisions made by faculty (Dill, 
1982) Kanter’s (1977) landmark research on organizations reminds us 
that when people feel out of control and powerless they become defen- 
sive and territorial The more choices faculty are given, and the more 
that they are made to feel ın control of their own review, the less they 
will resist 1t (Kanter, 1977) 

Likewise, it 1s important to note that a few faculty and department 
chairs in this study reported that post-tenure review caused an increase 
in collegiality within their departments by virtue of giving more faculty 
knowledge of and appreciation for each others’ work Department chairs 
and deans should take note of this finding and consider ways to shape 
their post-tenure review processes toward similar outcomes, that 1s, 
drawing people who have become isolated back into a department and 
creating a process that makes accomplishments and contributions public 
enough that more people within their department learn of them and be- 
come appreciative 
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Second, post-tenure review needs to incorporate basic knowledge of 
academic career stages, their challenges and strengths The research on 
mid-career and late-career faculty tells us two things about their experi- 
ences First, faculty ın these career stages perceive many challenges, 1n- 
cluding feeling marginal or left out of their departments (Knefelkamp, 
1990), threatened by new institutional emphasis on research, relegated 
to subordinate status, resentful toward an ungrateful administration, and 
suspicious of better-trained junior colleagues (Baldwin, 1990, Bowen & 
Schuster, 1986) Findings from this study were consistent with these 
findings in that mid-career and late-career faculty felt undervalued, and 
some late-career faculty feared peer review of their work by junior col- 
leagues Post-tenure review seemed to exacerbate rather than ameliorate 
these career challenges However, research also shows that despite the 
challenges, mid-career and late-career faculty are more likely than other 
faculty groups to attend teaching development workshops (Mbuh, 
1993), hold important positions 1n national associations (Alstete, 2000), 
and although their average research productivity drops with age, late-ca- 
reer faculty remain highly productive and shift their research focus to 
higher quality over quantity (Bland & Bergquist, 1997) Because of both 
the challenges to mid- and late academic career and the benefits of accu- 
mulated experience, Alstete (2000) suggests that late-career faculty are 
best suited to forms of professional development that respect and utilize 
their years of experience and accumulated knowledge Such examples 
might include diagnosing institutional problems, clarifying institutional 
or department goals, or facilitating program implementation (Diamond, 
1988, p 10) Post-tenure review could be an excellent opportunity to 
pull faculty who are feeling disenfranchised back into the center of the 
department, engage their experience ın curriculum reform, program 
building, and interdisciplinary activity in ways that genuinely contribute 
to their own professional development and to the institution 

Also, department chairs and deans need to disrupt “mental models” 
(Senge, 1990) about the potential contributions of late-career faculty in 
their last five to seven years with the institution Findings from this 
study suggest that while many faculty, department chairs, and deans had 
high opinions of individual and collective faculty performance, some 
late-career faculty were “typecast” or “written-off” as unproductive and 
incapable of change, at least partially because of their age One strategy 
1s to create rituals to publicly share late-career faculty accomplishments 
and celebrate how departments have benefitted from accumulated expe- 
rience We need to nurture the belief that all faculty can remain vital, 
distinguished contributors to their institutions throughout their careers 

Institutional context and history must be a major consideration in 
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planning for and implementing post-tenure review After considering the 
influence of institutional context and history on faculty beliefs about 
post-tenure review in the University of X, it is perhaps not surprising 
that among a list of demographic variables, only campus was found to 
be a significant factor influencing faculty beliefs about post-tenure re- 
view in Wood and Johnsruds’ (2001) study Licata and Morreale (1997, 
2002) have examined post-tenure review nationwide and suggest that 
over time post-tenure review generally becomes accepted and works 
well, while Walker (2002) predicts that post-tenure review will not be 
successful 1n most colleges 1n the United States but instead be “actively 
rejected or passively ignored " (p 229) Findings from this study sug- 
gest that how institutional context and history are managed in the 1nitia- 
tion of post-tenure review influences faculty response History and insti- 
tutional culture should be taken into account to shape how post-tenure 
review 1s presented, negotiated, and implemented to achieve the most fa- 
vorable outcomes for all parties 


Conclusion 


Much about post-tenure review, such as additional factors influencing 
faculty beliefs, and post-tenure review’s influence on faculty develop- 
ment, 1s yet unknown Future research might explore how the length of 
time post-tenure review has been in place influences beliefs, the differ- 
ences ın faculty response across institutional types, the views of pre- 
tenure/early career faculty about post-tenure review, and the influence of 
beliefs on outcomes 

Kuh and Whitt (1988) note that “culture represents how people have 
learned to cope with anxiety and the problems they face as a group-al- 
tering institutional culture 15 like asking faculty to give up their social 
defenses ” (p 102) As institutions initiate new post-tenure review pro- 
grams or try to reform existing ones, 1t will be important to recognize the 
values of autonomy and collegiality and to consider both career stage 
and institutional context in designing a process that supports both fac- 
ulty and institutional effectiveness 
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Predictors of Student Commitment at 
Two-Year and Four- Year Institutions 


Introduction and Need for the Study 


The present research examines the predictors of 1n- 
stitutional commitment of first-year students at 28 two-year and 23 four- 
year public institutions Previous research has demonstrated that 1nstitu- 
tional commitment 1s a strong predictor of college students’ intent to 
persist, and ultimately student persistence itself (Braxton, Milem, & 
Sullivan, 2000, Cabrera, Nora, & Castaneda, 1993, Nora, Kraemer, & 
Itzen, 1997, Sandler, 2000, Tinto, 1987, 1993) Since institutional com- 
mıtment ıs a precursor or predictor of student-persistence behavior, 1n- 
stitutional commitment itself becomes an important object of study 
Specifically, the study asks what are the factors that 1nfluence student 
commitment and what are the sımılarıtıes and differences at two-year 
and four-year institutions 

Institutional commitment has been defined in a number of ways In- 
cluded mn these definitions are the student's overall 1mpression, satisfac- 
tion, sense of belonging, and perception of quality, match with, and at- 
traction to a particular institution (Bean, 1990, Braxton et al , 2000, 
Nora & Cabrera, 1993, Sandler, 2000, Tinto, 1987, Volkwein, Valle, 
Blose, & Zhou, 2000) For the purposes of this study, student commit- 
ment 1s defined as a student's overall satisfaction, sense of belonging, 
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impression of educational quality, and willingness to attend the institu- 
tion again 

There are five major reasons why research on institutional commit- 
ment 1s important and needed First, there 1s a dearth of empirical stud- 
1es analyzing multicampus data and the important influence of struc- 
tural/organizational influences on student outcomes In discussing his 
“ınput-environment-output” (TEO) model, Astin notes the lack of empir- 
ical studies analyzing multicampus data and the important contribution 
of structural/organizational influences on student outcomes (1977, 
1984) Updating his model in 1984, Astin points out that while student 
characteristics serve as important inputs into the outcomes model, the 
campus environment also provides the context for the student's 1nvest- 
ment of psychological and physical energy 1n the learning process 

Second, the link between institutional commitment and student per- 
sistence plays an important role 1n the enrollment management and rev- 
enue-planning agenda for all institutions of higher education Public and 
private institutions alike have budgets that are substantially enrollment 
driven Student commitment serves as a valuable planning tool because 
it predicts subsequent student-persistence behavior By forecasting and 
maximizing retention and thus revenue, an institution strengthens 11$ ca- 
pacity for educational and administrative planning 

A third need for such studies 1s stimulated both by the differences be- 
tween two-year and four-year institutions and by the paucity of research 
on these differences (Cohen & Brawer, 1996, Pascarella & Terenzini, 
1991) The proportion of students leaving college without a degree 1s al- 
most twice as large at two-year versus four-year campuses Students be- 
ginning at two-year institutions earn a bachelors degree at a rate of 
38 4% versus a degree-earning rate of 60 4% for students beginning 
their studies at four-year institutions (Digest of Educational Statistics, 
2001) A comparison of student institutional commitment at two-year 
and four-year institutions has not been undertaken 1n any great depth, 
largely due to a lack of research 1n the two-year sector While research 
on student commitment has been undertaken at many four-year institu- 
tions, a search of literature revealed only three studies focusing on insti- 
tutional commitment at two-year institutions (Mutter, 1992, Nora et 
al ,1997, Pascarella, 1986) Retention research on four-year institutions 
cannot automatically be generalized to Community Colleges (Cohen & 
Brawer, 1996, Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991) 

As a fourth support for this study, the recent emphasis on student 
commitment and retention by accrediting agencies results 1n greater at- 
tention to policies and practices that improve student retention A review 
of the guidelines and mission statements of both regional and special- 
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ized accrediting agencies reveals that student retention 1s an important 
component of their accreditation standards (McMurtrie, 2000) 

The fifth motivation for the study 1s the increasingly common use of 
student retention as a performance indicator for higher education (Burke 
& Serban, 1998, Burke, 2000, Ewell, 1998) States and accrediting bod- 
1es that use student retention as a performance indicator effectively force 
institutions to study what happens to students, and why Many states at- 
tempt to create indicators that are applicable to all institutional types 
But both Burke (2000) and Ewell (1998) call for separate indicators at 
two-year and four-year institutions 

This study 1s a modest attempt to close the gap 1n the research exam- 
ining organizational influences on student outcomes and comparing 
two-year and four-year institutions Such research has implications for 
enrollment planning, resource management, performance accountabıl- 
ity, and accreditation Our research focuses on the dynamics of student 
commutment as an important institutional outcome and predictor of stu- 
dent persistence In pursuing this goal, the present study investigates and 
compares the factors that influence student institutional commitment at 
51 two-year and four-year public institutions 


Conceptual Frameworks 


Hıgher-educatıon scholarship has produced an array of theories and 
models that explain the relationship between students and their colleges 
(Pascarella & Terenzim, 1991) Drawing from this pool of available 
models, at least four major assertions regarding the interactions between 
students and their colleges and the influences of collegiate experiences 
on student outcomes can be cited (Volkwein, Szelest, Cabrera, & 
Napierski-Prancl, 1998, Volkwein, Valle, Blose, & Zhou 2000) The 
most traditional view 1s that precollege characteristics such as student 
backgrounds, academic preparedness for college, and clear goals are the 
main factors accounting for differences 1n academic performance, per- 
sistence behavior, and other educational outcomes (Astin, 1991, Feld- 
man & Newcomb, 1969, Stark et al , 1989) 

A second group of perspectives fall under the general description of 
student-institution fit models (Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991) Perhaps 
the most widely researched of these models claims that student persis- 
tence and growth depends on the degree of successful integration into 
the academic and social structures of the institution (Spady 1970, 1971, 
Tinto 1987, 1993) Other student-institution fit models focus on the ım- 
portance of student involvement and effort (Astin 1984, Pace 1984), the 
importance of support from friends and family 1n college adjustment 
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(Bean 1980, Bean and Metzner 1985, Cabrera et al , 1993, Nora 1987, 
Nora, Attınası, & Matonack 1990), and on financial variables and the 
student’s ability to pay (Cabrera et al , 1993, St John, 1992 While the 
majority of these models have been constructed to explain one outcome, 
student persistence, several researchers have successfully used these and 
similar models to explain other outcomes including student growth and 
satisfaction (Kuh, Race, & Vesper, 1997, Terenzini, & Pascarella 1980, 
Terenzını, Pascarella, & Lorang, 1982, Terenzim, Springer, Pascarella, 
& Nora, 1995, Terenzını, Springer, Yaeger, Pascarella, & Nora 1996, 
Volkwein, King, & Terenzim, 1986, Volkwein, & Lorang, 1996, Volk- 
wein, & Cabrera, 2000) More recently, one model has been presented to 
explain the learning and cognitive outcomes of community college stu- 
dents (Voorhees, 1997) More than others, the Voorhees model empha- 
sizes the competing demands of family, work, and community 

A third set of assertions emphasizes the importance of campus climate 
ın student adjustment (Bauer 1998) Perceptions of prejudice and discrim- 
mation have gained increased attention as factors accounting for the dif- 
ferences ın persistence rates between minorities and nonminonities (ер, 
Cabrera, Nora, Terenzini, Pascarella, & Hagedorn, 1999, Fleming, 1984, 
Hurtado, 1992, 1994, Hurtado, Carter, & Spuler, 1996, Loo, 1986, Mur- 
guia, Padilla, & Pavel, 1991, Nora & Cabrera, 1996, Smedley, Myers, & 
Harrell, 1993) АЦ students need to be able to function 1n a safe environ- 
ment, without fear of oppression, stigma, and violence 1n order to maxi- 
mize their chances of success (Reynolds, 1999) Creating a campus cli- 
mate for all students that allows for optimal development 1s a major factor 
ın successful student outcomes (Upcraft & Schuh, 1996) 

Fourth, structural/functional perspectives drawing from the literature 
on organizations encourage researchers to give greater attention to 
those variables that reflect the influence of organizational characteris- 
tics (Volkwein et al, 1998, Volkwein, & Cabrera 2000, Hall, 1991) 
Studies of colleges and universities, as particular types of organiza- 
tions, have shown that campus mission, size, wealth, complexity, pro- 
ductivity, and selectivity exert significant 1nfluences (ranging from 
small to large) on a vartety of internal transactions and outcomes 1n- 
cluding student values, aspirations, and educational and career attain- 
ment (Pascarella & Terenzını, 1991, Volkwein et al , 1998) In their re- 
cent synthesis of the literature, Berger and Milem (2000) conclude that 
there are an array of organizational features and behaviors that influ- 
ence student experiences and outcomes The Berger and Milem Con- 
ceptual Model integrates the Pascarella Model (1985) and the Weidman 
model (1989) These are the only models that give prominence to cam- 
pus organizational behaviors and structural characteristics as influences 
on student outcomes 
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These four perspectives—precollege characteristics, student-institu- 
tion fit, campus climate, and organizational characteristics—provide 
complementary theories about the influences on student outcomes In 
order to capture a holistic perspective of student outcomes and limit the 
conceptual framework for the study, two models are used as foundations 
for the current investigation the Cabrera et al (1993) Integrated Model 
of Student Persistence and the Pascarella (1985) General Causal Model 
The current study draws heavily upon the elements ın these two models 
that describe the interaction between students and their institutions 

The Cabrera model merged the best elements of the Tinto (1987) Stu- 
dent Integration Model and the Bean (1980, 1990) Student Attrition 
Model Using structural equation modeling, Cabrera and his colleagues 
amalgamated elements from the Tinto and Bean models and produced an 
Integrated Model of Student Persistence (1992, 1993) The Cabrera 
model proposes that institutional commutment 1s directly affected by 
academic integration and intellectual development, encouragement from 
significant others, financial aid, financial attitudes, and social integra- 
tion Additionally, the model proposes that precollege academic perfor- 
mance and college grade-point average have indirect effects on institu- 
tional commitment 

The Pascarella (1985) General Causal Model specifies five elements 
as influencing student learning and cognitive development These ele- 
ments are structural/organizational characteristics of institutions, stu- 
dent background/precollege traits (aptitude, personality, and high school 
experiences), interactions with agents of socialization (faculty and stu- 
dent peers), institutional environment (tolerance, safety), and quality of 
student effort There are few empirical studies using the Pascarella 
model as a conceptual framework, and the most rigorous of these found 
no direct effects and only trivial indirect effects between institutional 
characteristics and two academic outcomes (Franklin, 1995) 

Thus, there are only a few outcome models that include organizational 
influences, and they have not been thoroughly tested We do not know 
which organizational characteristics have the greatest influence on 
which outcomes, under what conditions, and for what types of students. 
Also of interest to this study 1s Pascarella’s call for multilevel analysis of 
student outcomes He finds fault with exclusive use of either the institu- 
tion or the individual as the single level of analysis “One helpful direc- 
tion for future research ın this area would be to analyze data at both lev- 
els of aggregation (institution and individuals) whenever possible” 
(Pascarella, 1985, p 51) 

Combining concepts from the Pascarella and Cabrera models adds to 
the uniqueness of this study The measures of student precollege charac- 
teristics, academic integration and growth, social integration and 
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growth, financial aid and attitudes, student effort, and encouragement 
from significant others, along with the inclusion of organizational char- 
acteristics, adds a new dimension to the prediction of institutional com- 
mitment The multunstitutional nature of the data also provides a rare 
comparison of students ın two-year institutions and students in four-year 
institutions, a comparison that has been largely ignored in the higher-ed- 
ucation literature 


Research Methods 


To examine the many potential influences on student institutional 
commitment, this study uses a cross-sectional research design and draws 
upon a 1997 multicampus database aggregated from 51 public institu- 
tions (23 four-year and 28 two-year institutions) There are 8,217 re- 
sponses from first-year students (2,499 at four-year institutions and 
5,718 at two-year institutions) We conducted multivariate analysis 
using Hierarchical Linear Modeling (HLM version 5 02) 


Data Sources 


The current study 1s a secondary analysis of data collected by a con- 
sortium of participating institutions and the State University of New 
York System in 1997 The institution-level organizational data were 
gathered from the Higher Education Directory and the 1997 Integrated 
Post-secondary Education Database System (IPEDS) Student-level data 
were collected from an outcomes survey A committee of cooperating 
researchers and administrators from participating institutions developed 
the survey instrument, based 1n part upon concepts ш the Pascarella and 
Cabrera models and ın part upon student surveys developed by the 
American College Testing program (Volkwein, 1992) The final survey 
instrument contains a large array of student self-reported information 
about their demographic characteristics and campus experiences The 
survey was administered at the cooperating institutions during the 1997 
spring semester under conditions that varied slightly from campus to 
campus but which resulted 1n a representative group of respondents 

From the array of survey items only the most salient ones were selected 
for this study For example, preliminary analysis on this dataset failed to 
find a relationship between student commitment and variables like high- 
school rank 1n class, SAT scores, and 1n-state versus out-of-state perma- 
nent residence, so these were omitted 1n favor of the other precollege mea- 
sures noted below The variables and scales used in the analysis draw 
directly upon the constructs from the literature 1n general and from the 
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Cabrera and Pascarella outcomes models in particular Previous studies 
using this dataset have conducted factor analysis to see 1f the items clus- 
tered consistently with the outcomes theory and the models (Volkwein & 
Cabrera, 2000, Volkvver et al , 2000) Since those efforts were successful, 
we were able to forego principle components analysis 1n this study, and ın- 
stead move directly to scale construction The alpha reliabilities for the 
multi-1tem scales are recalculated for this population (see Table 1), all ex- 
ceed 0 70 and the majority exceed 0 80, with the exception of Encourage- 
ment from significant others, a two-1tem scale with an alpha of 0 60 The 
survey for the database was printed and scored by the American College 
Testing program (ACT) The student-level variables are drawn from the 
survey instrument Institutional level data 1s generated from the 
1996-1997 Integrated Post-secondary Education Database System 
(IPEDS) The database 1s stored on and analyzed using SPSS pc version 
10 0 statistical software and HLM (version 5 02) statistical software 


Variables 


The descriptive statistics 1n Table 1 display the means and standard de- 
viations for the variables used 1n the study 

Institutional Commitment Institutional commitment, the dependent 
variable, 1s defined as a student's overall impression of, sense of belong- 
ing to, satisfaction with, and choice to attend the institution again A 
scale comprised of four 1tems measures institutional commitment. The 
alpha for the scale 13 86, as shown in Appendix A 

Organizational Characteristics The 1985 Pascarella model and sev- 
eral studies since then (Hall 1991, Berger & Milem, 2000, Volkwein et 
al , 1998, Volkwein et al , 2000) identify specific organizational charac- 
teristics as important differentiators among institutions mission, size, 
wealth, complexity, selectivity, and productivity Five of these organiza- 
tional characteristics are included in the study Mission is dichotomized 
into two-year and four-year institutions Any institution offering degrees 
at the baccalaureate level or higher 1s identified as a four-year institu- 
tion Size is the total enrollment headcount of the institution Wealth 1s 
the total dollar revenue per annual FTE student for the institution 
Productivity 1s the number of degrees granted per FTE student The 
measure of organizational complexity is the number of organizational 
units headed by a vice president or dean (or equivalent) 

Pre-College Characteristics The models for the study include char- 
acteristics reflecting students’ backgrounds Included are students’ age, 
gender, racial group affiliation, marital status, and presence or absence 
of dependent children 
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TABLE 1 
Table of Descriptive Statistics 


Standard Scale 
Mean Deviation Alpha 
Dependent Variable 
Student Institutional Commitment (Scale) 3 677 0 775 086 
Independent Variables 
Two-Year Mission 3 010 0 669 n/a 
Size 6120 970 4805 769 n/a 
Wealth 13085 720 15790 020 n/a 
Productivity 0 246 0041 n/a 
Complexity 5197 3 430 n/a 
Age 2 790 1 960 n/a 
Being Male 1550 0 502 n/a 
Dependent Children 1310 0812 n/a 
Member of an Underrepresented Group (African 
American, Hispanic American, Native American) 0119 0324 n/a 
Married 0 101 0302 n/a 
Separated 0 017 0 127 n/a 
Encouragement from Significant Others (Scale) 3 646 1035 060 
Impact of Financial Aid (Scale) 4 383 2476 0 84 
Financial Attitudes 3 030 1340 n/a 
Social Growth (Scale) 3 418 0921 081 
Social Integration (Scale) 3 449 0 698 071 
Amount Faculty Contact Outside the Classroom 2 570 1216 n/a 
Satisfaction w/ Faculty Interaction (Scale) 3 570 0 758 0 79 
Academic Growth (Scale) 3 558 0 794 0 79 
Classroom Experiences (Scale) 3719 0 737 0 86 
Student Effort (Scale) 3 495 0 987 079 
College Cum GPA 2 822 0 754 n/a 


Encouragement From Significant Others Encouragement from sigmif- 
icant others includes perceived support from family and peers to pursue 
and continue in college The two items for this scale were added to- 
gether and divided by two The alpha for this two-1tem scale 1s 0 60 

Financial Aid and Attitudes Financial aid reflects student need Indi- 
cators of financial aid ın this study include the extent to which a student 
reports her or his education being supported by federal and state grants 
The alpha for this scale 1s 0 84 Another survey question asked the 
student's perception of the difficulty 1n financing her or his education 

Social Integration and Social Growth Consistent with the models, so- 
cial integration includes measures of peer relations and social 1nvolve- 
ment This variable includes measures of relationships with peers and 
the satisfaction for opportunities of personal and community interac- 
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tions at the institution of enrollment This four-item scale listed in Ap- 
pendix A has an alpha of 0 71 Social growth 1s the extent an individual 
perceives her or his personal and social growth resulting from the col- 
lege experience Again, this two-item scale (alpha = 0 81) was created 
by adding the еш together and dividing by two and 1s listed ın Table 1 

Academic Integration and Academic Growth There are several scales 
reflecting academic integration and growth classroom experiences, fac- 
ulty contact, satisfaction with faculty interaction, student effort, and 1n- 
tellectual growth reported by the participants on the survey Classroom 
experience 1s an eight-item scale reflecting the degree of intellectual 
stimulation, enjoyment and value of classroom experience, perceived 
faculty preparation, and communication The alpha for this scale was 
0 86 A single item asked students to indicate the amount of contact they 
had with faculty outside of the classroom A four-item scale measures 
student satisfaction with various kinds of faculty interaction (alpha = 
079) Student effort reflects a student’s perception of good study habits 
and priority given to study (two-1tem scale, alpha = 079) Academic 
growth 1s a tvvo-ıtem scale comprised of the student's perception of ın- 
tellectual growth and preparation for further academic study (alpha — 
0 79) These scales are listed 1n Appendix A 

Grade-Point Average. Each student participating 1n the survey re- 
ported a college cumulative grade-point average, coded on a categorical 
scale (1e., A, B, C, D, or F) with pluses and minuses These responses 
were translated 1nto a cumulative grade-point average on a 4 0 scale 


Analytical Procedures 


Unconditional Model HLM enables us to examine the between-insti- 
tution versus within-institutions effects Investigating the effect of orga- 
nizational characteristics on student institutional commitment assumes 
that some of the variation 1n commitment 1s a product of campus charac- 
teristics as well as student experiences and thus will be contained in the 
between-institution (1e, level 2) model An unconditional model (a 
model with no level-one or level-two predictors, analogous to a one-way 
ANOVA) tests this assumption (Bryk & Raudenbush, 1992, Singer, 
1998) The results, as listed in Table 2, indicate that the maximum-like- 
lihood point estimate for the grand-mean institutional commitment 1s 
3 66 with a standard error of 0 04, indicating a 95% confidence interval 
of 3 66+1 96 (0 04) = (3 58, 3 74) The estimated value of the variance at 
the student level, or within schools, of institutional commitment scores, 
represented by sigma squared, 1s 056 The estimated value of the vari- 
ance at the school level (1 e , between-individual institutions) of institu- 
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TABLE 2 
HLM Unconditional Model 


Fixed Effect 
Standard 





Coefficient Error T-ratio df P-value 
Intercept for Institutional 
Commitment, BO Intercept , G00 3657020 0036834 99 283 47 0 000 
Random Effect 
Standard Variance df Chi-square P-value 
Deviation Component 
Intercept for Institutional 
Commitment, UO 0 24738 0 06120 47 685 48897 0000 
Level One Variance, R 0 74652 0 55730 


Intraclass Correlation — Tau 206 Sigma Squared = 56 — Tau/(tau + sigma) squared = 06/( 06+ 56 ) 10 


tional commitment scores, represented by tau, ıs 006 Although the 
variation between campuses makes a statistically significant contribu- 
tion to the equation (and this significant variation 1s necessary for HLM 
analysis), most of the variance ın the outcome 1s at the student level 

Intraclass Correlation A second way of examining the variance be- 
tween institutions 1s to estimate an intraclass correlation (Bryk & Rau- 
denbush, 1992, Kennedy, Teddhe, & Stringfield, 1993, Singer, 1998) 
An intraclass correlation indicates the proportion of the total variance 
occurring between schools As Table 2 indicates, 10% of the total vari- 
ance ın 1nstitutional commitment 1s accounted for by 1nstitution-to-1nsti- 
tution differences 

Limiting the Model to the Most Salient Variables To reduce the large 
number of predictors included 1n the study, we employed an OLS re- 
gression equation, having institutional commitment as the dependent 
variable, and all of the level-one and level-two variables entered in 
blocks as the independent variables, with list-wise deletion of cases for 
missing variables The variable order 1s derived from the Cabrera and 
Pascarella models Accordingly, the institution-level organizational 
characteristics are entered first Precollege characteristic are entered 
second, followed by encouragement from significant others The impact 
of financial aid 1s fourth, with financial attitudes entered fifth The sixth 
and seventh blocks include the measures of social integration and 
growth and academic integration and growth College grade-point aver- 
age and student effort are the eighth and ninth variables 1n the analysis 

Table 3 compares the contribution of each variable block after 1t 1s en- 
tered Each of the first seven blocks adds significantly to the 49% ex- 
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plained variance However, the addition of student effort as the eighth 
block and grade-point average as the ninth block do not add significantly 
to the explained variance Hence, the seventh model, including 1nstitu- 
tional characteristics, precollege characteristics, encouragement of sig- 
nificant others, financial aid and attitudes, social integration and growth, 
and academic integration and growth, 1s selected for the HLM analysis 
The variables and the summary statistics for model seven are contained 
in Appendix B 

Completing the HLM Model We retained for the HLM analysis all of 
the student (level-one) variables that significantly predict institutional 
commitment at the p<0 05 level (listed ш Appendix B), as well as the or- 
ganizational variables (mission, size, wealth, productivity, and complex- 
ity) However, after entering all of these variables, the HLM model still 
did not reach convergence To allow the model to converge, we elimi- 
nated from the model all of the variables in the HLM analysis that were 
not significant at the p«O 05 level The final HLM model was produced, 
and the betas and significance levels are shown 1n Table 4 


Results 


We first note that only one organizational characteristic appears in the 
final HLM model Institutional mission (two-year versus four-year) sig- 
nificantly affects the intercept and three of the level-one slopes None of 
the other organizational (level-two) variables significantly predicts the 
intercept nor any of the level-one slopes Thus, of the five organizational 
characteristics (mission, size, wealth, productivity, and complexity) only 
mission 1$ a significant predictor 1n the final model It outweighs the 1n- 
fluence of the other organizational measures 

The model indicates that the intercept coefficient, 3 63, 1s significant at 
the р<0 01 level This information along with the coefficient for mission 
indicates that the value of student institutional commitment at the inter- 
cept for two-year institutions 1s 0 04 higher than the value for student 1n- 
stitutional commitment for four-year institutions The intercept value for 
two-year institutions 1s 3 67 and for four-year institutions is 3 63 

One way of measuring the 1mpact of mission on institutional commit- 
ment 1s to compute how much the variance between institutions (tau) has 
changed between the unconditional model and the final model (Bryk & 
Raudenbush, 1992, Singer, 1998) This ıs computed by using the for- 
mula tau (unconditional)—tau (final model) / tau (unconditional) or 
[(0 06—0 01)/0 06 = 0 83] indicating that 83% of the variance between 
institutions’ institutional commitment scores 1s explained by the student- 
level variables 





TABLE 4 
HLM Results Fınal Model 











Fixed Effect 
Standard 
Coefficient Error T-ratio df P-value 

Intercept for Institutional Commitment, BO 

Intercept, G00 3 631751 0018676 194458 46 0 000 

Mission, G01 044803 0 010053 4457 46 0 000 
Age Slope, B1 

Intercept, G10 025047 0 004741 5283 47 0 000 
Underrepresented Group, B4 

Intercept, G40 -0 082642 0 021430 —3 856 47 0001 
Married Slope, B5 

Intercept, G50 056377 0 019774 2851 47 0 007 
Impact of Financial Aid, B10 

Intercept, G100 015214 0 003238 4 698 47 0 000 
Financial Attitudes, B2 

Intercept, G20 030076 0 004978 6 042 47 0 000 
Social Growth Slope, B8 

Intercept, G80 051326 0 010419 4 926 47 0 000 
Social Integration, B9 

Intercept, G90 269224 0 014931 18 031 46 0 000 

Mission, G91 —0 043554 0 009344 —4 661 46 0 000 
Satisfaction w Faculty Interaction, B3 

Intercept, G30 156943 0 009812 15 995 47 0 000 
Intellectual Growth Slope, B6 

Intercept, G60 169535 0 011206 15 129 47 0 000 
Classroom Experiences Slope, B7 

Intercept, G70 275243 0 014323 19 217 46 0 000 

Mission, G71 015720 0 006505 2417 46 0020 
Random Effect 

Standard Variance 


Deviation Component df Chi-square P-value 


Intercept for Institutional CommitmentU0 0 11200 001254 36 18575467 0000 


Age, UI 0 02285 0 00052 37 50 684412 0066 
Underrepresented Group, U4 0 07396 0 00547 37 50 04358 0074 
Married, US 0 04698 000221 37 37 70488 0437 
Impact of Financial Aid, U10 0 01408 000020 37 6214136 0006 
Financial Attitudes, U2 0 01705 000029 37 47 18452 0122 
Social Growth, U8 0 04954 000245 37 4446500 0186 
Social Integration, U9 0 06413 000411 36 5255640 0037 
Satisfaction w Faculty Interaction, U3 0 03232 000104 37 39 00365 0 380 
Academic Growth, U6 0 04556 000208 37 5048962 0069 
Classroom Experiences, U7 0 04683 000219 36 50 42858 0 056 


Level One Variance, R 0 53481 0 28602 
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Because mission 1s significant, the HLM equation can be rewritten 
into a pair of fitted models, one for each sector, substituting the values 
for the two-year and four-year institutions (Singer, 1998) These equa- 
tions are contained 1n Table 5 

In addition, these equations can be used to illustrate the regression 
lines for two-year and four-year institutions and are plotted 1n Figure 1 
The 25th, 50th, and 75th percentile values for each of the student varı- 
ables was calculated and then inserted into the two regression equations, 
to produce fitted values for institutional commitment for both the two- 
year and four-year institutions These regression lines depict the higher 
value for student institutional commitment at the intercept for students 
at two-year institutions and increasingly divergent lines as the indepen- 
dent-variable values increase 


PreCollege Characteristics 


Three precollege characteristics—age, member of an underrepre- 
sented group, and being married—are retained ın the final model While 
the betas for these three precollege characteristics are statistically sigmf- 
icant, these results need to be interpreted with care because such a large 
sample size makes even beta’s under 10 statistically significant 

Student age 1s a significant predictor of institutional commitment The 
slope for age is 0 03, significant at the p«O 05 level This relationship 1s 
positive, indicatıng that older students on average have slightly higher 
institutional-commitment scores, controlling for all other influences 

The average slope representing the relationship between being a 
member of an underrepresented group and institutional commitment 


TABLE 5 
HLM Standardized Equations for Direct Effects of Two-Year and Four-Year Sectors 


2-Year Equation 
Institutional Commitment = 3 67 + (0 30 * Classroom Experiences) + (0 17 * Academic 
Growth) + (0 16 * Faculty Interaction) + (0 27 * Social Integration) + (0 05 * Social Growth) - 
(0 08 * Underrepresented Group) + (0 06 * Married) + (0 03 * Age) + (0 03 * Financial Attı- 
tudes) + (0 02 * Impact of Financial Aid) 


4-Year Equation 
Institutional Commitment = 3 63 + (0 28 * Classroom Experiences) + (0 17 * Academic 
Growth) + (0 16 * Faculty Interaction) + (0 31 * Social Integration) + (0 05 * Social Growth) - 
(0 08 * Underrepresented Group) + (0 06 * Married) + (0 03 * Age) + (0 03 * Financial Attı- 
tudes) + (0 02 * Impact of Financial Aid) 
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15 —Ü 08 (p < 0.01) This indicates that white students tend to have higher 
institutional-commitment scores, controlling for all other influences. 

The average slope representing the relationship between being mar- 
ried and institutional commitment is 0 06 (p < 0.01) Hence, married 
students have higher levels of commitment than students who are not 
married 


Financial Aid and Attitudes 


The slope for the impact of financial aid 1s 0.02 (p«0.05), and the 
slope for student attitudes about financing their education 1s O 03, 
(р<001) Thus, institutional commitment 1$ higher, both for those with 
high aid in the form of Federal and State grants, and for those who per- 
ceive greater difficulty financing their education Again, these two ef- 
fects are small, but statistically significant. 


Social Integration and Social Growth 


Scales representing social integration and social growth also are 1n- 
cluded in the final model The impact of social integration on commitment 
is one of the strongest ın the study Moreover, the social integration slope 
differs between two-year and four-year 1nstitutions. The two-year institu- 
tions’ social integration slope is 0 04 lower (B=0.27) than that of four-year 
institutions (B=0.31) Thus, the social integration measure is an even 
stronger predictor of institutional commitment for students at four-year 1n- 
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stitutions than for students at two-year institutions The average slope rep- 
resenting social growth and institutional commitment 1s 0 05 (p<0 001) 
Students reporting greater social growth since the beginning of their col- 
lege experience, also report greater 1nstitutional-commitment scores 


Academic Integration and Academic Growth 


Three of the five scales reflecting academic integration and academic 
growth are included ın the final model, and their collective impact 1s 
very robust—classroom experiences, faculty interaction, and intellec- 
tual growth The impact of classroom experiences on commitment 1s one 
of the strongest 1n the study Moreover, the relationship between class- 
room experiences and commitment varies according to institutional mis- 
sion The classroom experience slope at two-year institutions 15 0 02 
higher than the classroom experience at four-year institutions Although 
this difference 1s very small, the results indicate that the classroom expe- 
rience may be a better predictor of institutional commitment at two-year 
institutions than at four-year institutions The average slopes for student- 
faculty interaction and intellectual growth with institutional commit- 
ment are 0 16 and 0 17 (p<0 001), respectively Students who report 
greater satisfaction with faculty interaction, or greater intellectual 
growth, also report greater 1nstitutional-commitment scores 


Conclusions 


What factors most influence student institutional commitment at two- 
year and four-year public institutions? We find that multiple student- 
level variables 1nfluence student satisfaction, sense of belonging, and 
willingness to attend “all over again” The most important influences are 
the measures of academic integration and growth, followed by the mea- 
sures of social integration and growth In particular, classroom experi- 
ences and social activities and friendships are especially strong predictors 
of institutional commitment Other significant but smaller effects on com- 
mitment include the financial aid variables and the precollege characteris- 
tics of age, ethnicity, and marital status 

What factors are similar between two-year and four-year public insti- 
tutions? The HLM analyses reveal that most of the relationships be- 
tween student-level predictors and institutional commitment are the 
same between the two types of institutions The various measures of 
academic and social integration and growth exert roughly the same ın- 
fluence among first-year students at both 1nstitution types, and we find 
identical influences for age, ethnicity, marital status, and financial aid 

What factors are different between two-year and four-year public in- 
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stitutions? Controlling for all other variables, first-year students at two- 
year institutions have slightly higher institutional commitment scores 
than first-year students at four-year institutions Although classroom ex- 
periences and social integration both significantly predict institutional 
commitment scores at two-year and four-year institutions, there are dif- 
ferential impacts Specifically, the classroom experience 1s a more influ- 
ential predictor at two-year institutions, while social integration has 
more impact on institutional-commitment scores for students at four- 
year institutions 


Limitations 


Any post-hoc research design 1s not as strong as one using a longitu- 
dinal or pretest/posttest format This study, like many others, relies sub- 
stantially on student self-reported measures without controlling for stu- 
dents’ precollege receptivity to perceive and report growth and 
commitment In a recent article, Pascarella (2001) warns us of the need 
to assess student dispositions at entry in order to control for differences 
in their likelihood to report change or growth 

Our findings need to be tested against other multicampus studies to 
see 1f these 51 public institutions adequately represent the nation’s two- 
year and four-year students and campuses While the institutions in this 
study represent great diversity 1n campus size, financial support, organı- 
zational complexity, and degree productivity, there are no private/inde- 
pendent institutions 1n this study, nor any that represent the nation’s 
largest and smallest or poorest and wealthiest 

We remain puzzled by some of the findings First, we expected more 
numerous significant effects from the precollege and organizational 
measures, especially because the large number of cases made our analy- 
sis extremely sensitive to differences that are small 1n magnitude Ex- 
cept for the modest differences based on age, ethnicity, marital status, 
and two-year versus four-year mission, we did not find substantial dif- 
ferences based on the many precollege traits and organizational mea- 
sures that we removed from the analysis due to their nonsignificance 

Second, we did not expect to find that first-year students at two-year 
institutions would have higher institutional commitment scores, espe- 
cially since they leave college without a degree to a greater extent than 
students at four-year institutions There are several possible explanations 
for this apparent paradox (a) Students at two-year institutions may not 1n- 
tend to complete a degree and instead may be completing a few courses 
for professional development or remediation This may not detract from 
the institutional commitment of the students, but certainly impacts degree 
attainment (b) The survey collected responses at the end of the spring se- 
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mester, so at least some student attrition (more at two-year campuses) 
may have already occurred The students who remain have higher com- 
mitment scores (c) There are a variety of variables outside of the parame- 
ters of this study that might account for larger two-year incompletion 
rates, such as family income, and the need to work (d) The difference be- 
tween two-year and four-year institutional commitment 1s slight (1 e , 3 67 
vs 3 63), and the large sample size makes small differences significant 


Implications 


This multicampus study is one of the few that includes organizational 
characteristics as predictors of student outcomes Based on the Шега- 
ture, we expected to find rather large differences 1n student commitment 
associated with these characteristics Our findings indicate that institu- 
tional mission does make a small difference in predicting student com- 
mitment, but none of the other organizational measures are 1nfluential 


Two-Year and Four-Year Institutions 


The results of this study support the hypothesis that two-year and 
four-year institutions have different patterns of student institutional 
commitment, but the differences are not as great as expected First-year 
students at two-year institutions have slightly higher institutional-com- 
mitment scores than those at four-year institutions, and the classroom 
experience appears to be more critical for two-year students This find- 
ing 1s consistent with the Tinto argument (1997) that classroom experi- 
ences are the basis for forming a supportive community environment at 
a community college Because the two-year institutions in this study are 
not residential, students primarily commute to their classes and hence 
probably spend less time in school-related out-of-class activities 

In contrast, the four-year institutions ın the study provide residence fa- 
cilities for substantial proportions of their students These students have 
greater opportunities to spend more out-of-class time on campus than 
two-year students and apparently develop commitment to the institution 
through social integration, as well as through academic means Thus, we 
find a stronger relationship between social integration and institutional 
commitment for students at four-year institutions In any case, the results 
suggest that dramatic differences between two-year and four-year stu- 
dents may have to be found in measures other than the ones ın this study 


Retention 


This study finds the strongest influence on institutional commitment 
coming not from organizational characteristics, but from student-level 
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variables, and not from student-entry characteristics, but from subsequent 
campus experiences As previously noted, other studies indicate a strong 
link between institutional commitment and persistence (Cabrera et al, 
1993, 1999, Nora & Cabrera, 1993) If that relationship between 1nstitu- 
tional commitment and persistence holds for most two-year and four-year 
students, we have gained an important tool for predicting persistence as a 
result of this investigation The collective balance of student academic 
and social experiences exert heavy influences on their commitment to the 
institution, and these experiences are almost five times more important 
than all the other student and organizational variables ın the analysis 

Based on the Pascarella Model and other literature, we expected but 
did not find that differences 1n campus size, wealth, complexity, and 
productivity had any bearing on student commitment Our results 
strongly suggest that campus managers at all sizes and levels of institu- 
tions can concentrate their efforts and policies on improving those stu- 
dent experiences that strengthen each student’s integration, involvement, 
and commitment. In particular, classroom experiences, faculty-student 
interaction, and intellectual-growth experiences are especially powerful 
predictors of student commitment, and thus persistence. Student friend- 
ships, social 1nvolvement, and growth are also strongly connected to stu- 
dent commitment Influential, but less strong, are age, ethnicity, marital 
status, and financial aıd 

Since virtually all campuses are enrollment driven, institutions of 
higher education may want to adopt appropriate programs and policies 
that take these findings 1nto account Our results suggest that programs 
focusing on the vitality of the classroom experience, such as active 
learning, may be especially fruitful Additionally, faculty availability 
and advisement needs to be a target of programmatic efforts Finally, in- 
stitutions should facilitate opportunities for student friendships and 1n- 
volvement ın activities and ın the larger community (such as commu- 
nity-based learning, supportive living-learning environments) However, 
from the results of this study, two-year institutions may want to target 
the classroom experience to a greater extent, whereas four-year institu- 
tions may focus more outside the classroom 


Performance Indicators and Accreditation 


The accreditation and accountability literature suggests that differ- 
ences in mission and institutional finances have important consequences 
for students Our study finds scant support for such views Indeed, stu- 
dent commitment as one outcome appears to be the product of a diverse 
but rather uniform set of student traits and experiences across the 51 
campuses ın this study 
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Regional and specialized accrediting agencies alike are focusing on 
student outcomes ın general, and on student retention 1n particular, as an 
important component of their accreditation standards As noted above, 
the link between student commitment and retention 1s fairly well estab- 
lished Our findings imply that the fluences on student retention are 
rather common across the varied range of institutions in this study and 
have more to do with student experiences than with student backgrounds 

Moreover, states are beginning to use student persistence and graduation 
rates as performance indicators for both accountability and budgeting In 
fact, Burke (2000) reports that graduation rates are the most frequent ındı- 
cator used by all states combined However, there 1s opposition to perfor- 
mance indicators 1n some quarters precisely because they fail to ade- 
quately consider important differences 1n campus mission The similarity 
of predictors for student commutment that we find ın our study may raise a 
question about the need to select indicators that vary by institution type 

Even so, we are not prepared to recommend uniform accreditation stan- 
dards and state performance measures based on this one study However, 
we do believe that the remedies for low student persistence and poor stu- 
dent commitment are rather similar from campus to campus At the very 
least, these results give campus managers a suggested agenda for 1mprov- 
ing those student experiences that align with student commitment—4im- 
proving classroom vitality, faculty availability and advisement, and stu- 
dent involvement and growth Moreover, the levers for improving these 
student experiences appear to be within administrative and faculty control 
and are not significantly driven by organizational characteristics 
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APPENDIX A 
Scale Items and Reliabilities 








Institutional Commitment (Alpha = 0 86) 
1 If you could start college over, would you choose to attend this college? 
2 What 1s your overall impression of the quality of education at this college? 
3 Indicate your level of satisfaction with the college in general 
4 Indicate your sense of belonging to this campus 


Encouragement from Significant Others (Alpha = 0 60) 
1 My family has been a solid source of personal support for my academic efforts 
2 Му friends have been a solid source of personal support for my academic efforts 
Financial Aid (Alpha = 0 84) 
1 Indicate the extent to which you have used federal grants (Pell Grants, etc ) to finance your 
college education 
2 Indicate the extent to which you have used State Grants 


Social Integration (Alpha = 0 71) 
1 Ihave developed strong friendships with other students 
2 My relationships with other students have positively influenced my personal growth, values, 
and attitudes 
3 Opportunities for personal involvement in campus activities 
4 Opportunities for community service 


Social Growth (Alpha = 0 81) 

1 How large a contribution do you feel your educational experiences at this campus have made 
to your personal growth (developing self-understanding, self-discipline, and mature attr- 
tudes, values and goals)? 

2 How large a contribution do you feel your educational experiences at this campus have made 
to your social growth (understanding others and their views, adapting successfully to a vari- 
ety of social situations)? 


Academic Integration and Academic Growth 


Classroom Experiences (Alpha = 0 86) 

1 How frequently have you been intellectually stimulated by the material covered in class? 
How frequently have you enjoyed your classes? 
How frequently have you been satisfied with your academic experiences at this college? 
How frequently have you been 1n classes where you learned something new? 
How frequently have you had out-of -class assignments that were good learning expertences? 
How frequently have you had faculty members who came to class well prepared? 
How frequently have you had faculty members who communicated effectively? 
8 How satisfied have you been with the quality of instruction? 
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Satisfaction with Faculty Interaction (Alpha = 0 79) 

1 Satisfaction with out-of-class availability of your mstructors 

2 Satisfaction with faculty respect for students 

3 Satisfaction with availability of your advisor 

4 Satisfaction with value of the information provided by your advisor 
Student Effort (Alpha = 0 79) 

1 In general, I exercise good study habits 

2 At college, 1 give a higher prionty to studying than anything else 


Academic Growth (Alpha = 0 79) 
1 How large a contribution do you feel your educational experiences at this campus have made 
to your intellectual growth (acquiring information, ideas, concepts, and analytical thinking)? 
2 How large a contribution do you feel your educational experiences at this campus have made 
to your preparation for further academic study? 
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APPENDIX B 
OLS Model 7 Summary Statistics for Institutional Commitment 


Model Number 7 
ADI R2= 491 Unstandardized Unstandardized Standardized 
Beta Standard Error Beta T Statistic Significance 

(Constant) —0 177695733 0 073522 —2 4169 0016 
Mission 0 026662532 0 005990 0 048601785 4 45144 0 000 
Size 1 30488E-05 0 000002 0 080955378 6 81667 0 000 
Wealth —6 90562E-07 0 000000 —0 014076625 -1 6393 0 101 
Productivity 1 002999332 0 187821 0 052553903 5 34019 0 000 
Complexity —0 007946404 0 003025  -0035190252 -2 6267 0 009 
Age 0 022653392 0 004264 0 057329611 531215 0 000 
Male Gender 0 026483616 0 012435 0 017162765 2 12983 0 033 
Number of Dependent 

Children 0 006213303 0 009927 0 006511641 0 62587 0531 
Self-report as a member 

of an underrepresented ' 

group —0 108338077 0 019526 -0045296706 —5 5485 - 0 000 
Married 0 05521545 0 026582 0 021500477 2 07715 0038 
Separated 0 097392625 0 051112 0 016019828 190547 0057 


Support from Family -0 011252806 0005745 | —0017759519  —19585 0 050 
Support from Friends 0 004208166 0 005738 0006665112 073335 0 463 


Impact of Financial Aid 0 01440191 0 002695 0 046033185 5 34348 0 000 
Financial Attitudes 0 031675421 0004629 0054775458 | 684235 0000 
Social Growth 0 043404351 0 008874 0051608755 489123 0000 
Social Integration 0 257299807 0 010734 0 231914938 23 971 0 000 
Amount of Faculty 

Contact 0 002779899 0 005229 0004363752 053159 0595 


Satisfaction with 

Faculty Interaction 0 158897722 0 010025 0155417164 15 8508 0 000 
Intellectual Growth 0 171902175 0 010757 0 176157343 159807 0 000 
Classroom Experiences 0 293887002 0 011734 0 279777628 250451 0 000 
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Turning the Lights Out Tenure in the 21st Century 


The Questions of Tenure by Richard P Chait (ed) 
Cambridge, MA Harvard University Press, 2002 334pp $35 00 


WILLIAM G TIERNEY, University of Southern California 


One of the more vitriolic arguments those of us 1n- 
volved ın colleges and universities have had with one another 1s over the idea of 
tenure Throughout much of the 1980s and 1990s proponents and opponents of 
tenure lobbed verbal hand grenades at each other as they tried to fashion one or 
another argument One side argued “Little of what they [Chait and his col- 
leagues] offer 1s open-minded or analytically incisive, let alone civilized In- 
stead, we have been presented with a series of tendentious propositions pack- 
aged with all the slickness of a political campaign” (Finkin, 1997, p. 11123) 
Peter McGrath (1997, para 4) expressed an opposing opinion, “Substantial 
modifications are ın order the demise of tenure would not be the death knell 
of the American academy” 

Three relatively surprising points about the arguments were that they were often 
a-historical, data-free, and passionate Those who work in academic organizations 
pride themselves on how logic, reason, and dispassionate proof are the coins of the 
realm Accordingly, one might expect to find a debate over an academic issue such 
as tenure to be constructed ın such a vein However, the opposite came to be true 
Individuals argued over tenure primarily from their own standpoint on their own 
campus Rather than the cool stripped down narrative one was accustomed to read- 
ing 1n peer-reviewed journals, the prose often came across as 1f 1t were prepared for 
an academic version of the Jerry Springer show “Highly paid [consultants] are fer- 
nied from one institution to another to condemn or bless the schemes that emerge 
from boards and administration buildings,” wrote James Perley (1997, p III-5) “If 
I write with some anger,” he went on to say, “it 1s because these trends are dividing 
an academic community that has valued collegiality” And from the other side we 
heard “Tenure rewards the lazy and incompetent” (Carlin, 1999, para 13) 

Although I subscribe ın general to the idea of the social construction of reality, 
I was never quite certain about the worlds the debaters were constructing in the 
tenure wars Individuals spoke as if the academic sky was falling and tenure was 
the main culprit Others spoke as if the academic past was a Golden Age largely 
because tenure was widespread When one curtails or develops policy, of course, 
one’s own social context and philosophy are important, but an understanding of 
the policy’s origins and the broad effects of the policy would seem to be critical 
linchpins for determining possible next steps This was frequently not the case 
with the tenure debates Tenure, to many of the debaters, was a good or an evil 
and the only recourse was to eliminate ıt or maintain it as 1t currently exists 
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In part, the arguments became passionate because the participants were not 
involved in abstractions “Real-world” problems and closely held beliefs were 
atrisk James Perley’s comment above pointed out that he was angry because he 
saw the attacks on tenure as attacks on collegiality, something he presumably 
had on his campus From an administrative standpoint, colleges and universities 
were at financial risk Medical schools 1n particular faced fiscal dilemmas be- 
cause of the crisis in health care Tenured professors at medical schools re- 
ceived hundreds of thousands of dollars 1n salary, suddenly, money that paid 
doctors' salaries and was assumed to be “hard” money became “soft” as the 
health care crisis worsened How a medical school was to balance its budget 
and still pay tenured faculty their previous salaries became a conundrum that 1n 
large part has yet to be solved 

In the larger society 1n the 1980s and 1990s flexibility became the name of 
the game The implications of globalization were that workers no longer had 
Job security as companies *downsized" in search of greater accumulations of 
capital and 1ncreased efficiencies. In such an environment, tenure seemed an 
anachromsm Why should anyone have Job security? The answer to the question 
pertaıns to academic freedom 

Academic freedom, as a central totem of the academy, was one key variable 
that attracted individuals to the professorate Tenure was the structure that pro- 
tected academic freedom Remove tenure, then, and a key precept of academic 
life—the ability to test one's ideas without fear of intrusion or retribution—was 
at risk 

The result, of course, from all these debates was that very httle changed 
Tenure still exists in the vast majority of postsecondary institutions Academic 
freedom remains a basic belief To be sure, a few structural changes have been 
put into place On some campuses post-tenure review has more teeth than ıt has 
had in the past On a greater number of campuses teaching accounts for more 
than 1t did a decade ago But by and large, those who had dug 1n their heels and 
said that tenure had to be abolished were beaten Or were they? 

Enter Dick Chait Although his confreres in the AAUP might think of him as 
the primary antagonist toward tenure, and hence, academic freedom, Chait 
more rightly might be thought of as an academic provocateur By way of a well- 
funded long-term research agenda that worked under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Association of Higher Education’s (AAHE) New Pathways Project, Chait 
conducted a series of research projects and commissioned papers that sought to 
raise questions about various facets of tenure Although the questions Chait 
raised were often with merit, the voice and manner with which they were posed 
often raised the heat of the debate, rather than 115 tenor “Where Tenure does not 
Reign,” for example, was one of the initial papers in his series (Chait and 
Trower, 1997) Although the paper was with merit—what 1s it like on campuses 
where tenure does not exist—the title posed the question in a confrontational 
manner The “reign” of tenure seemed to convey the idea that campuses with 
tenure were either monarchical or totalitarian What would it be like on cam- 
puses without the yoke of tenure, the authors seemed to be asking 

When an industry needs to undergo significant changes, confrontation 1s not 
terribly useful People are better able to take risks when trust has been built into 
the fabric of organizational life (Kramer and Tyler, 1996) A climate of fear and 
confrontation may be one questionable strategy employed in some industries, 
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but in an intellectual environment we are better off when individuals discuss 
and debate their disagreements out in the open without such conversations de- 
volving into a shouting match The absence of this kind of mudslinging 1s what 
makes The Questions of Tenure such a pleasure to read In a 334-page text with 
eleven chapters and an introduction, Chait has assembled a notable list of au- 
thors who investigate various aspects of tenure 

Each chapter 1s framed by a question that Chait and his colleagues believe 1s 
useful ın understanding tenure Many of the chapters are non-confrontational and 
filled with useful data Cathy Trower’s chapter “What Is Current Policy” straight- 
forwardly outlines tenure and employment policies from a sample of institutions 
Philip Altbach explores tenure policies or their equivalent in institutions outside 
of the United States Gene Rice and Mary Deane Sorcinelli ask if tenure can be 
improved and by way of interview data with 350 individuals they conclude that 
tenure not only can be improved, but it must be Their argument, however, has 
nothing to do with the abolition of tenure, instead they discuss the merits of 
changing the processes of tenure so that individuals are rewarded for more than 
research, and the process itself 15 not hidden in secrecy and multiple interpreta- 
tions Roger Baldwin and Jay Chronister ask what happened to the tenure track, 
document the rise of part time faculty, and consider how they are farıng 

As with any edited book, some chapters are stronger than others, but what 1s 
particularly useful 1s the tone of the text and the manner in which the chapters 
are constructed Most authors rely on data to make their argument The lan- 
guage of polemic or provocative questions is absent Indeed, for those who 
came to think of Dick Chait as the bete noire of the tenure debates, the headline 
might be that he has concluded, “there 1s no substitute for the status of tenure” 
(p 315), and that “efforts to strengthen an institution’s financial condition and 
academic profile will probably increase the authority of the faculty” (p 97), and 
that authority 1s stronger at institutions that have tenure 

Some, of course, will quarrel with the data, the interpretation of the data, and 
the manner ın which some questions are posed Strong supporters of tenure see 
nothing good deriving from an increase in part-time faculty, so they will reject 
Baldwin and Chronister's recommendation to “support an increasingly diverse 
profession as 1t adapts to a changing environment” (p 151) Those who do not 
support tenure will argue with Trower’s findings about whether colleges can re- 
cruit faculty without tenure Through the careful development of focus group 
questions and a subsequent survey Trower found that “tenure track faculty and 
doctoral students believed that professional autonomy and academic freedom 
were greater on the tenure track" (p 216) To those who believe tenure 1s 1neffi- 
cient and costly, the perceptions of workers in a market with an oversupply of 
candidates are irrelevant 

The two most provocative chapters are Charles Clotfelter's consideration of 
whether faculty can be induced to relinquish tenure, and Chait’s analysis of 
faculty governance at institutions without tenure Clotfelter correctly points out 
that some readers will find his chapter ghoulish To those of us who think of 
tenure as a basic right, such as freedom, to ask how much it will cost us to give 
up that right 1s akin to age old questions that demand the wisdom of Solomon 
Clotfelter, however, argues that he 1s an agnostic about the desirability about 
whether one should relinquish tenure, he only wants to understand the costs and 
benefits of tenure 
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Although his chapter 1s well written and thoughtful, 1t 1s one of the weaker 
methodological ones He bases his findings on four focus groups of 26 faculty 
members Aside from the miniscule sample size, one must always question the 
trustworthiness of findings about hypothetical futures I may well say, and be- 
lieve, in a focus group that I will tackle an armed intruder on an airplane, for ex- 
ample, but the reality might be quite different Nevertheless, Clotfelter’s find- 
ings are instructive Faculty are quite hesitant to relinquish the job security and 
status that tenure provided As one might expect, a faculty member’s specific 
context matters A ten-year renewable contract looks different to a thirty-five 
year old and a sixty year old A 15% salary increase 1s one inducement that mat- 
tered to some faculty, and a paid-up annuity also was helpful But the over- 
whelming sense one gets from Clotfelter's chapter 1s that the efforts needed to 
buy faculty out of tenure may happen every now and then, but that 1t can not be- 
come a widespread policy without a massive effort 

Chait's chapter on governance and tenure 1s instructive because it moves be- 
yond a discussion about tenure as guarantor of academic freedom or its eco- 
nomic implications Tenure provides faculty with voice and authority In a care- 
fully nuanced chapter based on comparative case studies of 8 institutions with 
and without tenure, Chait concludes that tenure provides a greater voice 1n gov- 
ernance, and that faculty involvement in governance 1$ generally an asset to the 
institution 

Chait embeds his findings with several useful observations Context matters 
Faculty voice and authority tends to be greater at research universities than 
comprehensives Socialization matters When graduate students learn that 
tenure 1s more prestigious and enables greater faculty voice, then those who be- 
come faculty act accordingly Presidents matter As opposed to assumptions 
that a president’s authority 1s circumscribed and inconsequential, Chait found 
that presidents are critical to the health and well-being of the institution, which 
1n turn, affected a faculty’s desire to be involved in governance regardless of 
whether the institution had tenure Although faculty believed in shared gover- 
nance, they wanted good governance more To the extent that presidents gov- 
erned wisely, faculty involvement was not so important as where presidents 
governed poorly Confidence in the president revolved around faculty percep- 
tions of trust and trustworthiness 

Chait concludes the book with a useful summary of the various chapters He 
reminds the reader how important it is to consider the contextual and temporal 
nature of tenure ın a system with over 3600 institutions He reiterates that 
tenure 1s 1mportant, and also acknowledges that there 1s little appetite for the 
dismemberment of tenure either on the part of administrators or faculty If 
tenure 1s to change, he suggests the stimulus will come from outside of acad- 
eme, rather than from within it Such a suggestion seems levelheaded and in 
keeping with many other transformations in higher education such as the GI 
Bill and affirmative action The point 1s not that tenure should change, but that 
if 1t were to change, the push will be external 

Any book can only analyze a finite number of issues, so faulting Chait and 
his colleagues for not investigating the for-profit sector or community colleges 
would be unfair The effects of distance learning on tenure are only implied in 
the book, and the relationship between collective bargaining and tenure (and 
collective bargaining and shared governance) 1s never really analyzed Never- 
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theless, this book 1s useful as a summation of all that has occurred 1n the “tenure 
wars" over the last twenty years A decade ago, tenure most likely would have 
been seen by many observers as one of the top five 1ssues confronting higher 
education, today it probably would not make the top ten From this perspective, 
The Questions of Tenure 15 a nice review as we turn out the lights on this topic 
and move on to others 

At the same time, one might have wished for a few additional questions, or 
perhaps questions phrased ın a different manner Chait's outlook 1s primarily 
from that of someone who uses the individual as the unit of analysis and seeks to 
change tenure as it 1s currently configured what will it take for individuals to 
give up tenure, how do early career individuals view tenure, what 1s employment 
like for individuals who are part-time, and so on An alternative way to raise 
questions would have been to have adopted an institutional perspective that 
sought to strengthen tenure what might the institution do to improve academic 
freedom, what might the institution do to strengthen tenure, what 1s the impact to 
teaching and learning when more part-timers teach 

Such questions obviously take a researcher down a different path Rather than 
try to persuade individuals to give up tenure, the question seeks to find ways to 
strengthen ıt Rather than assume part-time faculty as a “good,” the question 
problematızes the effects of part time teaching on the quality of the institution 
But again, one can only accomplish so much within one book, and my hope 1s 
that whoever works from an institutional perspective employs as a dispassionate 
and data-driven approach as Chait and his colleagues have done here 

The book’s shortcomings are twofold First, I concur with Chait’s conclusion 
that times change In this light, I wish there had been a historical chapter about 
tenure and academic freedom Curiously, critics and supporters of tenure seem 
to view tenure from an a-historical lens or rely on previously published work 
about the history of tenure and academic freedom Just as scholars analyze re- 
cent surveys and interviews from different perspectives, there 1s also the need 
for thoughtful historical analyses surrounding the genesis of tenure The dis- 
mussal of Edward Ross at Stanford in 1890, for example, 1s commonly cited as 
a prime example of why tenure 1s needed The consistent historical portrait 
drawn 1s of an economics professor who fought for the mghts of labor and was 
fired by a president who bowed to the demands of a right-wing Board member 
An ındıvıdual”s academic freedom was circumscribed, hence the need for 
tenure 

A review of the historical documents of the Ross case, however, reveals not 
so much an individual who fought for the nghts of labor, but a racist who used 
the worst kind of demagogic language to speak about Asian immigrants 
(Bromberg, 1996) From this perspective, Ross was dismissed because of his 
consistent use of hate speech in his work and in his speeches The point, of 
course, 15 not that his right to academic freedom should have been any less than 
that of a labor economist, but careful historical studies shed light not only on 
the past, but also about the present and future Rather than accept tenure as a 
fait acomph, Chait’s book would have been strengthened with a chapter that ın- 
vestigated its history 

More importantly, the book misses what 1s likely the most significant trans- 
formation to tenure—its economic redefinition Until recently, the widespread 
understanding of tenure was that it was equivalent to 100% of an individual's 
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salary If one were to ask a tenured professor how much of his or her salary 1s 
guaranteed through tenure, the question most likely would not be understood 
As budgets become tighter, the likelihood only mses that tenure will be decou- 
pled from salary An individual with tenure may earn $100,000 where tenure 
means that the institution’s obligation is to pay for 25%— ог $25,000 In a sub- 
sequent year the individual might be able to earn $150,000, but the tenure oblig- 
ation of the institution remains at $25,000 The strength of such a system 1s that 
in a depressed market where pay raises are miniscule, if at all, the individual be- 
comes an entrepreneur and 1s able to increase his or her earnings The weak- 
ness, of course, 1s that the decoupling of tenure and economic security com- 
pletely transforms the meaning of tenure “Tenure” remains, but it will be only 
a shadow of what 1t once was 

Chait rightly concludes that there 1s little internal appetite for a whole scale 
attack on tenure, and over the last few years there also has been little discussion 
about tenure on a state or national level However, as Trower, Baldwin and 
Chronister point out in the book, the hiring of part-time faculty 1s on the nse If 
those who are on the tenure track also accept a redefinition of tenure and eco- 
попис security, then what we have traditionally thought of as tenure 1s on the 
way out My point here 1s that the tenure wars are over and those who advocated 
its abolition presumably lost But as colleges and universities struggle to adapt 
in a globalized economy, those institutions that maintain tenure as ıt was 1n- 
tended a generation ago may increasingly be seen as anathema New hires will 
be part-timers or on a tenure track where salary 15 decoupled Those with tradi- 
tional tenure will be older individuals closing 1n on retirement We might ask 
that the last one out the tenured academic door to turn out the lights, for without 
tenure, wither academic freedom? 
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In The Idea of a Catholic University George Dennis O’Brien ambitiously en- 
deavors to show that Catholic universities are not only different from secular 
universities but in principle capable of providing a richer and deeper education 
While most academics tend to think of the Catholic university as dogmatic and 
the secular as free, O’Brien, a Catholic who has served as president of Bucknell 
University and the University of Rochester, seeks to uncover the implicit dog- 
mas of the contemporary secular university, above all its tendency to bracket ul- 
timate and existential questions 

The initial chapter outlines the Christian foundations of the modern univer- 
sity the exploration of the natural world gains meaning through a recognition 
of 1ts having been created by God, and the study of texts has its origins in en- 
gagement with the Bible and its interpretations Chapters two through five elab- 
orate a distinction between three kinds of truth scientific, artistic, and reli- 
gious Science explores disinterested, universal, and verifiable truth, art 1s 
“signatured truth” (33) or particular to the unique work of art, religious truth, 
also a form of signatured truth, engages ultimate questions and offers, unlike 
art, definitive answers, which in the case of Christianity are “bound up 1n a spe- 
cific historical person” (33) For O’Brien religion 15 close to modern antı-art 
both seek to address “the real” or the ultimate mystery of life and existence 
(58), but whereas anti-art gives disturbing accounts of “the meaningless contin- 
gency of our existence” (71), religion 1s salvational, offering a “sacramental life 
of presence” (86) O’Brien argues that secular universities are oriented primar- 
Пу toward scientific truth, tolerate artistic truth, and bracket religious truth 

Chapters sıx and seven seek to uncover some of the implicit dogmas of secu- 
lar universities, including the restriction of academic freedom to scientific 1n- 
quiry and artistic creativity, skepticism toward faith as a path to truth, and the 
denial of “the import of existential reality” (99) and of the value of questions 
concerning life and salvation (103) The idea of a “life commitment" 15 foreign 
to university culture (12 1) 

Chapter eight ıs an engaging thought experiment. O’Brien discusses the idea 
of a Holocaust university, a university in which remembering the Holocaust and 
recognizing its centrality in history 1s central to its mission, by comparison and 
contrast, O’Brien helps to clarify why Catholic universities pursue certain cur- 
ricular and policy goals He asks, for example “Just how would a Holocaust 
university deal with deniers, dissenters, and diversity advocates?" (133) 

The ninth and tenth chapters tackle Ex Corde Ecclesiae 1n a creative way 
O’Brien rejects the 1nstitutional/Juridical model of the church associated with 
the mandatum и 1s inimical to the autonomy of the university and an 1nappro- 
priate paradigm for the church In its stead, O’Brien advocates a sacramental 
model, which recognizes not only God’s transcendence but also his presence in 
nature and history Religious truth, which 1s accessed through prayer, does not 
undermine academic truth but reinforces the value of understanding ordinary 
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reality and ordinary truth Academic abstraction, while not equivalent to exis- 
tential reality, 1s nonetheless not unconnected to existential reality, the two are 
ideally intertwined, and religion aids in this linkage 

The penultimate chapter, chapter eleven, seeks to summarize by introducing 
two ideal types the secular university and the contrarian Catholic university 
The final chapter, the only one devoted to practical considerations, argues for a 
course in fundamental theology entitled “Love, Commitment, and Decision” 
that would engage students ın the existential meaning of religion The chapter 
also includes some brief reflections on policy issues, such as inviting controver- 
sial speakers, culminating in the Christian imperative to discover the moral 1n- 
terest or passion 1n positions with which one disagrees (211) 

O’Brien’s questions have never been more central to American higher educa- 
tion In Contending with Modernity, Philip Gleason shows that the ideas origi- 
nally anımatıng the modern Catholic university—from the ratio studiorum to 
transcendental Thomism—no longer cohere or persuade, we are in need of new 
models George Marsden ın The Soul of the American University and James 
Burtcheal, C S C , м The Dying of the Light have delineated the secularization 
of religious universities 1n this century And several works, most recently 
Dovre's anthology of essays, The Future of Religious Colleges, have sought to 
address this challenge with creative 1deas Also, the leading Catholic universi- 
ties have now reached a level of maturity, such that they are competing for fac- 
ulty and students with the nation's premier secular universities 

Beyond the identification of a fascinating topic, the book has above all the 
following virtues a genuine search for the differentia specifica of religion in re- 
lation to art and science, a recognition that the Catholicism of a Catholic uni- 
versity cannot be reduced to campus ministry or community service, an eleva- 
tion of the sacramental as justifying intellectual engagement with the real, 
recognition of some of the limits of secular universities and the opportunities of 
religious universities, a useful thought experiment on the 1dea of a Holocaust 
university, a creative response to the Ex Corde Ecclesiae debate that returns us, 
on the one hand, to a notion of faith seeking understanding and, on the other 
hand, to a sacramental respect for the ordinary, and, most importantly, a recog- 
nition of the value of ultimate questions and participatory truth within a univer- 
sity setting 

In my view at least three challenges face today's Catholic university first, 
developing a coherent identity that 1s true to the Catholic tradition and faith, 
second, addressing a variety of practical 15sues—from hiring strategies to cur- 
ricular concerns, and third, articulating the idea of a Catholic university 1n such 
a way as to appeal also to persons skeptical of any but the dominant secular 
model of the university 

O'Brien focuses most of his attention on the first of these challenges In 
doing so, he develops in some detail theological points that may make the book 
less than attractive to a non-Christian audience In addition, O’Brien states that 
he originally conceived of his book as being more practical than it 1s (8) To 
have so little reflection on practical matters 1n a book-length study of the idea of 
a Catholic university 1s unfortunate For practical reflections one would do bet- 
ter to turn to Robert Benne’s Quality with Soul 

The third challenge facing Catholic universities 1s also hardly addressed Ina 
sense O’Brien downplays the challenge by making his main thesis the claim of 
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“a fundamental clash between Catholic faith and the modern university" (3) 
While I see good reason to recognize and even stress differences, I wonder 1f a 
more constructive dialogue might be possible First, O' Brien's account of the 
secular university has at times a bit too much of the straw man “The real,” even 
1f it 1$ sometimes excluded at non-religious liberal arts colleges and research 
universities, may not be quite as absent as O’Brien suggests 

Second, O’Brien has consciously bracketed two ideas that have been central to 
the 1dea of a Catholic university the unity of truth (5, 23, 24) and the search for 
social justice (9, 13) O’Brien views the former as overused and ın fact incorrect 
(there are different models of truth) and the latter as not distinctly Catholic On 
the unity of faith and reason and on the integration of knowledge across disci- 
plines, I would side with the weight of the Catholic tradition against O'Brien, and 
I would argue that the social justice ideal has a distinctive motivation and horizon 
of reflection within a Catholic university Both can be linked to the universalism 
of the Church, and both could in various ways appeal to a more secular audience 

Third, O’Brien’s book has a strong christological focus, with little reflection 
on one of the distinguishing characteristics of Christianity, the Trinity I should 
think that a discussion of Catholicism within a university setting would place 
more emphasis on pneumatics, elevating the Holy Spirit and with it tradition 
and reason, which provide rich counter-cultural moments to the elevation of 
technical reason, the overvaluation of the present, and the postmodern abandon- 
ment of reason 

Fourth, there 1s no systematic reflection on the ways 1n which one might ad- 
dress the complexity of today’s world and the problems confronting it with the 
richness of categories available in the Catholic tradition The ultimate and the 
ordinary are not systematically related 1n O'Brien, only evocatively related 

Finally, the emphasis on art 1s welcome, but O’Brien could go further Just as 
theology, understood 1n the Catholic tradition as faith seeking understanding, 
means that students learn not only about the Christian tradition but also from 
the Christian tradition, seeking to know and love God more deeply (in contrast 
to a religious studies framework that consists only of the disinterested study of 
religious phenomena), so can the study of art at Catholic universities involve 
not only all of the historical and aesthetic elements we find at secular schools 
but also a profound existential dimension Catholicism 1s a mediating religion 
that recognizes the human capacity to give shape to divine presence, the arts are 
a privileged forum for this mediating vision 

Catholicism may have more to offer the secular university, and the secular 
university may have more to offer Catholicism than O’Brien suggests, though 
his study does have many insights, not least the proposed integration of ultimate 
questions with academic pursuits 
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C David Hollister, and Lawrence McGahey Thousand Oaks, Ca 
Sage Publications, 2001 264 pages Cloth $80 95, Paper $37 95 


CLEBORNE D MADDUX, University of Nevada 


Recent popular and professional literature 1s replete with news about explosive 
present and future growth of distance education, and faculty on campuses 
across the country are debating the advisability of this new trend As Mehrotra, 
Hollister, and McGahey point out, however, the question 1s no longer whether 
or not to 1mplement distance education, but how best to do so Therefore, the 
book 1s timely and needed 

The text 1s intended for instructors and administrators planning their initial 
foray into distance education The authors have wisely chosen to focus on prin- 
ciples that will lead to quality distance education rather than on rapidly chang- 
ıng details of hardware and software They maintain that when educators are 
aware of the principles that lead to excellent programs, and when the content, 
the student population to be served, and the desired student outcomes are 1den- 
tified and analyzed, good technical decisions can, with some minimal advice 
from technology experts, easily be made Thus, rather than a book about tech- 
nology, the authors aspire to producing a practical guide for those launching 
new distance education courses or programs 

The authors begin by stating their belief that most of the principles of good 
distance education can also be applied to traditional, on-campus courses This, 
they believe, is particularly true given the recent interest 1n student-centered 
learning, countering the isolation felt by many students enrolled in very large, 
on-campus courses, and the considerable potential of technology to make active 
learning a reality 

The authors then present a brief history of distance education, an informative 
timeline of events, and an excellent discussion of the reasons for the implemen- 
tation of distance education courses and programs by American institutions of 
higher learning The next five chapters (dedicated to what should occur before 
students enroll) address the planning and preparation that should take place 
prior to implementation of distance learning courses and programs Highlights 
include several pages of very detailed, practical ideas for promoting and mar- 
keting, a list of seven “good practices,” a lengthy chapter on course syllabi and 
how they should differ from traditional course syllabi, and a very usable deci- 
sion tree for help in selecting course delivery methods 

The next three chapters (devoted to what should occur while students are en- 
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rolled) discuss support services, including an outstanding and lengthy section 
containing useful and concrete suggestions for what should be included on 
World Wide Web course and program support pages The authors also address 
strategies to help ensure high course and program completion rates, including 
an interesting discussion of possible reasons for the lower completion rates 
often found in distance courses This section concludes with what may be the 
best chapter in the book (Chapter 9) on assessing learning outcomes The chap- 
ter 1s organızed around a series of five guiding principles, fully explained and 
followed by suggestions for specific methods of assessment These include 
group discussions, student logs or journals, term papers, student portfolios, and 
tests Each of these methods is discussed from the standpoint of how they 
should be rmplemented 1n distance learning courses and programs 

The last two chapters (focusing on what should occur after students enroll) 
are the weakest in the book Chapter 10 deals with program evaluation and suf- 
fers from a lack of specific suggestions Chapter 11 on accreditation 1s interest- 
ing, but addresses only the Western Interstate Commission on Higher Education 
(WICHE) guidelines Furthermore, there is no discussion at all of the many 
controversies related to accreditation of courses and programs delivered by dis- 
tance education 

This latter problem 1s representative of the only major shortcoming of the 
book - its near-total lack of treatment of the difficult controversies that currently 
swirl around distance education There 1s, for example, no mention of the re- 
cent, widespread proliferation of so-called “diploma mulls,” many offering, for 
a hefty fee and entirely on-line, complete licensure programs, undergraduate 
degrees, master’s degrees, and even doctoral degrees Likewise, there 1s barely 
a half page of discussion of the issue of ownership of intellectual property 
rights, despite the fact that bitter debate over this problem contmues on many 
campuses Similarly, there ıs no mention whatsoever of the potential effects of 
commercialization of education that tend to accompany implementation of dis- 
tance programs Neglect of such well-known controversies 1s unfortunate but 
understandable ın light of the fact that these authors are clearly advocates of 
distance learning, and ın view of the book's current length It can be forgiven in 
consideration of the otherwise excellent text they have given us, and the fact 
they have scrupulously avoided the shameless and near-religious proselytizing 
often found 1n some books and articles by advocates of distance education 

There 1s an excellent companion Web site for the text, containing supplemen- 
tary and enrichment materials (http //www sagepub com/Mehrotra/main htm) 
The authors state that the Website will be updated at least twice a year for at least 
two years after the publication of the book An outstanding feature of this Web 
site 1s the extensive list of links to sites dealing with material related to each 
chapter These links will be invaluable to those wishing to extend their knowl- 
edge of topics beyond that presented in the text At the end of each chapter, a sec- 
tion in the book describes what will be found on the Web site relating to that 
chapter, and each chapter includes a useful section entitled “Summary Tips” 

The strength of the book 1s its practical utility The authors have struck a fine 
balance between offering general principles applicable across institutions and 
other environmental specifics, and an outstanding, varied selection of practical 
suggestions from which users can choose The book would be an excellent 
choice for any educators planning to begin employing distance learning 
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Creating Campus Community In Search of Ernest Boyer”s 
Legacy by William M McDonald and Associates San Francisco 
Jossey-Bass, 2002 200 pp ISBN 0-7879-5700-3 


AUDREY M KLEINSASSER, University of Wyoming 


Building a community is messy human architecture This collection of institu- 
tional narratives intends to illustrate a variety of designs, some at small, de- 
nomunational colleges (Messiah College, Carson-Newman College) others at 
large public institutions (Penn State University, Oregon State University, SUNY 
Stony Brook) Each narrative describes a campus community-growing project 
ın enough detail that a reader might visualize the necessary scaffolding Each 
chapter contributes to a set of themes that illustrates essential scaffolding for 
community building The themes include the importance of (a) understanding 
and communicating the institution’s mission, (b) identifying and using a com- 
mon language for community, (c) being clear that community-building de- 
mands commitment, caring, and relationship-building, (d) aligning institutional 
mission and daily practice, and (e) being savvy to the great individualism/com- 
munitas paradox 1n U S higher education 

McDonald and Associates (the associates are the many contributing authors 
to this volume) wrote the book to honor the work of Ernest Boyer, a Messiah 
graduate, but better known as the president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1979-1995 Toward the end of Boyer”s life, 
Carnegie published his report, Campus Life In Search of Community (1990) 
Concerned that colleges and universities were anything but communities, Boyer 
articulated six conditions that could be translated 1nto every day practices 
McDonald lists them ın the preface an educationally purposeful place where 
learning 1s the focus, an open place where civility 18 affirmed, a Just place 
where persons are honored and diversity pursued, a disciplined place where 
group obligations guide behavior, a caring place where individuals are sup- 
ported/service 1s encouraged, a celebrative place where traditions are shared 
Boyer thus 1magined educative structures where to learn means to thrive 

As each of the five narratives illustrates, this is no small order The book, 
taken as a whole or by chapter, will be especially useful to leaders who aim to 
transform institutional practice and want to picture a range of designs The mes- 
sage, however, 1n each of the five narratives is the same Community building 
exacts institutional resources that include fiscal resources, human energy, and 
the alignment of belief and practice. The authors of these accounts, guided by 
Boyer's blueprint, first imagined such communities, then built them Are these 
perfect structures? Of course not, but they don't have to be As works- 
1n-progress, the examples illustrate the difficulty of campus community build- 
ing and its value 
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First-Generation College Students: Additional Evidence 

On College Experiences and Outcomes 

Longitudinal data from eighteen four-year colleges were analyzed to better understand 
differences between first-generation and other college students in the experiences and 
outcomes of postsecondary education These differences were consistent with theory- 
based expectations regarding the acquisition of cultural capital during college 
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cial, and contextual resources in managing change 
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First-Generation College Students 


Additional Evidence on College Experiences and 
Outcomes 


The growing demographic diversity of the under- 
graduate student body ın American postsecondary education has been 
well documented over an extended period of time (see, for example, 
Choy, 2001; Hodgkinson, 1985, Levine öz Associates, 1989, Chronicle 
of Higher Education Almanac Issue, 1996, Pascarella & Terenzini, 
1998, Rendon, Hope, & Associates, 1996) One result of this 1ncreased 
diversity 1s the substantial number of “first-generation” college students 
from families where neither parent had more than a high-school educa- 
tion For example, using results from the National Center for Education 
Statistics Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, Choy 
(2001) points out that in 1995-96, 34% of students entering the nation's 
four-year institutions and 53% of students starting at two-year colleges 
were first-generation students 

First-generation college students have been the focus of a growing 
body of research Generally this research falls 1nto three general cate- 
gories (Terenzim, Springer, Yaeger, Pascarella, & Nora, 1996). The first 
category consists of studies that typically compare first-generation and 
other college students 1n terms of demographic characteristics, sec- 
ondary school preparation, the college choice process, and college 
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expectations (e g , Berkner & Chavez, 1997, Horn & Nunez, 2000, 
Hossler, Schmit, & Vesper, 1999, Koyaku & Nunez, 1998, Pratt & Sk- 
aggs, 1989, Stage & Hossler, 1989, Warburton, Bugarin, & Nunez, 
2001, York-Anderson & Bowman, 1991) The weight of evidence from 
this research indicates that, compared to their peers, first-generation col- 
lege students tend to be at a distinct disadvantage with respect to basic 
knowledge about postsecondary education (e g , costs and application 
process), level of family income and support, educational degree expec- 
tations and plans, and academic preparation in high school 

A second general category of research on first-generation college stu- 
dents attempts to describe and understand the transition from high 
school to postsecondary education (e g , Lara, 1992, Rendon, 1992, 
Rendon, Hope, & Associates, 1996, Terenzini et al , 1994, Weis, 1992) 
As summarized by Terenzim et al (1996), the evidence 1s reasonably 
clear that first-generation students as a group have a more difficult tran- 
sition from secondary school to college than their peers Not only do 
first-generation students confront all the anxieties, dislocations, and dif- 
ficulties of any college student, their experiences often involve substan- 
tial cultural as well as social and academic transitions 

The third general category of research on first-generation college stu- 
dents examines their persistence ın college, degree attainment, and early 
career labor market outcomes (eg, Attınası, 1989, Berkner, Horn, & 
Clune, 2000, Billson & Terry, 1982, Choy, 2000, Horn, 1998, Nunez 
öc Cuccaro-Alamın, 1998, Richardson & Skinner, 1992, Warburton, 
Bugarin, & Nunez, 2001) These investigations consistently indicate 
that, compared to students whose parents are college graduates, first- 
generation students are more likely to leave a four-year institution at the 
end of the first year, less likely to remain enrolled 1n a four-year institu- 
tion or be on a persistence track to a bachelor’s degree after three years, 
and are less likely to stay enrolled or attain a bachelor’s degree after five 
years When degree attainment 1s taken into account, there appears to be 
little difference in the early career earnings of first-generation graduates 
and their peers However, four to five years after graduation, first-gener- 
ation college students appear less likely than students whose parents 
have college degrees to be enrolled m a graduate or first professional 
program 

Although we appear to know much about first-generation college stu- 
dents with respect to their academic preparation, transition to postsec- 
ondary education, and progress toward degree attainment, surprisingly 
little 1s known about their college experiences or their cognitive and psy- 
chosocial development during college The only study we uncovered 
that addresses these issues directly 15 Terenzini et al (1996) Analyzing 
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first-year data from 23 two-and four-year institutions participating in the 
National Study of Student Learning (NSSL), Terenzini and his col- 
leagues found that, compared to their peers, first-generation students 
completed fewer first-year credit hours, took fewer humanities and fine 
arts courses, studied fewer hours and worked more hours per week, were 
less likely to participate in an honors program, were less likely to per- 
ceive that faculty were concerned about students and teaching, and made 
smaller first-year gains on a standardized measure of reading compre- 
hension These significant differences persisted even in the presence of 
statistical controls for a battery of background or precollege characteris- 
tics such as tested ability, family economic status, degree aspirations, 
high-school social involvement, and the like 

While the Terenzin1 et al (1996) investigation provides a substantial 
initial step in understanding the college experiences and relative cogni- 
tive growth of first-generation students, it 1s clearly limited by the fact 
that 1t followed students only during the first year of college The pre- 
sent study sought to expand our understanding of how first-generation 
students experience college and benefit from it 1n a more comprehensive 
analysis of the National Study of Student Learning data that followed ın- 
dividuals through the second and third years of college Specifically, the 
study had three purposes First, 1t sought to estimate net differences be- 
tween first-generation and other college students along various dimen- 
sions of their academic and nonacademic experience of college Second, 
ıt estimated the net difference between first-generation college students 
and their peers ın select cognitive, psychosocial, and status attainment 
outcomes These included standardized measures of science reasoning 
and writing skills at the end of the second year, standardized measures 
of reading comprehension and critical thinking at the end of the third 
year, as well as measures of openness to diversity and challenge, learn- 
ing for self-understanding, internal locus of control, preference for 
higher-order cognitive activities, and educational degree plans at the end 
of the second and third years of college Third, the study sought to de- 
termine 1f the specific academic and nonacademic experiences influenc- 
ing cognitive and psychosocial outcomes differed in magnitude for first- 
generation versus other college students 


Theory-Based Expectations 


One useful theoretical perspective for understanding the potential ef- 
fects of first-generation student status on the experience and outcomes 
of college 1s through the related lenses of cultural and social capital 
(Bills, 2000, Bourdieu, 1986, Coleman, 1988) Although it 1s frequently 
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difficult to arrive at a concise definition of these concepts, cultural capital 
would appear to represent the “degree of ease and familiarity that one has 
with the ‘dominant’ culture of a society” (Bills, 2000, p 90) Social capı- 
tal ıs a form of capital that resides 1n relationships among individuals that 
facilitate transaction and the transmission of different resources Such 
perspectives suggest that individuals with highly educated parents may 
have a distinct advantage over first-generation students in understanding 
the culture of higher educatton and its role in personal development and 
socioeconomic attainment Those with college-educated parents have 
better access to human and cultural capital through family relationships 
Consequently, compared to their peers with highly educated parents, 
first-generation students are more likely to be handicapped 1n accessing 
and understanding information and attitudes relevant to making benefi- 
cial decisions about such things as the importance of completing a col- 
lege degree, which college to attend, and what kinds of academic and so- 
cial choices to make while in attendance In turn, this may translate into a 
comparatively less influential collegiate experience for first-generation 
students, and perhaps even lower levels of growth in the cognitive, psy- 
chosocial, and status attainment-oriented outcomes of college 

As explicated by Bourdieu (1986) and Coleman (1988), students not 
only bring certain levels of cultural and social capital to college, the col- 
lege experience itself provides a vehicle for acquiring additional cul- 
tural/social capital Since first-generation students are likely to enter 
college with a lower stock of cultural/social capital than their peers, one 
might anticipate that their levels of academic, and perhaps even social, 
engagement during college will function in ways that may help them 
make up for this deficit That 1s, levels of academic and social engage- 
ment will act 1n a compensatory manner, with stronger incremental 1m- 
pacts on cognitive and non-cognitive outcomes for first-generation stu- 
dents than for their classmates whose parents have more experience with 
postsecondary education 


Method 


The study sample comprised students who participated in the Na- 
tional Study of Student Learning (NSSL), a federally funded, longitudi- 
nal study of college student experiences and outcomes The NSSL fol- 
lowed samples of students from 18 four-year colleges for a period of 
three years Its major purpose was to assess the factors influencing stu- 
dents’ learning and cognitive development during college The study 
was initiated 1n the Fall of 1992 and continued through the spring of 
1995 
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Institutional Sample 


The institutional sample consisted of 18 four-year colleges and uni- 
versities located in 15 states throughout the country Institutions were 
chosen from the National Center on Education Statistics Integrated Post- 
secondary Education Data System (IPEDS) data to represent differences 
ın colleges and universities nationwide on a variety of characteristics 1n- 
cluding institutional type and control (e g , private and public research 
universities, private liberal arts colleges, public and private comprehen- 
sive universities, historically Black colleges), size location, commuter 
versus residential character, and ethnic distribution of the undergraduate 
student body Our sampling technique produced a sample of institutions 
with a wide range of selectivity For example, we included some of the 
most selective institutions in the country as well as some that were es- 
sentially open-admission The result of our sampling technique was a 
student population from 18 schools that approximated the national 
population of undergraduates ın four-year institutions by ethnicity and 
gender 


Student Sample 


The individuals 1n the sample were students participating 1n the sec- 
ond and third follow-ups of the NSSL The initial sample was selected 
randomly from the incoming first-year class at each participating institu- 
tion The students in the sample were informed that they would be par- 
ticipating 1n a national longitudinal study of student learning and that 
they would receive a cash stipend for their participation 1n each data col- 
lection They were also informed that any information they provided 
would be kept confidential and never become part of their institutional 
records 


Initial Data Collection 


The initial NSSL data collection was conducted in the Fall of 1992 
with 3,331 students from the 18 institutions participating The data col- 
lection 1ncluded an NSSL precollege survey that sought 1nformation on 
student background (e g , sex, ethnicity, age, family socioeconomic sta- 
tus, secondary school achievement), as well as aspirations, expectations 
of college, and orientations toward learning (e g , educational degree 
plans, 1ntended major, measures of academic motivation, openness to di- 
versity, learning for self-understanding, etc ) Participants also com- 
pleted Form 88A of the Collegiate Assessment of Academic Proficiency 
(CAAP), developed by the American College Testing Program (ACT) to 
assess selected general skills typically acquired by students during the 
first two years of college (American College Testing Program, 1989) 
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The total CAAP consists of five 40-minute, multiple choice test mod- 
ules reading comprehension, mathematics, critical thinking, writing 
skills, and science reasoning The reading comprehension, mathematics, 
and critical thinking modules of the CAAP were administered during the 
Fall 1992 data collection 


First Follow-Up Data Collection 


The first NSSL follow-up data collection was conducted ın the spring 
of 1993 Of the original sample of 3,331 students who participated in the 
Fall 1992 testing, 2,416 participated in the spring 1993 data collection, 
for a first-year follow-up response rate of 72 5%. This data collection in- 
cluded Form 88B of the CAAP reading comprehension, mathematics, 
and critical thinking modules, the College Student Experiences Ques- 
tionnaire (CSEQ) (Pace, 1990), and a questionnaire developed for the 
NSSL The CSEQ and the NSSL follow-up instruments were used to 
measure a wide range of students’ curricular and out-of-class experi- 
ences 1n the first year of college The NSSL follow-up instrument also 
reassessed the students’ aspirations and learning orientations 

Information from the initial data collection and the first follow-up 
constituted the data analyzed ın the Terenzim et al (1996) study of dif- 
ferences among first-generation and other college students ın experi- 
ences and cognitive outcomes 1n the first year of college Information 
from the initial data collection and the second and third follow-ups form 
the database for the current study 


Second Follow-Up Data Collection 


The second follow-up of the NSSL sample was conducted in the 
spring of 1994 Simular to the first follow-up, extensive measures of stu- 
dents’ second-year experiences, educational aspirations, and learning 
orientations were taken from their responses on the CSEQ and the NSSL 
follow-up survey Students also completed Form 88A of the CAAP wnt- 
ing skills and science reasoning modules 

Of the 2,416 students who participated in the first follow-up (spring 
1993), 1,613 participated ın the second follow-up (spring 1994), for a re- 
sponse rate of 668% To adjust for potential sample bias by sex, 
race/ethnicity, and institution, a sample weighting algorithm was devel- 
oped Within each of the institutions, participants 1n the second follow- 
up data collection were weighted up to that institution’s end-of-second- 
year population by sex (male or female) and race/ethnicity (White, 
Black, Hispanic, Other) For example, if an institution had 100 African 
American men 1n its second-year class and 25 African American men in 
the sample, each African American man in the sample was given a 
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weight of 4 00 Applying sample weights 1n this manner cannot correct 
for response bias, but 1t does provide a correction for bias 1n the samples 
we analyzed by sex, ethnicity, and institution 


Third Follow-Up Data Collection 


The third follow-up of the NSSL sample took place ш the spring of 
1995 Measures of students’ third year experiences, educational aspıra- 
tions, and learning orientations were taken from their responses on the 
CSEQ and the NSSL Follow-up Survey Participants also completed 
Form 88B of the CAAP reading comprehension and critical thinking 
modules Of the 1,613 students who participated 1n the spring 1994 data 
collection, 1,054 participated 1n the spring of 1995, for a third-year re- 
sponse rate of 65 3% A third weighting algorithm, analogous to the one 
employed ın the second follow-up, was developed to correct for bias by 
sex, race/ethnicity, and institution in the third-year sample 


Variables 


In selecting dependent variables, we cast as wide a net as possible 
within the limitations of the NSSL data We attempted to assess the net 
effects of being a first-generation student, not only on status attainment- 
oriented outcomes (which have dominated the college outcomes re- 
search in this area), but also on learning, cognitive development, and 
psychosocial dimensions, where little 1s known about the relative 
progress of first-generation students Overall, the study had nine depen- 
dent variables Four of the dependent vanables were standardized mea- 
sures of students’ learning or cognitive development, four were of a 
more psychosocial nature and assessed students’ orientations to learning 
and diversity, and one assessed students’ educational degree plans or as- 
pirations The measures of learning or cognitive development were end- 
of-second-year scores on the CAAP writing skills and science reasoning 
modules and end-of-third-year scores on the CAAP reading comprehen- 
sion and critical thinking modules Students’ end-of-second-year and 
end-of-third-year orientations to learning and diversity were measured 
by four factorially derived scales entitled openness to diversity and 
challenge, learning for self-understanding, internal locus of attribution 
for academic success, and preference for higher-order cognitive activi- 
ties End-of-second-year and end-of-third-year educational plans or as- 
pirations were assessed with a single 1tem that asked students to indicate 
the highest academic degree they intended to obtain ın their lifetime 

The body of existing research has tended to compare first-generation 
with all other college students We were concerned, however, that this 
might be too global a grouping of “other college students” to detect 
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many of the general or conditional impacts of different levels of 
parental postsecondary education For example, a student whose mother 
had completed a year of college and whose father had a high-school 
diploma would be grouped in the “other college student” category with 
a student whose parents both had graduate degrees Consequently, in an 
attempt to obtain a somewhat more fine-grained analysis, we used the 
criterion of both parents obtaining a college degree to divide the “other 
college student” category into two groups “high” and “moderate” lev- 
els of postsecondary education Accordingly, the major independent 
variable in the study, first-generation versus other college students (as 
indicated by level of parental education), was defined by two dummy 
variables representing three comparison groups The first dummy vari- 
able represented NSSL students whose parents had both completed a 
bachelor’s degree or above This group was termed “high parental post- 
secondary education ” The second dummy variable represented students 
having one or more parents who had completed at least some college, 
but no more than one parent who had obtained a bachelor’s degree or 
above This group was termed “moderate parental postsecondary educa- 
tion" The comparison (or third) group was, therefore, students having 
both parents with no more than a high-school education, or first-gener- 
ation college students 

The conceptual work of Astin (1993), Chickering (1969), Pascarella 
(1985), and Pascarella and Terenzini (1991) has suggested that four 
types of influences need to be taken into account to accurately estimate 
and understand the impact of college on students (1) student demo- 
graphic or precollege characteristics, (2) organizational or structural 
characteristics of the institution attended, (3) students’ academic experi- 
ences; and (4) students” nonacademıc experiences Consistent with this 
framework, the other independent variables employed ın the study were 
composed of the following categories 


| Demographic and precollege characteristics (1 е, sex, ethnicity, 
age, family income level, secondary school grades, volunteer work 
in high school, a measure of Fall 1992 academic motivation, appro- 
priate Fall 1992 CAAP module score, appropriate Fall 1992 orien- 
tation to learning score, and Fall 1992 educational degree plans) 

2. Institutional characteristics (1 е, average precollege, Fall 1992, 
composite cognitive development of incoming students at the insti- 
tution attended) 

3 College academic experiences (1e , cumulative credit hours com- 
pleted, time spent studying, patterns of coursework taken ın five 
different areas, college grades, scales measuring course-related 1n- 
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teractions with peers, academic effort/involvement, use of comput- 
ers, and reading and writing involvement) 

4. College nonacademic experiences (1e , work responsibilities, on- 
or off-campus residence, participation 1n intercollegiate athletics, 
Greek affiliation, scales measuring non-course-related interactions 
with peers, extracurricular involvement, and participation in vol- 
unteer work) 


Table 1 provides detailed operational definitions and, where appropri- 
ate, reliabilities for all NSSL variables used 1n our analyses It also pro- 
vides information as to which independent variables were used in spe- 
cific analyses (e g., as an appropriate pretest for a particular dependent 
variable) Unless otherwise indicated in Table 1, an independent variable 
was employed 1n the prediction of all dependent variables 


Analyses 


Reflecting the three major purposes of the study, the analyses were 
conducted ın three stages The first stage of the analyses sought to deter- 
mine the net differences between first-generation and other college stu- 
dents 1n their academic and nonacademic experience of college Accord- 
ingly, each individual end-of-second-year and end-of-third-year 
academic and nonacademic experience of college was regressed on the 
dummy variables representing first-generation versus other college stu- 
dents plus all demographic and precollege characteristics, as well as the 
average cognitive development of incoming students at the institution at- 
tended Since a student’s academic and nonacademic experience of col- 
lege 1s likely to be influenced by the characteristics of the institution at- 
tended, we also sought to estimate differences among first-generation 
and other students ın the academic selectivity of the institution attended 
In this analysis, we used the average entering student cognitive develop- 
ment at the institution attended as the dependent variable This depen- 
dent variable was estimated with the average composite of the Fall 1992 
CAAP reading comprehension, mathematics, and critical thinking score 
of the NSSL sample at each institution Each student was assigned the 
score at his or her NSSL institution The average student cognitive de- 
velopment measure correlated 0 95 with the average ACT/SAT score at 
the NSSL institution Thus, it appeared to be a more than adequate proxy 
for the most typically employed indicator of the academic selectivity of 
an institution (Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991) Using the precollege sam- 
ple of 3,331 four-year students, an ordinary least-squares regression was 
conducted which regressed the average entering student cognitive de- 
velopment estimate at each NSSL institution on the dummy vartables 
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Operational Definitions of All Variables 














Category/Vanable 
EEE 


Dependent Variables 


End-of-second-year (Spring 1994) science reasoning An individual's end-of-second-year-score on 
the Collegiate Assessment of Academic Proficiency (CAAP) science reasoning module The CAAP 
science reasoning module 1s a 40-minute, multiple-choice test composed of 45 items The contents 
of the test are drawn from biology, chemistry, physics, and the physical sciences (e g , geology, as- 
tronomy, and meteorology) The test emphasizes scientific reasoning skulls rather than recall of sci- 
entific content or a high level of skill ın mathematics or reading It consists of eight passages, each 
of which contains scientific information and a set of multiple-choice test questions Response stim- 
uli for the passages included data representation (graphic and tabular material similar to those 
found ın science journals and texts), research summaries (descriptions of one or several experi- 
ments), and conflicting viewpoints (students are presented with several hypotheses or views that are 
mutually inconsistent because of different premises, incomplete or disputed data, or different inter- 
pretations of data) Alpha (internal consistency) reliabilities range from 0 76 to 0 87 


End-of-second-year writing skills An individual's end-of-second-year score on the СААР writing 
skills module The CAAP writing skills module 1s a 40-minute, multiple-choice test composed of 
72 items The test measures a student’s understanding of the conventions of standard written Eng- 
lish ın usage and mechanics (punctuation, grammar, and sentence structure) and rhetorical skills 
(strategy, organization, and style) Spelling, vocabulary, and rote recall of grammatical rules are not 
tested The test consists of sıx prose passages, each of which 1s accompanied by a set of 12 mülti- 
ple-choice test items A range of passage types 1s used to provide a variety of rhetorical situations 

Items that measure usage and mechanics offer alternative responses, including no change, to under- 
lined portions of the test The student must decide which alternative employs the conventional prac- 
tice in usage and mechanics that best fits the context Items that measure rhetorical skills may refer 
to an underlined portion of the test or may ask a question about a section of the passage or about the 
passage as a whole The student must decide which alternative response 1s most appropriate 1n a 
given rhetorical situation Alpha rehabilities range from 0 93 to 0 95 


End-of-third-year (Spring 1995) reading comprehension An 1ndividual's end-of-third-year score 
on the CAAP reading comprehension module The CAAP reading comprehension module 1s a 40- 
minute multiple-choice test composed of 36 items that assesses reading comprehension as a product 
of skill in inferring, reasoning, and generalizmg The test consists of four 900-word prose passages 
designed to represent the level and kinds of reading students commonly encounter in college cur- 
ricula, including topics in fiction, humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences Alpha relrabılı- 
ties range from 0 76 to 0 87 


End-of-third-year critical thinking An individual's end-of-third-year score on the CAAP critical 
thinking module The CAAP critical thinking module 1s a 40-minute, multiple-choice test com- 
posed of 32 items It is designed to measure a student's ability to clarify, analyze, evaluate, and ex- 
tend arguments The test consists of four passages 1n a variety of formats (e g , case studies, de- 
bates, dialogues, experimental results, statistical arguments, editorials) Each passage contains a 
series of arguments that support a general conclusion Alpha reliabilities range from 0 81 to 0 82 In 
a pilot testing of various instruments for use in the NSSL on a sample of 30 college students, the 
critical thinking module of CAAP correlated 0 75 with the total score on the Watson-Glaser Critical 
Thinking Appraisal (Pascarella, Bohr, Nora, & Terenzini, 1995) 


End-of-second- or third-year openness to diversity and challenge An individual’s score on an 8- 
item, Likert-type scale (5 = strongly agree, to 1 = strongly disagree) that assessed openness to cul- 
tural, racial, and value diversity, as well the extent to which one enjoys being challenged by differ- 
ent perspectives, values, and ideas Constituent items were “I enjoy having discussions with people 
whose ideas and values are different from my own”, “The real value of a college education Нез in 
being introduced to different values”, “I enjoy talking with people who have values different from 
mine because 1t helps me understand myself and my values better”, “Learning about people from 
different cultures 1s a very important part of my college education", “I enjoy taking courses that 
challenge my beliefs and values”, “The courses I enjoy the most are those that make me think about 
things from a different perspective”, “Contact with individuals whose background (e g, race, na- 
tional origin, sexual orientation) 1s different from my own 1s an essential part of my college educa- 
tion”, and “I enjoy courses that are intellectually challenging ” Alpha reliabilities ranged from 0 83 
to 0 84 (Scored separately for second or third years ) 


End-of-second- or third-year learning for self-understanding An individual's score on a 3-1tem, 
Likert-type scale (5 = strongly agree, to 1 = strongly disagree) that assessed the importance of 
learning about oneself during college Constituent items were “One of the most important benefits 
of a college education 1s a better understanding of myself and my values”, “Developing a clear 
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Category/Variable 





sense of who I am 1s very important to me”, and “I prefer courses in which the material helps me 
understand something about myself” Alpha reliabilities ranged from 0 73 to 0 76 (Scored sepa- 
rately for second or third years ) 


End-of-second- or third-year internal locus of attribution for academic success An individual”s 
score on a 4-1tem, Likert-type scale (5 = strongly agree, to 1 = strongly disagree) that assessed the 
extent to which one felt that academic success 1n college was based on individual hard work or ef- 
fort rather than on luck or external circumstances Constituent items were “The grade I get in a 
course depends on how hard the instructor grades, not on how carefully I study”, “Good luck 1s 
more important for college academic success than hard work”, “Getting a good grade ın a college 
course depends more on being ‘naturally smart’ than on how hard I work”, and “When I have trou- 
ble learning the material in a course it 1s because the professor isn’t doing a very good job” (АП 
items coded in reverse ) Alpha reliabilities ranged from 0 62 to 0 69 (Scored separately for second 
or third years ) 


End-of-second- or third-year preference for higher-order cognitive tasks An individual’s score on 
a 2-1tem, Likert-type scale (5 = strongly agree, to 1 = strongly disagree) that assessed one's enjoy- 
ment of higher-order cognitive tasks Constituent items were “I prefer exams requiring me to orga- 
nize and interpret information or ideas over exams that ask me only to remember facts or ınforma- 
tion", and “I prefer to do assignments ın which I have to analyze and interpret what I’ve just read 
rather than just summarize and report” Alpha reliabilities ranged from 0 65 to 0 68 (Scored sepa- 
rately for second or third years ) 


End-of-second- or third-year educational plans An individual’s response to the question “What is 
the highest academic degree that you intend to obtain in your lifetime?" Possible responses were 1 
= none, 2 = vocational certificate, 3 = associate degree, 4 = bachelor’s degree, 5 = master’s degree, 
6 = doctoral degree or professional equivalent (e g , MD, LLB/JD, DDS) 


Primary Independent Variable 


First-generation versus other college students Defined by two dummy variables (1 or 0) for (1) 
having both parents holding a bachelor’s degree or above (High Parental Postsecondary Education) 
or (2) having at least one parent with some higher education, but no more than one parent holding a 
bachelor’s degree or higher (Moderate Parental Postsecondary Education) The comparison group 
was always first-generation college students (1 e , both parents had no more than a high-school 
education) 


Student Demographic/Precollege Characteristics 

Female 1 = female, 0 = male 

White 1 = white, 0 = person of color 

Age A continuous variable calculated by subtracting year of birth from 1992 


Parental income Total family income, coded 1 = less than $6,000/year, to 14 = $150,000/year or 
more 


Self-reported secondary school grades An individual’s responses to the question “What is your 
best estimate of your grade point average in high school?" (Coded 1 = D+ or lower, 2 = С, С-,3 = 
В-, C+, 4 = В, 5 =А-, В+, 6 = A) 
Volunteer work in secondary school Ап individual s response to the question “During your last 
year in high school, how often did you engage in volunteer work?" (Coded 1 = never, 2 = occa- 
sionally, 3 = often, 4 = very often) 


Precollege (Fall 1992) academic motivation An individual's Fall 1992 score on ап 8-1tem, Likert- 
type scale (5 = strongly agree, to 1 = strongly disagree) assessing motivation for academic work and 
learning The scale items were based on existing research on academic motivation (e g , Ball, 1977) 
Examples of constituent items are “I am willing to work hard 1n a course to learn the material even 
if it won’t lead to a higher grade”, “When I do well on a test, it is usually because I was well pre- 
pared not because the test was easy”, “In high school I frequently did more reading in a class than 
was required simply because tt interested me”, and “In high school I frequently talked to my teach- 
ers outside of class about ideas presented during class” Alpha reliability = 0 65 


Precollege composite cognitive development An individuals score on a composite of the Fall 1992 
administration of the CAAP reading comprehension, mathematics, and critical thinking modules 
The composite was formed by standardizing each module and then summing across standardized 
scores The alpha reliability for the composite measure was 0 83 It was employed as an individual- 
level measure of precollege cognitive development in the prediction of end-of-second-year science 
reasoning and writing skills It had a strong correlation with both end-of-second-year cognitive out- 
comes (0 72 with science reasoning and 0 77 with writing skills) 
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Precollege reading comprehension An individual's score on the Fall 1992 administration of the 
СААР reading comprehension module (employed ın the prediction of end-of-third-year reading 
comprehension) 


Precollege critical thinking An individual's score on the Fall 1992 administration of ће СААР 
critical thinking module (employed in the prediction of end-of-third-year critical thinking) 


Precollege openness to diversity and challenge An individual's score on the Fall 1992 administra- 
tion of the openness to diversity and challenge scale (employed ın the prediction of end-of-second- 
and third-year openness to diversity and challenge) 


Precollege internal locus of attribution for academic success An individual’s score on the Fall 
1992 admunistration of the internal locus of attribution for academic success scale (employed ın the 
prediction of end-of-second- and third-year internal locus of attribution for academic success) 


Precollege learning for self-understanding An individual's score on the Fall 1992 administration 
of the learning for self-understanding scale (employed in the prediction of end-of-second- and 
third-year learning for self-understanding) 


Precollege preference for higher-order cognitive tasks An 1ndividual's score on the Fall 1992 ad- 
ministration of the preference for higher-order cognitive tasks scale (employed in the prediction of 
end-of-second- and third-year preference for higher order cognitive tasks) 


Precollege educational plans An individual's Fall 1992 response to the question, “What 1s the 
highest academic degree that you intend to obtain ın your lifetime?" (Coded 1 = none, to 6 = doc- 
toral degree or professional equivalent, e g , MD, LLB/JD, DDS) 


Institutional Characteristics 


Average precollege (Fall 1992) composite cognitive development at the institution attended Esti- 
mated by the average level of precollege composite cognitive development (1 e , Fall 1992 reading 
comprehension, mathematics, and critical thinking) in the sample at each of the 18 institutions in 
the study Each student was then assigned the mean score of the sample at his or her institution 


College Academic Experiences 


Cumulative credit hours completed. Number of credit hours completed through the second or third 
year 

Hours per week spent studying Single-item, 6-point self-report of average hours Spent studying per 
week, where 1 = none and 6 = more than 20 hours (averaged cumulatively through the second or 
third year) 


Social sciences courses taken Cumulative number of college courses taken through the second or 
third years in anthropology, audiology/speech pathology, child and family services, communica- 
tions, economics, geography, history, political science, psychology, sociology, or social work 


Mathematics courses taken Cumulative number of college courses taken through the second or 
third years in pre-algebra, algebra, calculus, statistics, computer science, geometry, matrix algebra, 
accounting, or business math 


Technical/pre-professional courses taken Cumulative number of college courses taken through the 
second or third years 1n drawing, drafting, architectural design, criminology, education, agriculture, 
business, physical therapy, pharmacy, physical education, nursing, or computer programming 


Arts and humanities courses taken Cumulative number of college courses taken through the second 
or third years 1n art history, art appreciation, studio art, dance, theater, music appreciation, music 
performance, composition of writing, English literature, foreign language, humanities, philosophy, 
linguistics, classics, or religious studies 


Natural sciences and engineering courses taken Cumulative number of college courses taken 
through the second or third years in astronomy, botany, biology, chemistry, physics, geology, zool- 
ogy, microbiology, or engineering 


College grades Self-reported grades through the second or third years, where 5 = А, 4 = A-, B+, 3 
= В, 2 = B-, C+, and 1 = С, C-, or lower 

Course-related interaction with peers An individual's responses on a 10-item scale that assessed 
the nature of one’s interactions with peers focusing on academic coursework Examples of con- 
stituent items were “Studying with students from my classes”, “Tried to explain the material to an- 
other student or friend”, “İn classes students teach other 1n groups instead of having only instructors 
teach”, and “Attempted to explain an experimental procedure to a classmate” Response options 
were 4 = very often, 3 = often, 2 = occasionally, and 1 = never Alpha reliability = 79 The scale 
was averaged across the second or third years depending on the outcome predicted 
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Academic effortinvolvement An individual's response on a 37-item, factorially derived, but modi- 
fied scale that assessed one’s academic effort or involvement in library experiences, experiences 
with faculty, course learning, and experiences ın writing The scale combined four, 10-1tem 1n- 
volvement dimensions from the CSEQ, minus 3 items that were incorporated into the Course-Re- 
lated Interactions with Peers Scale described above Examples of constituent items were “Ran 
down leads, looked for further references that were cited in things you read”, “Discussed ideas for 
a term paper or other class project with a faculty member”, “Did additional readings on topics that 
were discussed in class”, and “Revised a paper or composition two or more times before you were 
satisfied with ıt” Response options were 4 = very often, 3 = often, 2 = occasionally, and 1 = never 
Alpha reliability = 0 92 The scale was averaged across the second or third years depending on the 
outcome predicted 


Computer use An individual’s response оп a 3-item scale indicating extent of computer use 
“Using computers for class assignments”, “Using computers for library searches”, and “Using com- 
puters for word processing " Response options were 4 = very often, 3 = often, 2 = occasionally, and 
1 = пеуег Alpha reliability = 0 65 The scale was averaged across the second or third years depend- 
ing on the outcome predicted 


Reading and writing involvement An individual's response to 4 single items taken from the CSEQ 


1 Number of textbooks or assigned books read during the school year 

2 Number of non-assigned books read during the school year 

3 Number of essay exams ın your courses during the school year 

4 Number of term papers or other written reports during the school year 


Response items were 1 = none, to 5 = more than 20 These items were averaged across the second 
or third years depending on the outcome predicted 


College Non-Academic Experiences 


Hours worked per week Combination of average number of hours of on- and off-campus work per 
week during the school year, Coded 1 = none, to 9 = more than 35 The item was averaged across 
the second or third years depending on the outcome predicted 


On-campus residence A dummy variable coded 1 = live on-campus, 0 = lived off-campus and 
commuted The item was averaged across the second or third years depending on the outcome pre- 
dicted 


Intercollegiate athletic participation A dummy variable coded 1 = participated in an intercolle- 
влаге sport, 0 = did not participate in an interc /llegiate sport The item was averaged across the sec- 
ond or third years depending on the outcome predicted 


Greek affiliation A dummy variable coded 1 = joined a fraternity or sorority, 0 = remained inde- 
pendent The item was averaged across the second or third years depending on the outcome pre- 
dicted 


Non-course-related interactions with peers An individual's response on a 10-1tem scale that as- 
sessed the nature of one’s interactions with peers fc -using on non-class, ог nonacademic issues Ex- 
amples of constituent items were “Talked about art ‘painting, sculpture, architecture, artists, etc ) 
with other students at the college”, “Had serious disc usstons with students whose philosophy of life 
or personal values were very different from your ow ’, “Had serious discussions with students 
whose political opinions were very different from yor own", and “Discussed with other students 
why some groups get along smoothly and other groups don’t” Response items were 4 = very often, 
3 = often, 2 = occasionally, and 1 = never Alpha reliability = 0 84 The scale was averaged across 
the second or third years depending on the outco 2 predicted 


Extracurricular involvement An individual’s res, onse оп a 30-1tem, factortally-derived scale that 
assessed one's effort or involvement in campus union activities, campus clubs, and campus athletic 
and recreational facilities The scale combined three 10-1tem involvement dimensions from the 
CSEQ Examples of constituent items were “Heard a speaker at the student union or center", 
"Worked ın some student organization or special project (publications, student government, social 
event, etc )”, and “Played on an intramural team” Response options were 4 = very often, 3 = often, 
2 = occasionally, and 1 = never Alpha reliability = 0 92 The scale was averaged across the second 
or third years depending on the outcome predicted 


Engaged in volunteer work A single item tliat asked the students how often during the school year 
they had engaged ın volunteer work Response options were 4 = very often, 3 = often, 2 = occa- 
sionally, and 1 = never The item was averagec across the second or third years depending on the 
outcome predicted 
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representing level of parental postsecondary education plus individual- 
level precollege composite cognitive development (1e , a combination 
of the Fall 1992 CAAP reading comprehension, mathematics, and criti- 
cal thinking scores), precollege degree plans, precollege academic moti- 
vation, sex, ethnicity, age, parental income, secondary school grades, 
and volunteer work ın secondary school 

The second stage of the analyses estimated the net differences be- 
tween first-generation and other college students on the nine dependent 
variables In this part of the analyses, we estimated both the total and the 
direct effects of level of parental education Total effects were estimated 
using reduced-form equations (Alwin & Hauser, 1975) Each end-of- 
second-year or end-of-third-year dependent variable was regressed on 
the dummy variables representing the parental education of each student 
plus all variables considered causally antecedent or concurrent (1 e , the 
appropriate Fall 1992 precollege measure and all other demographic and 
precollege characteristics) Direct causal effects of being a first-genera- 
tion (versus other) student on each end-of-second- or third-year outcome 
were estimated by adding the average student-body cognitive develop- 
ment score and the college academic and nonacademic experience vari- 
ables to the total effects equations 

The third stage of the analyses sought to determine the presence of 
conditional (or interaction) effects, or the extent to which the academic 
and nonacademic experiences of college influencing cognitive and psy- 
chosocial outcomes differed 1n importance for first-generation versus 
other college students A set of cross-product terms was computed be- 
tween the dummy variables representing first-generation versus other 
college students and each of the academic and nonacademic experiences 
of college This set of cross-product terms was then added to the previ- 
ously described direct effects equations 1n the prediction of each end-of- 
second- or third-year outcome A significant increase in R? associated 
with the set of cross-product terms indicates the presence of significant 
conditional effects (Pedhazur, 1982) This condition being met, the na- 
ture of individually significant conditional effects can then be examined 
An individually significant conditional effect (cross-product) indicates 
that the regression coefficient for a particular variable 1s significantly 
different 1n magnitude for first-generation students and either their mod- 
erate or high parental postsecondary education counterparts 


Final Samples 
Of the 1,613 students participating ın the second (spring 1994) NSSL 
follow-up, useable data were available for 1,518 to 1,524 at the 18 four- 
year institutions The breakdown of students by our three categories of 
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parental education was high parental postsecondary education = 428, 
moderate parental postsecondary education = 746, and first-generation = 
344 Of the 1,054 four-year college students participating ın the third 
(spring 1995) NSSL follow-up data collection, useable data were avail- 
able for 1,046 to 1,052 students The breakdown by level of parental ed- 
ucation was high parental postsecondary education = 361, moderate 
parental postsecondary education = 471, and first-generation = 214 

All analyses we report are based on weighted sample estimates, ad- 
yusted to the actual sample size to obtain correct standard errors In all 
analyses where significant effects were yielded, we estimated the size of 
the effect This was accomplished by dividing the metric regression 
weights for the dummy variables representing different levels of 
parental postsecondary education (versus first-generation) by the pooled 
standard deviation of the dependent variable (Hays, 1994) The result 1s 
that part of a standard deviation that one group 1s advantaged or disad- 
vantaged relative to the other, net of other influences specified 1n the re- 
gression equation In the tables summarizing our results, effect sizes are 
expressed in terms of first-generation students Thus, a negative effect 
size indicates that first-generation students are disadvantaged on that 
variable relative to other students, while a positive effect size indicates 
that first-generation students are advantaged on a specific variable rela- 
tive to other students 


Limitations 


The NSSL data have several limitations that should be kept in mind 
when interpreting the results of this study Furst, although the overall 
sample was multi-institutional and consisted of a broad range of four- 
year institutions from 15 states, the inclusion of only 18 institutions 
means that one cannot necessarily generalize the results to first-genera- 
tion and other students ın all four-year institutions in the United States. 

Similarly, although we attempted 1n the initial sampling design and 
subsequent sample weighting to make the sample as representative as 
possible at each institution, the time commitments required of each stu- 
dent undoubtedly led to some self-selection The responses of the stu- 
dents who participated in the study might have differed from those of the 
students who were invited to continue participation but declined, as well 
as those who dropped out of the institution during the study While our 
weighting procedure provides at least some adjustment for bias in the 
samples we analyzed by ethnicity, sex, and institution, 1t cannot adjust 
for nonresponse bias However, several additional analyses reported 
elsewhere (e g , Pascarella, Edison, Nora, Hagedorn, & Terenzim, 1998) 
have examined differences in the characteristics of students who partici- 
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pated 1n all years of the NSSL and those who dropped out of the study 
The dropouts consisted of two groups (1) those who dropped out of the 
institution during the study, and (2) those who persisted at the institution 
but dropped out of the study Initial participants who dropped out of 
their institutions had somewhat lower levels of precollege cognitive de- 
velopment (as measured by the CAAP), socioeconomic background, and 
academic motivation than their counterparts who persisted in the study 
Yet, students who remained ın the study, and those who dropped out of 
the study but persisted at the institution, differed in only small, chance 
ways with regard to precollege cognitive development, age, race, and 
socioeconomic background 

Finally, we have treated ethnicity as a white/person of color di- 
chotomy ın our study While we recognize that the effects of being a 
first-generation student may differ by race, we judged that the overall 
person of color group encompassed such a broad range of racial and cul- 
tural heterogeneity that ıt would be difficult to interpret conditional ef- 
fects of first-generation status based on our dichotomous ethnicity varı- 
able Moreover, we judged that we had too few students within the 
subcategories of the person of color group (1 e , African American, Asian 
American, Latino) to have much faith in the findings of a more disag- 
gregated analysis 


Results 


College Experiences 


Compared to their first-generation counterparts, students having par- 
ents with a high level of postsecondary education attended institutions 
with a significantly higher average level of entering student academic 
selectivity (Beta = 0 119, b = 0 357, p < 001) The disadvantage accru- 
ing to first-generation students was slightly more than a quarter of a 
standard deviation ın institutional selectivity (-0 268), and this disadvan- 
tage persisted in the presence of controls for such precollege/demo- 
graphic influences as individual-level cognitive development, degree 
plans, academic motivation, secondary school grades, ethnicity, and 
parental income There was no significant net difference in the selectiv- 
ity of institutions attended by first-generation students and their counter- 
parts whose parents had a moderate level of postsecondary education 
(Beta = 0 008, b = 0 021, p > 0 05) 

Table 2 summarizes significant net differences among first-generation 
and other college students ın the academic and nonacademic experiences 
of college As the table indicates, even when controls are made for an 
extensive battery of precollege/demographic variables (e g , cognitive 
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development, parental income, ethnicity, sex, and the like), as well as for 
the average cognitive development of entering students at the institution 
attended, first-generation students had a somewhat different experience 
of college than their peers This 1s particularly the case 1n comparison to 
students whose parents have both completed a bachelor's degree or 
higher (1e, high parental postsecondary education) Across both the 
second and third years of postsecondary education, first-generation stu- 
dents completed significantly fewer credit hours and worked signifi- 
cantly more hours per week than their peers whose parents had a high 
level of postsecondary education They were also significantly less 
likely to İrve on campus while they attended college than other students 
Greater work responsibilities and living off campus probably con- 
tributed substantially to the tendency for first-generation college stu- 
dents to also have significantly lower levels of extracurricular involve- 
ment, athletic participation, and volunteer work than other students in 
the second year of college, and significantly lower levels of noncourse- 
related interactions with peers in the third year of college 

Because first-generation college students tend to complete signifi- 
cantly fewer credit hours than their peers, it is not particularly surprising 
that, with a few exceptions, they also tend to take significantly fewer 
courses 1n several areas, such as the social sciences, arts and humanities, 
and technical/preprofessional Yet, despite their somewhat lighter acade- 
mic load, and the fact that the regression equations include controls for 
individual-level precollege cognitive development, secondary school 
grades, and academic motivation, first-generation students had lower 
grades through the third year of college than did their peers with parents 
who had both graduated from college 


College Outcomes 


If first-generation students experience college differently than other 
students, to what extent does that translate into differences 1n the out- 
comes of college? The answer would appear to be only ın isolated areas, 
and even then the direction of the effects 1s inconsistent, and the magni- 
tude of the net differences between first-generation and other college 
students do not appear to be large Furthermore, most of the significant 
net differences we uncovered were between first-generation students 
and students whose parents were both college graduates (the high 
parental postsecondary education group) 

Tables 3 and 4 summarize the estimated net total and direct effects of 
level of parental postsecondary education (compared to first-generation 
students) on end-of-second- and end-of-third-year outcomes, respec- 
tively As the tables indicate, there were no significant, net differences 
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between first-generation and other students ın second-year writing skills 
or in third-year reading comprehension or critical thinking However, 
net of precollege/demographic characteristics, being a first-generation 
student had a small, but statistically significant, negative total impact on 
second-year science reasoning, relative to the moderate parental educa- 
tion group This negative total effect was reduced to non-significance 
when college experience measures were taken into account 1n the pre- 
diction equation (direct effects) (Recall that the dummy variables ш our 
regression analyses compared students whose parents had either a 
“high” or “moderate” level of postsecondary education with first-gener- 
ation students Thus, significant positive regression coefficients indi- 
cated a disadvantage for first-generation students, as shown by the neg- 
ative sign of the effect size estimate Conversely, significant negative 
regression coefficients for the dummy variables indicated an advantage 
for first-generation students, as shown by the positive sign of the effect 
size estimate ) 

While there were no differences between first-generation and other 
students 1n end-of-second- or end-of-third-year openness to diversity 
and challenge, being a first-generation student had a small negative total 
effect on end-of-second-year learning for self-understanding relative to 
the high parental postsecondary education group However, first-genera- 
tion students demonstrated modestly larger end-of-third-year levels of 
both internal locus of attribution for academic success and preference 
for higher-order cognitive tasks than did students whose parents were 
both college graduates Being a first-generation student also had a mod- 
est, positive total effect on third-year preference for higher-order cogni- 
tive tasks, relative to their counterparts 1n the moderate parental postsec- 
ondary education group 

The only consistent negative effect of being a first-generation student 
across both the second and third years of college was on educational de- 
gree plans Relative to students whose parents were both college gradu- 
ates, first-generation college students had significantly lower levels of 
end-of-second- and end-of-third-year degree plans At the end of the 
second year, this disadvantage for first-generation students remained 
statistically significant even when differences 1n academic and nonacad- 
emic experiences were taken into account At the end of the third year, 
however, this disadvantage for first-generation students was at least par- 
tially explainable by differences 1n students” academic and nonacademic 
experiences Recall, for example, that first-generation students had sig- 
nificantly lower grades after three years of college than did students 
whose parents had both earned at least a bachelor’s degree 

Finally, it is worth emphasizing that where we did uncover statisti- 
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cally significant net differences on second- or third-year outcomes be- 
tween first-generation and other students, the magnitude of the effects 
was quite modest Across all significant differences, the average effect 
size (irrespective of sign) was less than a fifth (0 198) of a standard 
deviation 


Conditional Effects 


The set of cross-product terms between the dummy variables repre- 
senting level of parental education and the college experience variables 
was associated with a statistically significant R? increase in the predic- 
tion of each of the end-of-second- and end-of-third-year outcomes ex- 
cept reading comprehension (The significant R? increases associated 
with the set of cross-product terms ranged from 3 5% to 6 1% ) Such a 
finding permitted the examination of individually significant conditional 
effects that remained significant in the presence of controls for all the 
variables in the direct effects equation and all other conditional effects 
To determine the nature of the individually significant conditional ef- 
fects, the direct effects equation was run separately for the appropriate 
comparison groups (1 e , first-generation and moderate parental postsec- 
ondary education and/or first-generation and high parental postsec- 
ondary education), and the metric or unstandardized regression coeffi- 
cients were compared across the independent samples (Pedhazur, 1982) 

Table 5 summarizes the significant conditional effects Part A of the 
table deals with end-of-second-year outcomes while Part B addresses 
end-of-third-year outcomes For all variables shown 1n the table, the 1n- 
dividual cross-product was statistically significant Thus, all metric re- 
gression coefficients shown for first-generation students 1n the table 
were significantly different in magnitude at p < 0 05 from those shown 
for the “moderate” and/or “high” parental postsecondary education 
groups Perhaps the most notable aspect of Table 5 1s the large number 
of statistically significant conditional effects uncovered 1n our analyses 
Clearly, there are substantial differences between first-generation and 
other students in how the experiences of college shape cognitive and 
noncognitive outcomes Most of the significant conditional effects 
shown in Table 5 involve differences between first-generation students 
and students whose parents had a high level of postsecondary education 
(1e, both parents had a bachelor's degree or above) Somewhat fewer 
differences involved first-generation students and students whose par- 
ents had a moderate level of postsecondary education Though not un- 
equivocal, five generalizations appear warranted 

1 Despite the fact that they were somewhat less likely to be involved 
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TABLE 5 


Significant Conditional Effects (Metric Coefficients) for End-of-Second- and End-of-Third-Year 
Outcomes? 


Group 


Moderate Parental High Parental 
Postsecondary ^ Postsecondary 
Outcome/Predictor Variable First-Generation? Education Education 


Part A Second Year 
Science Reasoning 


Natural Sciences and Engineering Courses Taken 0 255** 0 070 
Technical/Preprofessional Courses Taken —0 178 0 039 0 059 
Course-Related Interaction with Peers —0 068” 0 075* 0 104* 
Intercollegiate Athletic Participation —0 609* 0315 
Non-Course Related Interaction with Peers 0 057** —0 021 0 052 
Writing Skills 
Average Precollege Cognitive Development of 

Students at the Institution Attended —0 254 0 432* 
Technical/Preprofessional Courses Taken —0 189** 0 132* 0 004 
Arts and Humanities Courses Taken 0 098* —0 009 —0 003 
Number of Term Papers or Written Reports 0 274* —0 058 
Non-Course Related Interaction with Peers 0 063* —0 037* 
Openness to Diversity and Challenge 
Number of Term Papers or Written Reports 0 240* —0 345* —0 231“ 
Greek Affiliation 1 428* —0 267 —1 077* 
Volunteer Work —0 373* 0 175“ 
Learnıng for Self-Understandıng 
Cumulative Credit Hours Completed 0 095** —0 040 —0 020 
Technical/Preprofessional CoursesTaken —0 060“ 0 060 
Course-Related Interaction with Peers 0 039* —0 016 
Number of Non-Assigned Books Read 0 192** 0035 —0 093 
Number of Term Papers or Written Reports 0 233** 0 025 —0 076 
Internal Locus of Attribution for Academic Success 
Mathematics Courses Taken 0 097* —0 102* 
Social Sciences Courses Taken 0 104* —0 062* 
Arts and Humanities Courses Taken 0 061* —0 049 * 
Course-Related Interaction with Peers 0 102* —0 043 —0 014 
Hours Worked —0 108* 0 028 
Extracurricular Involvement 0 008* —0011* —0 014** 
Preference for Higher-Order Cognitive Tasks 
Cumulative Grades 0 110* —0 024 —0 045 
Hours Worked —0 052** 0 0001 0016 
Extracurricular Involvement 0 013** —0 004 —0 005 
Volunteer Work —0 096 0179** 
Education Degree Plans 
Academic Effort/Involvement 0 066** —0 001 
Arts and Humanities Courses Taken 0 044** 0010 —0 002 
Non-Course Related Interaction with Peers 0 024** —0 009 


Extracurricular Involvement 0 006* 0001 —0 003 
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TABLE 5 (Continued) 


Group 


Moderate Parental High Parental 
Postsecondary Postsecondary 
Outcome/Predictor Variable First-Generationb Education Education 


Part B Third Year 


Critical Thinking 

Cumulative Credit Hours Completed 0 003 0 2328” 0 196** 
Hours VVorked —0 048” 0 031 
Hours Studied 0 124“ —0 016 
Extracurricular Involvement 0 013* —0 009 


Openness to Diversity and Challenge 
Average Precollege Cognitive Development of 


Students at the Institution Attended 1 004* —0 183 —0 619* 
Cumulative Credit Hours Completed 0 210* —0 017 
Academic Effort/Involvement 0 024“ —0 003 
Volunteer Work -0 019 0 486** 


Learning for Self-Understandıng 
Average Precollege Cognitive Development of 


Students at the Institution Attended 0 444* —0 086 
Course-Related Interaction with Peers 0059* —0 008 —0 017 
Number of Term Papers or Written Reports 0 141“ —0 072 
Volunteer Work —0 066 0 168** 
Internal Locus of Attribution for Academic Success 
Academic Effort/Involvement 0 016“ —0 005 —0 006 
Hours Worked —0 091** 0 003 
Extracurricular Involvement 0 010“ —0 012” —0013* 
Volunteer Work —0 098* 0 102* 
Preference for Higher-Order Cognitive Tasks 
Cumulative Grades 0 127% 0014 —0 062 
Number of Non-Assigned Books Read 0 169** —0 004 —0 051 
Greek Affiliation 0 541** —0 068 —0 049 
Volunteer Work -0 073 0 159“ 
Educatıonal Degree Plans 
Extracurricular Involvement 0 007** 0 003* —0 001 
Greek Affiliation —0 367** 0 192** 
Non-Course Related Interaction with Peers 0 003** —0 0007 —0 0003 
Volunteer Work 0 009 0098* 


‘Second year sample size first-generation = 344, moderate parental postsecondary education = 746, high parental 
postsecondary education = 428 Third year sample size first-generation = 214, moderate parental postsecondary 
education = 471, high parental postsecondary education = 361 

bMetrıc regression coefficients shown for first-generation students are significantly different 1n magnitude at 
р <0 05 from the coefficients shown for the moderate and/or high parental postsecondary education groups 
*p«005 **р<001 


in extracurricular activities and noncourse-related interactions with 
peers (see Table 2), first-generation students tended to derive signifi- 
cantly stronger positive benefits from these involvements than did other 
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students For example, extracurricular involvement had significant posi- 
tive effects on critical thinking, degree plans, internal locus of attribu- 
tion for academic success, and preference for higher-order cognitive 
tasks for first-generation students For students whose parents had either 
moderate or high levels of postsecondary education, however, extracur- 
ricular involvement had either a nonsignificant, smaller positive, or sig- 
nificant negative impact on those same outcomes Similarly, noncourse- 
related interactions with peers had impacts on science reasoning, writing 
skills, and educational degree plans that were significantly more positive 
for first-generation than for other students 

2 Conversely, other nonacademic involvements, such as work respon- 
sibilities, volunteer work, and intercollegiate athletic participation, 
tended to have either a significantly larger negative impact or a signifi- 
cantly smaller positive ımpact on outcomes for first-generation than for 
other students Compared to their peers, first-generation students 
worked more hours per week during college, and their work responsibil- 
ities tended to have stronger negative implications for their growth dur- 
ing college For students whose parents were both college graduates, 
hours worked per week tended to have small and nonsignificant impacts 
on critical thinking, internal locus of attribution for academic success, 
and preference for higher-order cognitive tasks In contrast, work re- 
sponsibilities had a significant negative effect on each of these outcomes 
for first-generation students A similar pattern held for intercollegiate 
athletic participation While it had a nonsignificant effect on science rea- 
soning for students whose parents were both college graduates, athletic 
participation had a significant negative impact on science reasoning for 
first-generation students The impact of volunteer work was slightly dif- 
ferent, ın that ıt tended to have a stronger positive umpact for students 
whose parents were both college graduates than for first-generation stu- 
dents. For the former group, engaging ın volunteer work had significant 
positive effects on growth in openness to diversity and challenge, learn- 
ing for self-understanding, and internal locus of attribution for academic 
success For first-generation students, however, volunteer work had e1- 
ther a significantly less positive, or even a significant negative influence 
on these learning orientations 

3 With two notable exceptions, the clear weight of evidence from our 
findings suggests that one’s extent of involvement 1n academic/class- 
room activities tended to have stronger positive effects on end-of-sec- 
ond- and third-year outcomes for first-generation than for other college 
students For example, hours studied had a stronger positive effect on 
critical thinking, and number of term papers or written reports had 
stronger positive effects on writing skills, openness to diversity, and 
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learning for self-understanding for first-generation than for other stu- 
dents The same pattern was observed for the effects of academic ef- 
fort/involvement on openness to diversity, internal locus of attribution 
for academic success, and degree plans, the effects of number of unas- 
signed books read on learning for self-understanding and preference for 
higher-order cognitive tasks, the effect of cumulative grades on prefer- 
ence for higher-order cognitive tasks, the effects of cumulative credit 
hours completed on openness to diversity and learning for self-under- 
standing, and the effects of course-related interactions with peers on 
learning for self-understanding and internal locus of attribution for aca- 
demic success In all the instances mentioned above, the positive impact 
of the specific academic/classroom involvement measure was signifi- 
cantly stronger for first-generation than for other students The two no- 
table exceptions to this trend involved the impacts of cumulative credits 
completed on critical thinking and course-related interactions with peers 
on science reasoning In both cases, the impacts were significantly more 
positive for students whose parents had a moderate or high level of post- 
secondary education than they were for first-generation students 

4 Types of coursework taken had differential impacts on second- and 
third-year outcomes for first-generation and other students Specifically, 
first-generation students derived greater developmental benefits from 
coursework taken ın the arts and humanities, mathematics, the social sci- 
ences, and the natural sciences and engineering than did other students 
For example, number of courses taken 1n the arts and humanities had 
significantly stronger, positive effects on writing skills, educational 
plans, and internal locus of attribution for academic success for first- 
generation students than for students whose parents had moderate or 
high levels of postsecondary education The same pattern held for the ef- 
fects of number of natural science and engineering courses on science 
reasoning, and the number of mathematics and social science courses 
taken on internal locus of attribution for academic success In each case, 
the positive benefits of coursework taken 1n these areas accruing to first- 
generation students was significantly stronger than the benefits derived 
by other students The converse was true for the effects of courses taken 
ın technical/preprofessional areas Such courses tended to have signifi- 
cantly stronger negative effects on science reasoning, writing skills, and 
learning for self-understandıng for first-generation than for other 
students 

5 Although first-generation students were less likely than other stu- 
dents to attend a selective 1nstitution (defined as the average precollege 
cognitive development of students at the 1nstitution attended), there was 
evidence that they derived greater growth 1n openness to diversity and 
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learning for self-understandıng from attendance at a selective institu- 
tion Conversely, institutional selectivity had a positive 1mpact on writ- 
1ng skills for students whose parents were both college graduates, but a 
negative 1mpact on writing skills for first-generation students 


Summary and Conclusions 


This study analyzed longitudinal data from 18 four-year colleges to 
better understand differences between first-generation and other college 
students 1n the experience and outcomes of postsecondary education 
First-generation college students were defined as students whose parents 
had no more than a high-school education Our analyses compared first- 
generation students with two other groups students whose parents had 
both completed a bachelor's degree or above (high parental postsec- 
ondary education), and students having one or more parents who had 
completed at least some college, but no more than one parent who had 
attained a bachelor's degree or above (moderate parental postsecondary 
education) The longitudinal nature of the data analyzed permitted sta- 
tistical controls for an extensive battery of confounding influences such 
as precollege tested cognitive development, parental income, educa- 
tional aspirations, academic motivation, secondary school grades, race, 
gender, age, and the like The findings suggest that level of parental 
postsecondary education has a significant unique influence on the acad- 
emic selectivity of the institution a student attends, the nature of the aca- 
demic and nonacademic experiences one has during college, and, to a 
modest extent, the cognitive and noncognitive outcomes of college 
Moreover, there were marked differences between first-generation and 
other college students 1n the influence of specific academic and nonaca- 
demic experiences on the outcomes of college 


College Experiences 


Consistent with, but also extending, previous research, our findings 
suggest that compared to other students, first-generation college stu- 
dents tend to be significantly handicapped ın terms of the types of insti- 
tutions they attend and the kinds of experiences they have during col- 
lege This was particularly evident when the comparison was between 
first-generation students and students whose parents had a high level of 
postsecondary education (1e , both parents had a bachelor's degree or 
above) While this finding may not be particularly surprising, given its 
consistency with other studies (e g , Choy, 2001, Dougherty, 1994), the 
finding 15 striking 1n that it persists in the presence of statistical controls 
for a far more extensive and rigorous set of precollege influences than 
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are found ın most previous studies (e g , tested cognitive development, 
educational degree plans, parental income, a measure of academic moti- 
vation, high-school grades, and the like) Even after taking differences 
on these variables into account, first-generation students still tended to 
be enrolled ın institutions that, on average, were more than a quarter of a 
standard deviation less academically selective than the institutions at- 
tended by students whose parents had a high level of postsecondary ed- 
ucation Put another way, 1f one had a large group of high-school gradu- 
ates who were identical (insofar as measured 1n this study) in their 
race/ethnicity and parents’ economic circumstances, their reading, criti- 
cal thinking, and math skills, their high-school performance, their edu- 
cational aspirations, and their academic motivation— despite all those 
similarities, the students 1n that group whose parents had never been to 
college would be more likely to attend less selective institutions than 
their peers whose parents both held a bachelor's degree or higher Even 
when presenting academic credentials and a level of academic motiva- 
tion equal to that of their peers whose parents graduated from college, 
first-generation students are at a somewhat greater risk of being academ- 
ically, socially, and economically left behind A substantial body of re- 
search suggests that bachelor’s degree completion 1s enhanced, and gen- 
eral educational attainment ıs positively influenced by institutional 
selectivity (e g , Astin, 1975, Ethington & Smart, 1986, Fetters, 1977, 
Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991, Perrucci, 1980) 

Once ın college, this relative disadvantage continued and dovetailed 
into other areas Net of the battery of precollege controls and urespec- 
tive of the selectivity of the institution attended, first-generation students 
completed significantly fewer credit hours across the three years of the 
study and worked significantly more hours per week than did the high 
education group They were also significantly less likely to live on cam- 
pus than other students These tendencies toward part-time enrollment, 
work responsibilities, and living off campus are probably responsible in 
large measure for the fact that first-generation students also had lower 
levels of extracurricular involvement and interaction with peers in non- 
course contexts This may place first-generation students at a disadvan- 
tage 1n terms of the developmental benefits they derive from postsec- 
ondary education There 1s mounting evidence that extracurricular 
involvement and interaction with peers can play a significant role in 
both intellectual and personal development during college (e g , Baxter 
Magolda, 1992, Inman & Pascarella, 1998, Pascarella, Palmer, Moye, & 
Pierson, 2001, Whitt, Edison, Pascarella, Nora, & Terenzini, 1999, 
Whitt, Edison, Pascarella, Terenzini, & Nora, 2001) Moreover, the 
added work responsibilities of first-generation students may 1n part 
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explain the fact that, despite a lighter academic load, first-generation 
students had significantly lower cumulative grades than similar students 
whose parents were both college graduates 

Clearly, the above results might be explainable by influences that re- 
main unspecified in our prediction equations Yet, our findings are also 
quite consistent with the expectation that family cultural capital plays a 
significant role in informing the choices students make about the types 
of institutions they attend and the kinds of experiences they have once 
enrolled Such family cultural capital and the attendant understandings 
and expectations of a college education that ıt engenders, are likely to be 
relatively more modest for first-generation students Consequently, they 
may be less prepared than similar students whose parents are highly ed- 
ucated to make the kinds of informed choices about institutions and 1n- 
volvements during college that potentially maximize educational 
progress and benefits 


College Outcomes 


Despite the disadvantages that accrued to them in the selectivity of the 
institutions they attend and the experiences they have once enrolled, 
first-generation students who persisted in college appeared to be suffi- 
ciently resilient that these disadvantages did not necessarily translate 
into a parallel pattern of disadvantages in cognitive and noncognitive 
outcomes. Indeed, we found only trivial, chance differences between 
first-generation and other students in second-year writing skills, third- 
year reading comprehension, third-year critical thinking, and both sec- 
ond- and third-year openness to diversity and challenge At the end of 
the second year of college, first generation students had modestly lower 
levels of science reasoning and learning for self-understanding than 
other students However, there was counterbalancing evidence suggest- 
ing that the three-year gains ın internal locus of attribution for academic 
success and preference for higher-order cognitive tasks made by first- 
generation students were actually somewhat larger than those made by 
their peers The only consistent evidence across both the second and 
third years of the study was on the degree plans variable In both analy- 
ses, first-generation students made significantly smaller increases 1n the 
highest degree they planned to obtain than did the high parental educa- 
tion group This may also be a function of differences between the two 
groups ın the cultural capital they bring to college Students with highly 
educated parents may simply be more aware of the importance that ad- 
vanced degrees play in one’s occupational life and labor-market oppor- 
tunities than their first-generation counterparts 
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Conditional Effects 


Perhaps the most interesting set of findings 1n our study, as well as the 
most important from a practical and policy perspective, was the fact that 
there were substantial differences among first-generation and other stu- 
dents ın the relative influence of specific college experiences on the out- 
comes of college These differences were particularly pronounced and 
extensive between first-generation students and their counterparts whose 
parents were both college graduates Indeed, the differences were of suf- 
ficient clarity that one might hypothesize the possibility of different 
models of success 1n college for first-generation students and for their 
peers whose parents are highly educated Moreover, a number of condi- 
tional effects were consistent with tbeory-based expectations with re- 
gard to the acquisition of cultural and social capital during college 

Of notable importance to first-generation students was their level of 
engagement with their 1nstitution's social and peer network For exam- 
ple, extracurrıcular 1nvolvement had stronger positive effects on critical 
thinking, degree plans, sense of control over (and responsibility for) 
their own academic success, and preference for higher-order cognitive 
tasks for first-generation than for other students A similar pattern of 
conditional effects held for the 1mpact of a measure of noncourse-related 
interactions with peers on science reasoning, writing skills, and educa- 
tional degree plans Such findings are consistent with the expectation 
that the social capital gained through extracurricular and peer involve- 
ment during college may be a particularly useful way for first-generation 
students to acquire the additional cultural capital that helps them suc- 
ceed academically and benefit cognitively As suggested by an anony- 
mous reviewer, extracurricular or peer involvement may expose first- 
generation students to classmates with a better understanding of 
behaviors that help individuals succeed m, and maximize the benefit 
they receive from, college (e g , study strategies or how to choose 
courses) Such knowledge may be less familiar to first-generation stu- 
dents, and therefore more valuable 1n terms of 1ts contribution to their 
academic success and intellectual growth 

Ironically, first-generation students derived greater outcome benefits 
from extracurricular involvement and peer interaction than other stu- 
dents even though they were significantly less likely to be engaged in 
these activities during college The fact that first-generation students 
take fewer credit hours, work more hours per week, and are less likely to 
live on campus than other students will, of course, place some limits on 
what institutions can do Most of these conditional effects, however, are 
not explainable by differences ın students’ precollege experiences or 
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characteristics The differences are attributable to what happens to stu- 
dents (and particularly to first-generation students) after they matricu- 
late In short, students’ college experiences have a bigger bang-for-the- 
buck for first-generation students than for those whose parents have had 
some college exposure To put it another way, most of these conditional 
effects are related to experiences over which colleges and universities 
have some programmatic and policy control One clear implication of 
these findings 1s the need for more sharply focused and sustained efforts 
and campus and public policies (discussed below) designed to increase 
first-generation students’ involvement 1n the academic and nonacademic 
systems of the institutions they attend 

Not all college experiences, however, are beneficial for first-genera- 
tion students Volunteer work, employment, and participation ın inter- 
collegiate athletics all tended to have a more negative 1mpact on first- 
generation students than on their peers with parents who had some 
collegiate experience Such activities, one might suggest, all tend to re- 
duce both the time for, and level of, students’ involvement in on-campus 
academic and nonacademic activities, tending to remove or insulate stu- 
dents from broad exposure to more students and to the general campus 
culture This finding, while seemingly 1n conflict with those discussed 
above, 1n fact points 1n the same programmatic and policy direction— 
the benefits of, and need for, greater academic and nonacademic ın- 
volvement for first-generatıon students 

The conditional effects of students” nonacademic experiences have 
additional practical (and also theoretical) 1nterest 1n that they point to 
the role these activities play 1n students” academic and cognitive devel- 
opment It 1s noteworthy, moreover, that these out-of-class effects on 
cognitive and intellectual growth are apparent above and beyond those 
of students” academic and course-related experiences The evidence 
quite clearly points to a broad array of experiences shaping students? 
cognitive development that goes well beyond the narrow structural and 
programmatic separations between “academic” and “student” affairs 
found on most college and university campuses The implication 1s for 
greater programmatic and structural integration and for broader thinking 
and greater collaboration across structural boundaries when "learning 
experiences" and policies are being developed 

A second area of particular importance to first-generation students 
was the level of engagement ın academic or classroom activities There 
were exceptions to this, but the weight of evidence we uncovered sug- 
gests that, compared to students whose parents had moderate or high 
levels of education, first-generatıon students tended to derive signifi- 
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cantly greater educational benefits from engagement 1n academic or 
classroom activities For example, hours studied, number of term papers 
or written reports completed, number of unassigned books read, and 
scores on an overall measure of academic effort/involvement all had 
more positive effects on a range of end-of-second- or third-year out- 
comes for first-generation than for other students These outcomes 1n- 
clude critical thinking, writing skills, openness to diversity, learning for 
self-understanding, internal locus of attribution for academic success, 
preference for higher-order cognitive tasks, and degree plans Such find- 
ings are quite consistent with theory-based expectations regarding the 
acquisition of cultural capital during college First-generation students 
perhaps benefit more from their academic experiences than other stu- 
dents because these experiences act ın a compensatory manner and thus 
contribute comparatively greater incremental increases 1n first-genera- 
tion students’ stock of cultural capital This evidence (together with that 
relating to the importance of first-generation students’ out-of-class expe- 
riences) may also point to an additional policy lever for enriching the 
postsecondary educational experience of first-generation students 
While no clear connections can be drawn due to limitations on the 
data available for this study, the findings reported here at the least raise 
questions about the role of financial aid St John et al (1994, 1996), for 
example, twice found evidence of a negative relation between financial 
aid and persistence More detailed analyses suggested that this relation 
more likely indicated that aid was insufficient rather than ineffective 
Evidence from the College Board (1999) supports this proposition, as 
does the recent report of the Advisory Committee on Student Financial 
Assistance (2001) on the higher levels of unmet need among low-in- 
come students Moreover, the studies by St John, Paulsen, and Starkey, 
as well as one by Cabrera, Stampen, and Hansen (1990), all point to the 
conclusion that financial aid considerations—by themselves—present 
only a partial view of the complex dynamics at work at the intersections 
of socioeconomic status (SES), financial aid, and persistence For exam- 
ple, Cabrera, Nora, and Castaneda (1992) found that ability to pay 
shapes not only whether and where students go to college, but also how 
they interact with their collegiate environment Cabrera and his col- 
leagues found that, for low-income students, inadequate financial aid 
can interfere with students’ academic and social integration which, in 
turn, has been shown to be related to persistence decisions While these 
studies focused on low-SES students, many (albeit by no means all) of 
those students also are likely to have been first-generation students And 
while those studies also examined the effects of financial aid on student 
persistence, one might reasonably suggest that the same dynamics may 
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also be at work with respect to the kinds of students” academic and cog- 
nitive development examined 1n the present study 

It seems reasonable to suggest that federal and state financial aid poli- 
cies may need to be reexamined 1n light of their potential effects on the 
extent to which they facilitate or impede the opportunities of first-gener- 
ation students to participate fully ın the college experience—and, 
thereby, to reap 1ts multidimensional benefits—to the same extent as 
their peers whose parents have benefitted from college “Access to 
higher education" must be understood to mean not only admission to 
some postsecondary institution, but also “access” to the full range of 
college experiences and to the personal, social, and economic benefits to 
which those experiences and degree completion lead. It would be a cruel 
irony, indeed, 1f current financial aid policies and packages removed the 
barriers to college attendance for first-generation students but then had 
the effect of denying them the opportunity to participate fully ın the 
educational experiences and benefits that lay beyond the collegiate 
threshold. 
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The Study of Diversity 


The "Knowledge of Difference" and 
the Limits of Science 


The recent legal challenges to affirmative action 1n 
higher education illustrate that moral arguments, such as that affirmative 
action compensates for past wrongs, no longer justify it So proponents 
of affirmative action have changed strategies and now use social science 
to prove the necessity of affirmative action (I refer to this as the “ѕосла]- 
science strategy”) The University of Michigan, for instance, in order to 
defend itself against legal challenges to 1ts admissions policies, commis- 
sioned a number of leading researchers to verify empirically the 1mpor- 
tance of racial diversity (see University of Michigan, 1999) The use of 
social science in affirmative action cases may be new, but there 1s noth- 
ing new about the link between social science and race Social science 
plays a significant, but as yet not fully understood, role ın legitimating 
the political use of race-meanings Given this, the use of social science 
ın the politics of affirmative action warrants critical attention 

Unlike other polemics about affirmative action, this article situates the 
study of diversity within the sociology of knowledge, reposing the ques- 
tion about the educational impact of racial diversity in a new light. I 
wish to question here not whether racial diversity is important (I think it 
18) but the very foundations upon which scientific practices are based 
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The social-science strategy, I propose, actually belies a struggle over the 
power to legitimate classifications of the social world through the pro- 
duction of knowledge of difference My concern 1s not with the legal ap- 
propriateness of the social-science strategy, the accuracy of its evidence, 
or its moral imperative (all with which I agree), but with its uncritical 
stance on scientific knowledge and difference argue that social science 
produces and naturalizes racial differences, legitimates the institutional 
processes that use them, and ensures their continued relevance 1n orga- 
nizing society The purpose of this article, however, 1s not to provide an- 
swers to the perplexing problem of racial disparities in higher education, 
rather, its purpose 1s to encourage educators to think differently about 
scientific practices that may unintentionally reinforce those disparities 

In the rest of this article, I explain the social-science strategy and 
highlight 1ts emphasis on research that (unintentionally) reduces individ- 
uals to biological differences for the purposes of study Next, 1 theorize 
about the origins of difference and propose that the studies of diversity 
presume that biological difference 1s natural and thereby fail to account 
for the possibility that such difference may be a cultural construct I then 
argue that social science produces knowledge of difference, which not 
only has political implications but 1s itself political It creates the differ- 
ence 1t purports to describe I conclude by urging educators to think dif- 
ferently about difference and science Overall, I attempt to re-frame 
questions about race 1n the hope of sparking further discussion about 
this crucial concern 1n higher education 


The Social Strategy and the Pitfalls of Reductionism 


Before discussing further the social-science strategy, I would like to 
explain my approach to reading the research on diversity I treat this re- 
search as “text” that can be interpreted ın ways that explain both what ıt 
means and how it works to support political arrangements (see Jameson, 
1981) This process can be transformative, 1f ıt exposes meanings, and 
the political arrangements they undergird, as social constructions that 
can change (see Baker, 1995) This kind of inquiry, however, rejects 
what can be termed “scholarly” objectivity and positivist analyses in 
favor of a subjective and polemical analysis that affirms that ınterpreta- 
tion 1s always personal, provisional, and meaningful only in the present 
(see Nochlin & Solomon-Godeau, 2000, p 93) 


The Social-Science Strategy 


The social-science strategy responds to two related arguments, for 
which an inadequate response by progressives appeared to give conserv- 
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atıves the upper hand ın the debate (1) affirmatıve actıon must serve 
compelling state interests (see Liu, 1998), and (2) mere assertions of af- 
firmative action’s value will not be enough to withstand legal challenges 
(see Alger, 1997, American Council on Education, 2000, Friedl, 1999) 
The recent litigation against the University of Michigan provides the 
best example of the use of this strategy The University was sued 1n two 
separate lawsuits over the affirmative action policies in its law school 
and undergraduate programs On June 23, 2003, the Supreme Court up- 
held the law school’s policies, indicating that the University had a com- 
pelling interest in furthering diversity (see Grutter v Bollinger, 2003) 
The Court, however, refused to uphold the point system used ın the 
undergraduate policies (see Gratz v Bollinger, 2003) My concern here, 
however, 1s not with the legal questions but with the scientific ones 

The introductory paragraph of the University’s report, The Com- 
pelling Need for Dwersity in Higher Education, defines what I am call- 
ing the social-science strategy 


The last Supreme Court decision addressing the use of race in admissions to 
institutions of higher education, Bakke у Regents of the University of Сай- 
fornia, affirmed that the role of diversity in colleges and universities is both 
essential and compelling Since Bakke, opponents and proponents have 
wrestled with ideology and theory, but have never had the benefit of a com- 
prehensive theoretical framework that has been tested by reliable empirical 
data The University of Michigan has drawn on several of the nation’s lead- 
ing, and most respected, researchers and scholars, to develop such a frame- 
work and verify its legitimacy with empirical proof The evidence submitted 
by these leaders ın the fields of history, sociology, education, economics, 
psychology, and law, confirms Bakke’s holding and establishes the continu- 
ing imperative for diversity—including racial and ethnic diversity—in 
higher education (University of Michigan, 1999) 


This strategy assumes three things (1) the question of whether “diversity 
does improve educational qualıty ıs a critical question to examine em- 
pirically” (see Holzer & Neumark, 2000, p 528), (2) empirical data on 
whether and how “racial and ethnic diversity influences teaching meth- 
ods, course content, learning environment, and overall academic quality 
remain scarce” (see American Council on Education, 2000, p 3), and (3) 
researchers must “consider how existing empirical findings can best 1n- 
form public policy” (see Chang, Witt, Jones, & Hakuta, 1999, p 1) 
These assumptions have undergirded what appear to be three kinds of 
studies (1) empirical studies that verify the educational benefits of di- 
versity (see, e g , American Council on Education, 2000, Antonio, 2001; 
Bowen & Bok, 1998, Orfield & Kurlaender, 2001, Terenzin1, Cabrera, 
Colbeck, Bjorklund, & Parente, 2001, University of Michigan, 1999, 
Whutt, Edison, Pascarella, Terenzini, & Nora, 2001), (2) review studies 
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that summarize the empirical research on diversity (see, e g , Chang et 
al , 1999, Holzer & Neumark, 2000, Hurtado, Milem, Clayton-Peterson, 
& Allen, 1998, Milem, 2000), and (3) legal studies that stress the impor- 
tance of such empirical research (see, e g , Alger, 1999, Dworkin, 1998, 
Liu, 1998, Sturm & Guinier, 1996) These studies have reported on re- 
search based on sophisticated secondary analyses of large databases (see 
Bowen & Bok, 1998, Rai & Critzer, 2000, University of Michigan, 
1999), as well as on large surveys, classroom observations, and inter- 
views with students, faculty, administrators, alumni, business leaders, 
and so forth (see, e g , American Council on Education, 2000, Terenzini 
et al , 2001, Turner & Myers, 2000; University of Michigan, 1999) 

The need for empirical evidence 1n the politics of affirmative action 
permits the use of social science 1n a strategically progressive political 
agenda, and opponents of affirmative action do find ıt difficult to chal- 
lenge such evidence because 1t 1s convincing Yet, some caution 1s neces- 
sary, as the social-science strategy may have unintended consequences 1 
have argued before, for example, that the social-science strategy relies 
predominantly on quantitative measures, which historically have been 
used to exclude White women and racial and ethnic minorities from 
higher education, and it discourages serious critique of institutional 
practices (Baez, 2002) In this article, however, I deal with more theoret- 
ical concerns and, specifically, the limitations of a strategy that reltes on, 
without questioning, social science I argue next, for example, that such 
Science encourages researchers to make reductionist, essentialist, and 
foundational claims about biological differences, even as they seek to 
counter the effects of the oppressive uses of those differences 


The Study of Diversity and the Problem of Reductionism 


The social-science strategy 1s founded on an empiricism that 1s sup- 
posed to move the debate over affirmative action beyond the “wrestling 
with theory and ideology” to which the University of Michigan (1999) 
report refers The empirical research discussed above, however, also 
suggests the predominance of positivism, which recognizes only posi- 
tive facts as “true” (e.g , those based on experience) and observable phe- 
nomena (Lundberg, 1939) Positivism requires scientific techniques 1n 
the human sciences (Demos, 1953) because assertions about the world 
must be “verifiable through experience and observation” (Audi, 1995, 
p 445) and be subject to falsification or testing (see Guba & Lincoln, 
1994) In order to test an assertion, positivist studies must reduce 
complex social phenomena to manageable, observable units that are 
subject to testing through experimentation (see Lundberg, 1939) More 
recently, however, positivism has been supplanted by post-positivism, 
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which, as Guba and Lincoln (1994) explain, acknowledges that reality 
only partially can be apprehended because of flawed human intellectual 
mechanisms and the intractable nature of social phenomena (p 110) As 
a result, post-positivism does not necessarily purport to capture actual 
reality but the best possible approximation of it. At any rate, the research 
on diversity, with 115 concerns with measurement and empirical data, 
illustrate that post-positivism 1s still a dominant discourse 1n higher 
education 

My critique of this research, however, 1s not that it 1s positivistic per 
se, but that 1t reduces 1ndividuals to biological characteristics for the 
purposes of study This reductionism can lead to simplistic proposals 
and to essentialist and foundational claims about racial differences But 
while this reductionism seems prevalent 1n post-positivistic studies of 
race, it also can be evident in constructivist studies Constructivist 
frameworks do see race as a cultural construct, but they fall into the trap 
of reductionism if they take the notion of biological difference as given, 
without also historically situating ıt as a cultural construct My point 1s 
that the studies of diversity illustrate the pitfalls of reductionism 

Given the complex social processes associated with race and ethnic- 
ity, researchers in higher education struggle over how best to opera- 
tionalize and thus verify the benefits of diversity As Bowen and Bok 
(1998) state, despite “eloquent statements” and “anecdotal accounts” of 
the benefits of diversity, “it 15 more difficult to find systematic evidence 
of its effects, 1n part because definition, measurement, and analysis are 
very difficult ın this area” (p 219) Nevertheless, Bowen and Bok, using 
surveys and secondary analysis of large databases, do measure academic 
outcomes (especially grades and test scores), rates of entry into graduate 
programs, earnings and job satisfaction, civic participation, and other 
quantifiable constructs The studies commissioned by the American 
Council on Education and the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors use surveys and interviews to measure faculty views on diversity 
(American Council on Education, 2000) Gurin’s comprehensive study 
of diversity uses secondary analysis of large databases and surveys to 
measure academic outcomes and student attitudes (see University of 
Michigan, 1999, see also the studies by Terenzini et al., 2001, Whitt et 
al , 2001) 

What these studies inadvertently do 1s limit what counts as the “edu- 
cational benefits of diversity” to that which can be measured Such re- 
duction fails to account for the often immeasurable (and perhaps 1nartic- 
ulate and contradictory) conventions, norms, values, and practices that 
make up what one means by “education” More important, 1n order to 
account for the effects of diversity in higher education, these studies 
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reduce students (for comparison sake) to their racial or ethnic status 
Once students are reduced to such status, researchers then measure and 
distinguish to what extent students succeed at prestigious institutions, as 
well as whether they are racially aware or racially tolerant, whether they 
interact with those different from themselves, and whether they con- 
tribute to society in important ways (see, e g, Gurin’s study in University 
of Michigan, 1999, Bowen & Bok, 1998, Marin, 2000) The underlying 
narrative ın these studies seems to be that individuals are racially differ- 
ent, and after accepting that fact, researchers then figure out how to mea- 
sure that fact Because these studies focus on what can be measured, 
they fail to explain what race 1s 1n its irreducible complexity, what pro- 
duces and sustains 1, and why (and ın what ways) ıt has come to be 
taken as fact 

While the social-science strategy has led to powerful counter-narra- 
tives to the conservative attacks on affirmative action, its full political 
potential 1s limited when researchers fail to critically reflect on and in- 
vestigate the construct of diversity, a concept that appears ubiquitous 
and natural An etymological analysis of the term “diversity” uncovers 
that 1t originates from differentia, or the “attribute[s] by which a species 
15 distinguished from all other species of the same genus, a distinguish- 
ing mark or characteristic” (see Oxford English Dictionary, 1989) A 
critical study of diversity should uncover which practices and discourses 
create and use racial differences and why Such differences are mediated 
by discursive practices, which implicate systems of knowledge (see 
Zıpın, 1998) The study of diversity should not just focus on individuals 
and their differences but also on discursive practices and their uses of 
difference In the next section, I elaborate more fully on the construct of 
difference 


Diversity and the Politics of Difference 


The racial comparisons performed 1n the research on diversity presup- 
pose a pre-discursive notion of difference, a presupposition due, per- 
haps, to the fact that (post-)positivistic approaches take as given “the 
way the world is” (Deron Boyles, personal communication, April 6, 
2001) Or, ıt could just be that researchers are being “realistic,” knowing 
that to save affirmative action they must explain how differences matter 
In failing to inquire into why differences are recognizable, however, the 
research on diversity inadvertently naturalizes those differences And ın 
reducing students to biological differences for measurement purposes, 
such research becomes essentializing and foundational In other words, 
this research inadvertently transforms difference into a proxy for what 
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individuals are, how they think, and what they do Yet, the differentia 
created by many practices (like educational testing and selective admis- 
sions criteria) requires inquiry into the ways our culture classifies indi- 
viduals The research on diversity 1$ limited, I explain next, to the extent 
1t contains unquestioned ideas about difference 


Difference and Culture 


Certainly, studying the effects of individual and group differences 
may displace the hegemonic power arrangements that oppress individu- 
als who do not conform to the presumed (WASP heterosexual male?) 
norm But one also must situate differences historically, expose their 
links to institutional practices, and ascertain their effects on individuals. 
In particular, to completely resist the hegemony of racism in higher edu- 
cation, one should situate the construct of race historically (1 e , uncover 
its origins and uses in higher education), expose how institutions clas- 
sify individuals along racial lines (e g , to keep track of them, or to gear 
programs for them), and explain how race classifications become race 
subjectivities (e g , being “White,” being “Black,” and being an “Asian 
woman”) Otherwise, one legitimates the institutional processes that 
continuously distinguish among individuals and groups (such as admıs- 
sions practices) and those that make such distinguishing natural, legal, 
and ethical (such as educational testing) 

Scott (1991) argued that when historians of “the other” fail to situate 
differences within discursive contexts (and thus historicize them), they 
take the “evidence of experience [and transform 1t into the] evidence 
for the fact of difference, rather than [explore] how difference 1s es- 
tablished, how 1t operates, how and 1n what ways 1t constitutes individu- 
als who see and act in the world" (p 777) Scott's point about such his- 
tories instructs one to think similarly about the research on diversity 
Such research that begins with unquestioned 1deas about difference fails 
to shed light on why and 1n what ways those differences, and the oppres- 
sion that result from them, are created 1n the first place One must study 
how diversity manifests itself ın the academy, of course, but always with 
an eye toward understanding why and 1n what ways the mechanisms of 
language, knowledge, academic norms and practices, and science, posi- 
tion individuals and groups as “different” and produce their identities 
and experiences So, one should not avoid addressing the 1ssue of the 
origin, and thus, "nature" of difference 

Such an issue cannot be dealt with simply, and certainly not within the 
confines of an article like this one But there are studies that pose the 
issue critically, especially with regard to the nature/culture opposition 
embedded ın the construct of difference For example, Butler (1990) 
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argues that feminists reinscribe the nature/culture distinction when they 
propose that gender represents the cultural meanings ascribed to sex 
(One may say that race represents the cultural meanings ascribed to phe- 
notypes ) More on point, Wade (1993) argues that despite the strong 
movements away from biological definitions of race toward cultural 
ones, social scientists still take as “natural” phenotypes, and ın doing so 
keep the old biological definitions of race alive in discourse It may be, 
however, that sex or phenotype can not be understood, or even recog- 
nized, outside of its cultural meanings, outside of language, and outside 
of the institutional practices that use it (e g , medical classification prac- 
tices) Phenotypes and sex, therefore, may be discursive/cultural produc- 
tions, that 1s, they do not exist 1n a pre-discursive domain Phenotypes 
and sex already may be a significant part of what one means by culture 

Indeed, one has a better chance of resisting racism if difference 1s 
seen as discursive rather than natural The meanings given to difference 
are made through implicit or explicit contrasts (e g , being “Black” ıs 
not being White"), and a racial definition rests on the negation or re- 
pression of 1ts opposite An analysis of difference requires, following 
Scott (1994), teasing out these negations and oppositions and uncover- 
ing how they operate in specific contexts Scott argues, for example, that 
sex differences are linked with “many cultural representations, which in 
turn establish the terms by which those differences are organized and 
understood” (p 285) Similarly, the dichotomy between equality and 
difference established by conservatives 1n the affirmative action debate 
defines each concept as incompatible with the other The social-science 
strategy does seem like a challenge to such a dichotomy, but difference 
must be analyzed even further to uncover the other oppositions and 
negations 1t establishes For instance, difference 1s often linked with de- 
viance (especially 1n psychological discourse), and the admissions prac- 
tices at many prestigious institutions (ultimately defended by the social- 
science strategy) often establish such difference/deviance through 
“regular” and “special” selection practices 

In the politics of affirmative action, 1n particular, race 1s placed 1n op- 
position to merit There 1$ a tendency 1n the affirmative-action literature 
to compare racial groups along traditional meritocratic criteria, such as 
Scores on standardized tests, grade point averages, and quality of prior 
schooling (see, e р, Bowen öz Bok, 1998, see also the Studies reported 
by Chang, et al, 1999) Yet, while racial groups are compared along 
meritocratic criteria, the idea that race and merit are oppositional often 
1s negated by both conservatives and progressives (see Crosby & Van 
DeVeer, 2000 for a good collection of such arguments) But race and 
merit can be deconstructed to uncover this constitutive opposition 
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Those characteristics associated with merit, such as intelligence, moti- 
vation, and so forth, appear embodied and universal As Balibar (1994) 
argues, however, embedded within universalistic principles, such as 
“reason,” “individuality,” and I would add, “intelligence,” 1$ racism (and 
ethnocentrism and sexism) He argues that our definitions of the human 
species contain “latent hierarchies” based on natural characteristics or 
personal/social functions, behaviors, and habits Individuals explain and 
justify social domination by relying on the underlying racism in univer- 
salistic principles (like intelligence) Racism, for Balibar, then, 1s a 
mode of thinking that provides us with answers to, and justifications for, 
why things are the way they are (why some deserve society’s resources 
and others do not) “because [racial] differences are the universal 
essence of what we are” (p 200) Balibar’s proposal has particular sig- 
nificance for the constructions of intelligence, aptitude, and achieve- 
ment, all of which are closely associated with ideas about merit in the 
affirmative action debate 

Bourdieu (1993) makes an even more explicit link between racism 
and merit, the latter being almost entirely operationalized by, and veri- 
fied through, intelligence testing, and to which the standardized admıs- 
sions tests can be traced (see Lemann, 1999) Bourdieu proposes that 
there 15 a “racism of intelligence,” and that ıt ıs exercised by the domi- 
nant class who reproduces itself by transmitting cultural capital, which 
appears embodied and has, therefore, an apparently natural and innate 
quality (p 177) This kind of racism allows the dominant class (e g , the 
wealthy Whites) to feel justified 1n being dominant The most wide- 
spread use of “IQ racism,” as Bourdieu calls 1t, 1s when "scientific dis- 
course" 1s 1nvoked to justify IQ racism 1n educational selection. In edu- 
cational classifications, Bourdieu argues, “social discrimination 1s 
legitimized and given the sanction of science" (р 178) If Bourdieu 15 
correct, then the social-science strategy may be exposed to a similar cri- 
tique (despite furthering progressive interests) when it uses scientific 
discourse to justify educational classifications 

Certainly, proposing alternatives to standardized admissions tests 1s a 
commendable first step in resisting the opposition between race and 
merit (see Sturm & Guinier, 1996), as 1s re-thinking how one can fairly 
distinguish among applicants for admissions (see Olivas, 1997) But po- 
litical decisions should not be confused with innate individual abilities, 
whose recognizabihty is a cultural phenomenon Balibar and Bourdieu 
provide a point of departure for beginning the critique of the underlying 
creation of difference ın our ideas about intelligence and merit Indeed, 
the idea that diversity has educational benefits must be questioned for its 
dialectics of difference in what is defined as benefit and even diversity 
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itself (some will have whatever “it” 15, and those who do not will be ex- 
cluded) One must explore what difference means and how it works in 
the specific contexts ın which 1t is used As Scott (1994) advised for 
feminist politics, the task for progressive educators in the affirmative ac- 
tion debate 1s to criticize the operations of categorical difference, expose 
the kinds of hierarchies it constructs, and refuse its ultimate “truth” 
They should not establish an absolutist notion of equality that reyects or 
represses differences—I am not saying that at all—but they might define 
equality, following Scott, on the basis of differences which confound, 
disrupt, and render ambiguous the meanings of fixed binaries, founda- 
tions, or universal concepts 

I believe that what prevents educators from questioning the ultimate 
truth of difference 1s that social science masks the political bases for dif- 
ferences What 1s unique about Balıbar”s (1994) claim about the racism 1n 
universal principles is that he implicates the production of knowledge in 
racism He argues that racism 1s not simply that which legitimates privi- 
lege, racism “embodies a very insistent desire for knowledge” (p 200, 
emphasis ın original) Bourdieu more overtly implicates science in “IQ 
racism " Thus, if I may extend Balibar’s and Bourdieu’s arguments fur- 
ther The desire for knowledge produces racism The study of diversity 
similarly involves a desire for knowledge, and as such, this study pro- 
duces difference Stated otherwise, difference 1s something about which 
knowledge 1s produced In the next part of this article, I elaborate further 
on the underlying meta-narrative of the study of diversity The legitimacy 
of social science and its production of knowledge of difference 


Social Science and the Knowledge of Difference 


Researchers conducting diversity studies presume that social science 
will make evident that which is hidden, such as the benefits of diversity 
Bowen and Bok (1998), for instance, addressing the question of whether 
African Americans "belong" at selective schools, assert that “one way to 
address this problem 1s by focusing on the actual evidence of accomplish- 
ment and letting the facts speak for themselves" (p xxxin, emphasis 
added) Chang et al (1999) assert that researchers have obligations to 
“state in as clear a manner as possible what we do know” (p 1, emphasis 
added) The assumption behind the social-science strategy seems to be 
that knowledge and its use are somehow separate and distinct, that 1s, the 
uses of knowledge may or may not be neutral, but knowledge itself is Yet, 
I would like to argue that social science not only has political implications 
but 1s itself political because it creates the objects 1t purports to study 

The study of diversity compares (usually) students of color with 
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White students at (often) prestigious institutions of higher education 
Once the comparison 1s made, however, knowledge of difference 1s pro- 
duced Often, social-science knowledge about individuals takes the form 
of comparison and differentiation The study of diversity provides ex- 
plicit examples of such comparison and differentiation, even as 1t seeks 
to replace previous racist meanings given to biological differences 
These studies, therefore, provide fertile ground for theorizing about the 
link between science and race 

If Foucault (1970) 1s correct, man as an object of knowledge did not 
exist prior to the rise of the human sciences 1n the 17th century, these 
sciences appeared when man constituted himself as that which must be 
known Moreover, around the 17th century humans were grouped into 
racial categories on the basis of phenotypes, groupings produced by Lin- 
neaus, Blumenbach, and Morton (Fortney, 1977) The work of Boas, 
however, was critical in redefining race as cultural (Littlefield, Lieber- 
man, & Reynolds, 1982, Sanjek, 1994). More recently, race has been 
reinterpreted through theones of class (Wilson, 1980), ethnicity (Sol- 
lors, 1981), and nation (Balıbar & Wallerstein, 1991) Omi and Winant 
(1994) propose compellingly that political projects give meaning to 
race There clearly has been a progression in knowledge, but the point 
here 1s that race ıs constantly being (re)created by social-science. In- 
deed, social science draws upon that which 1s already known and sup- 
plies theories, concepts, and findings that are thrust back into the world 
1t describes (see Giddens, 1984, р 354) Thus, as I explain next, if what 
one knows as “race” 1s greatly (1f not completely) determined by social 
science, then the scientific discourse on race 1s performative to the ex- 
tent that ıt brings into existence 1ts own objects 


Social Science, the Study of Diversity, and Performativity 


To the extent that the study of diversity attempts to alter the terms of 
the affirmative action debate, 1t 15 explicitly political But the production 
of knowledge itself 1s a political act Bourdieu (1991) argues that politi- 
cal action 1s possible because agents have knowledge of the world and 
act on the world by acting on that knowledge Their actions are attempts 
to produce and impose representations of the world that transform or 
manipulate the representations of others For Bourdieu, every scientific 
theory, then, 1s a “programme of perception,” one that proscribes while 
describing some thing and denounces while enunciating it (p 128). But 
scientific programmes of perception struggle with others to legitimate 
their particular views of the world The study of diversity, therefore, 
might be part of larger political struggles over classifications, “struggles 
over the monopoly of the power to make people see and believe, to get 
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them to know and recognize, to impose the legitimate definition of the 
divisions of the social world and, thereby, to make and unmake groups” 
(Bourdieu, 1991, p 221, emphasis ın original) Researchers who put for- 
ward empirical evidence about individuals and groups would be well ad- 
vised to remember, Bourdieu warns, that they are merely recording a 
particular state ın the struggle over classifications In other words, such 
evidence records the particular material or symbolic forces between 
those who have a stake 1n one or another kind of classification, and who 
often invoke scientific authority to establish 1n reality the arbitrary divi- 
sion they seek to impose (Bourdieu, p 223) 

What 1s at stake 1n the study of diversity, then, may be control over 
meaning-making processes (for progressive goals, of course) But as sci- 
ence it carries an authority to legitimate its programmes of perceptions 
as truths because its exerts what Bourdieu (1991) calls “theory effects ” 
This means that by expressing ın coherent and empirically valid dıs- 
course that which 1s supposedly implicit (such as educational benefits), 
the study of diversity transforms not only the representations of the so- 
cial world (to one that acknowledges that race consciousness 1s not nec- 
essarily evil) but the social world itself, to the extent ıt renders possible 
practices that conform to this transformed representation (such as affir- 
mative action) The study of diversity, then, may bring about what it de- 
clares, and 1n aiming to legitimate a particular definition of the world, 1t 
1s performative discourse 

The theory of performativity comes from a theory of language first 
elaborated by Austin (1975), who contended that certain words and 
phrases are not mere statements but performatives, that 1s, the issuing of 
an utterance 1s the performing of the action 1t names For example, say- 
ing “I promise” to another in the context of bartering for a bicycle cre- 
ates a binding contract The term “context” 1s important here, as Austin 
explained that certain necessary conditions are required for the success 
of performatives These include (1) a convention that gives effect to the 
uttering of certain words by certain persons 1n certain circumstances, (2) 
the particular persons and circumstances must be appropriate, and (3) 
the procedures or rites of the convention must be executed correctly and 
completely by everyone (pp 14—15) For Austin, therefore, the perfor- 
mative act ıs conventional, and understanding its force (1 € , 1ts power to 
perform what 1t names) requires consideration of the total speech situa- 
tion—the conditions described above (p 52, emphasis added) Because 
performative acts are conventional, however, they are subject to infelici- 
ties, or "things that can be or will go wrong" (p 14) Infelicities, there- 
fore, are structural conditions of performatives, making them vulnerable 
always to not performing the actions they name (see Derrida, 1988) 
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The use of the theory of performativity may seem odd with regard to 
the study of diversity because race seems more than a language, 1t man- 
ifests itself materially and viscerally ın physical bodies, institutional 
practices, and social relationships Race 1s not completely linguistic, of 
course, but it cannot exist without language to give 1t meaning Derrida 
(1986) noted, for example, that race—and its result, racism—does not 
exist outside of the Western discourses elaborated for centuries, all of 
which institute, declare, write, inscribe, and prescribe what race means 
Differences, therefore, do not exist outside of discourses that produce 
them (often scientific, academic, and European) In producing the mean- 
ings of difference race discourses are performative Indeed, performativ- 
ity 1s a useful theory for thinking about scientific knowledge generally, 
since scientific discourse plays a key role in constructing and organizing 
the world The “linguistic turn” in the social sciences, therefore, has per- 
mutted researchers to see “man” as a discursive construct rather than as 
the organizing principle of knowledge-centered discourses (see gener- 
ally, Baker, 1995) This “turn” in the social sciences urges, as I do 1n this 
essay, that one look at language, following Baker, as the enabling condi- 
tion for the social sciences and thus for anything that would pass for 
knowledge about human existence, reality, thinking, and acting 

How, then, 1s the study of diversity performative discourse, and why 1s 
this relevant? Bourdieu (1991) indicates that when speakers speak, the 
entire social structure 1s present 1n each interaction The weight of 
agents’ speech depends on the recognition they receive from a group 
Performativity, therefore, involves a sociological inquiry into the condi- 
tions in which agents can find themselves and their speech invested with 
the power to legitimate their classifications I propose that what gives 
the recent studies on diversity performativity to legitimate particular de- 
finitions of difference are (1) the conventional legitimacy accorded to 
science’s pursuit of knowledge and truth, (2) 15 institutionalization ın 
universities, which have conventional legitimacy to pursue knowledge 
and truth, and (3) the conventions associated with scholarly expertise 
and professional autonomy 

Academic speech has exercised performative force probably since the 
19th century and the establishment by Humbolt of a university in Berlin 
ın 1809, whose mission was science and nationalism (Kerr, 1966) The 
establishment of The Johns Hopkins University in 1876, founded on 
German ideals, prompted the institutionalization of the American uni- 
versity as the primary site for science Once science was institutional- 
ized 1n universities, it proliferated research, as well as a host of 1nstitu- 
tional practices that ensured its continuation, such as learned journals, 
learned societies, university presses, and sabbatical leaves (Rudolph, 
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1962, p 405) With the institutionalization of the human sciences, the 
universities became the chief site for the production of all kinds of 
knowledge about individuals and the social world Furthermore, ће uni- 
versity’s installation as the primary institution for the pursuit of scien- 
tific knowledge created a new kind of subjectivity The researcher, who 
saw his or her identity in terms of the pursuit of knowledge, and who 
later developed an ethic around such an identity (e g , objectivity, acade- 
mic freedom, etc ) Inquiry into the performativity of scientific dis- 
course, therefore, must account for the institutional practices that legiti- 
mate the academy and researcher as producers of knowledge 

The ideas underlying the study of diversity—that diversity’s “facts 
speak for themselves,” or that one can “verify its legitimacy with empir- 
ical proof” (see Bowen & Bok, 1998, University of Michigan, 1999)— 
deflects attention from the scientific and academic conventions that give 
such study its legitimacy to establish its findings as truths The study of 
diversity should not be taken to signify the study of something “out 
there,” but must be understood within particular institutional (the acad- 
emy, the scientific community), cultural (the relevancy of biological 
characteristics, the significance of race), political (the affirmative action 
debate, the legal challenges), and historical (the university's social role, 
the significance of race) contexts So, while the research on diversity 
purports to tell something about individuals and institutions, it 1s also 
telling something about the politics of knowledge production 

But, 1t should be stressed, all performatives are subject to infelicities, 
that 1s, things that can be and will go wrong The study of diversity 1s 
vulnerable to contesting representations As performative discourse, the 
study of diversity will fail to become legitimate if it is not accepted as 
such, 1f its findings are not deemed “valid” Furthermore, all discourses 
are subject to reappropriation, that 1s, they can be used 1n unintended 
ways The neo-conservatıve reappropriation of the notion of color-blind- 
ness, once being the mantra of the Civil Rights Era, illustrates this point 
(see Omi & Winant, 1994) The primary point here, however, 1s that all 
knowledge claims take place within particular contexts, yet they cannot 
be limited to those contexts Progressive scholars must heed the possi- 
bility—indeed, perhaps even the likelihood—that their claims about 
diversity will be used against them (especially if these claims suggest 
that difference 1s natural) 

Why is this relevant? Given the uses (and misuses) of race, the knowl- 
edge of difference must be seen as problematic, even when it 1s intended 
to serve progressive interests on behalf of people who have suffered dis- 
crimination Such knowledge, for example, can serve the interests of 
power when it represents the (Western) ideological imperative of 
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“knowing the other” by establishing it in contrast to a presumed (or re- 
pressed) norm (see Smith, 1999, pp 2-8) The norm of the meritorious 
individual ın academe, for instance, may contain latent (racial) hierar- 
chies (see generally, Balibar, 1994, Bourdieu, 1993) One should ques- 
tion whether the study of diversity is implicated in power when it makes 
the lives of historically subordinated individuals the subject of social 
science with all of 1ts arbitrary classifications and latent hierarchies 

Moreover, the study of diversity should not be seen as representing 
truths (or facts that speak for themselves) It 1s an attempt to recast the 
meaning of difference in the context of the affirmative action debate, and 
it ıs thereby a social-science (political) strategy As scientific discourse, 
however, such a strategy further implicates social science in the mecha- 
nisms of power which control individuals through knowledge (see 
Foucault, 1970) Social-science knowledge certainly has alleviated (or 
replaced altogether) the hegemony of other kinds of truth-making mech- 
anisms, such as myths and religion Yet, once society and individuals 
became objects of knowledge and human behavior the subject of 
study, analysis, and resolution, the social sciences were linked to the 
mechanisms of power to present humans and society as problems to be 
resolved and setting up themselves as providing solutions to those 
problems (Foucault, 1995, p 44) The study of diversity, for example, 
establishes difference as a problem (in the research sense) to be studied, 
and social science as providing the means for understanding and re- 
solving this problem But because the study of diversity sketches narra- 
tives about society and its individuals, ıt 15 implicated ın the mechanisms 
of power and must be open to critique 

This critique, however, should not be that the knowledge produced by 
the study of diversity cannot serve progressive goals—I do not dispute 
this imperative The critique should be of its views of science as objec- 
tively producing “facts that speak for themselves” The social-science 
strategy 1s implicitly creating and legitimating a particular view of the 
world, and as such it 1s taking a side 1n the struggle over the power to 
impose such a view on the world It 1s difficult to argue against the so- 
cial-science strategy, which seems to me morally right 1n helping racial 
minorities achieve success in the ways that currently matter 1n academe 
But even when social scientists adopt the particular representations of- 
fered by those who have suffered discrimination, if they fail to describe 
the game 1n which representations, and the beliefs underlying them, are 
produced, then they have 1nvoked one among many contributions to the 
creation of beliefs whose foundations and social effects should be de- 
scribed (see Bourdieu, 1991, p 226) It is by letting go of the dream of 
“royal science,” as Bourdieu puts it, or the power to decree union and 
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separation, that social scientists can take up as their object the game 
whose stake 1s the power to govern the vision of the world and in which 
progressives have no choice but to mystify or demystify that game 

My intent has been to question the assumptions of the social strategy 
The strategy has been successful so far, as illustrated by the University 
of Michigan litigation (see Grutter v Bollinger, 2003) To fail to explain 
how racial difference 1s produced by the very knowledge that purports to 
describe it, however, reinforces the power that the construct of differ- 
ence has over individuals and the social world That 15, the failure to ex- 
plain the role of science 1n “the way the world 1s" further entrenches $с1- 
entists 1n the mechanisms of power that control individuals through the 
production of knowledge of difference The primary purpose of this artı- 
cle has been to encourage educators and scholars to reflect critically on 
scientific practices. Critical examination of these practices starts, I be- 
lieve, with rethinking the 1dea of difference 


Thinking Differently About Difference 


The knowledge of difference must be seen as problematic because its 
concepts can take hold of individuals (and their institutions) in such a 
way that they discipline themselves to act 1n particular ways (see Fou- 
cault, 1977). Certainly, scholars who study diversity 1n order to defend 
affirmative action are attempting to redirect power toward a strategically 
progressive political agenda (this 1s a good thing), but they must be leery 
of claiming anything “essential” about individuals Essentialism has 
proven dangerous for “the other” (see Said, 1978, Smith, 1999) What 
needs to be done as well, therefore, 1s to pay attention to the ways ın 
which knowledge about difference becomes that which appears natural 
The study of diversity, often with claims about how racial difference en- 
riches students’ lives (see American Council on Education, 2000, Chang 
et al, 1999, University of Michigan, 1999), has the potential to tacitly 
structure identities, 1f such study does not recognize its own power in 
(re)producing individual and group differences To understand the com- 
plexity of the link between knowledge and power, therefore, one should 
not view such a link, following Foucault (1978), as innately repressive 
The knowledge created by power, and the power engendered by knowl- 
edge, are 1n a significant sense productive of identity The study of di- 
versity also must, if not primarily, explain what discourses and institu- 
tional arrangements produce and maintain race differences, and 1n what 
ways they shape one’s identity and experience 

Given this power to structure identities, educators must reflect upon 
the knowledge they produce As Bourdieu (1991) argues, social scien- 
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tists can free themselves from the mechanisms of domination only by 
bringing to light the social conditions engendered by the circulation of 
their fundamental concepts and creations (p 37) Social scientists must 
take as their object of study, following Bourdieu, the social operations of 
comparisons and classifications These acts structure the world For ex- 
ample, ın giving significance to racial differences, such as that they en- 
rich the educational experience, the research on diversity ensures that 
those differences will continue to structure social life Certainly, that 
race differences can be studied with regard to educational benefits 
means that such differences do not always signify something bad, but in 
taking for granted the fact of those differences, these studies perpetuate 
the idea that they always sıgnıfy something essential about individuals 
Thus, social scientists must include, per Bourdieu, a theory of their “the- 
ory effects " They must account for what they contribute to the struggles 
over classıficatıons—struggles that are dimensions of all group strug- 
gles—and to the constitution of social groups 

The predominant studies of diversity, however, by relying on an obyec- 
tive empiricism, draw upon but cover over the moral and political strug- 
gles that they purport to transcend Consider that, per the University of 
Michigan (1999) report, the social-science strategy represents the belief 
that people have “wrestled with ideology and theory [without] the 
benefit of reliable empirical data” (emphasis added) This separates 
ideology and theory from social science Yet, it is the 1deological/theoret- 
ical notions of difference 1tself —which have found meaning and use for 
biological categories—that create the need for the study of diversity in 
the first place Thus, researchers studying diversity cannot discard “ide- 
ology and theory” no matter how much they attempt to do so 

Indeed, I believe that researchers’ attempts to discard “ideology and 
theory” results in their failing to achieve their ultimate goal in eliminat- 
ing the significance of race in this society That 1s, the studies of diver- 
sity, rather than questioning the prior discourses on racial difference, 
merely “mirror” them This point follows one made by Baudrillard 
(1975) about Marx’s theory of production it fails to question political 
economy’s theories of labor (e g , “man 1s a laboring animal”), and thus 
merely “mırrors” rather than critiques the underlying logic of political 
economy One may say that a study of diversity that takes as given the 
notion of difference "mirrors" the race discourses passed down for four 
centuries I think that solely studying individual differences and their 
impact on institutions and students naturalizes difference, which 1s a dis- 
cursive construct The study of diversity should not just ask how individ- 
uals are different (and how one benefits from that difference), but why 
difference 1s used and what are the effects of such usage 
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Thinking differently about difference requires, I propose, a rejection 
of the study of diversity as uncovering facts that speak for themselves 
As Опи and Winant (1994) propose, race does not have a content 1n 1t- 
self, it is the effect of complex and shifting sets of political projects that 
organize and represent human bodies and social structures ın ways that 
serve particular agendas These projects are parts of sociohistorical 
processes by which racial categories are created, destroyed, and trans- 
formed Such projects are inherently discursive (and political), in that 
they involve interpretation, representation, and explanation of racial dy- 
namics, and they do so to redistribute resources along particular racial 
lines One should see the social-science strategy as an example of such a 
project—as a programme of perception—that gives meaning to differ- 
ence ın order to shift the allocation of resources through affirmative ac- 
tion Such a project 1s crucial for ending the material effects of prior 
race-meanıngs, of course, but it 1s a racial project and must be critically 
examined for 1ts counterproductive consequences 

Thinking differently about difference may lead to the questioning of 
prevailing scientific practices and beliefs What if the knowledge of dif- 
ference 1s not viewed as the representation of something innate about 1n- 
dividuals but as the creation of texts about those 1ndividuals? Indeed, 1f 
Said (1978) is correct, then what one knows generally about difference 
may reflect “textual attitudes” That ıs, what one knows about “the 
other” may be what 1s included 1n texts of all kinds Textual attitudes are 
more likely to be influential when the object of a text 1s unknown to the 
reader and when that text seems to be verified 1n experience (clearly, this 
1s why stereotypes work). These textual attitudes are important because 
they create the reality that they appear to describe (Said's specific point 
was that the Orient 1s known to the West primarily from what Western 
explorers and colonizers said about it, rather than from personal experi- 
ence or from the texts written by those being studied These texts 1n turn 
influence the observers themselves, who then “see” what they have 
read ) All literary, popular, and scientific texts about “the other” must be 
read with an understanding of the West’s imperialistic practices, as well 
as how others have resisted these practices through the creation of their 
own texts (see Said, 1993) At any rate, one can see the potential for tex- 
tual attitudes ın the study of diversity, through which researchers pro- 
vide “textual” evidence of its benefits—for themselves and for the sake 
of knowledge, certainly, but also for others and to influence others, such 
as politicians, judges, and educators This study, therefore, creates 
texts—performative ones—that greatly determine what one can know 
about individuals 

Thinking differently about difference might allow one to understand 
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difference ın relation to the social forms in which it ıs enunciated and 
used (see Scott, 1994) In other words, differences are enunciated 1n re- 
lation to the discourses of schools, families, citizenship, race, gender 
(see Giroux, 1997), but also those of social science itself One must ex- 
plore why and in what ways these discourses organize differences within 
particular configurations of power (see Omi & Winant, 1994) One 
should also be attentive to how such discourses are transformed through 
their rearticulations in particular settings, and how those rearticulations 
shape individual experiences and attitudes toward them In conclusion, 
educators should question whether they produce the difference they pur- 
port to be studying, and whether the study of diversity actually avoids 
the ideological and theoretical obstacles it seeks to transcend 
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Community Service in the Transition 


Shifts and Continuities in Participation from 
High School to College 


Continuing a decade-long trend, findings from re- 
cent annual surveys of first-year college students have documented their 
participation 1n community service as high-school seniors at record high 
levels (Higher Education Research Institute, 1999, 2000, 2001) Eighty- 
one percent of the 2000 respondents reported volunteering during senior 
year, although only 2496 expected to continue their volunteer work in 
college Because other recent data indicate that 64% of undergraduates 
actually do volunteer (Levine & Cureton, 1998), the college experience 
may involve students 1n the community 1n ways they do not anticipate 
when they enter 

For the majority of students, these findings suggest, involvement in 
community service may be episodic and contextually driven—not so 
much a deeply motivated value-oriented choice as an occasional activity 
that personal circumstances may dictate, encourage, support, or deter 
The responses of the first-year students to other survey items appear to 
support this clam For example, while volunteering in high school is on 
the rise among the respondents, trends over the past decade 1ndicate a sı- 
multaneous decline 1n both interest and participation in other forms of 
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voluntary activity, including community action programs, social ac- 
tivism, political participation, and general civic engagement and altru- 
ism (HERI, 1999) Political engagement, according to the 2000 Fresh- 
man Survey, ıs at an all-time low, while becoming well-off 1s the most 
important of the measured goals (HERI, 2001) 

Most strikingly, just 59% of first year students reported a personal 
commitment to “helping others ın difficulty,” the lowest response level 
1n over a decade Paradoxically, while more students are volunteering 
than ever before, they are not espousing the civic values that community 
service 1s intended to encourage For some students, involvement in 
community service could be motivated less by caring than by other fac- 
tors, such as personal interests, group norms, or the social benefits they 
derive from participation 

This study investigates the phenomenon of shifting patterns of com- 
munity service participation during the transition between high school 
and college and, ın so doing, seeks to arrive at greater understanding of 
the dynamics of social participation and involvement among young 
adults The transition to college typically brings about change ın stu- 
dents' lives as they move 1nto new educational and social environments 
(Chickering, 1969, Chickering & Reisser, 1993, Upcraft & Gardner, 
1990) While some research addresses college student motivation for 1n- 
volvement 1n community service (Fitch, 1987, Serow, 1991, Waterman, 
1997, Winmford, Carpenter, & Grider, 1997), and other research suggests 
that high-school participation predisposes students to volunteer 1n col- 
lege (Astin & Sax, 1998, Astin, Sax, & Avalos, 1999, Berger & Milem, 
2002), httle empirical evidence exists to characterize the relationship be- 
tween high school and college participation Moreover, little is known 
about the factors that lead students either to drop or sustain their commu- 
nity service after high school or to begin to volunteer 1n college 

This investigation builds on an earlier study of community service par- 
ticipation among high-school students (Marks, 2002) That study em- 
ployed Selznick’s (1992) sociological theory of social participation to ac- 
count for variation ın patterns of students’ community involvement 
According to Selznick, individuals who involve themselves in the com- 
munity do so on a segmental or core basis Segmental participants, who 
volunteer from time to time, tend to be motivated by personal interests or 
extrinsic factors, including normative environments Core participants 
are more likely to be motivated by values or deeply held beliefs Apply- 
ing the theory of social participation to students’ participation in commu- 
nity service during the transition between high school and college, we ex- 
pect to find simular patterns, a point we return to ın a subsequent section 
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However, because this study focuses on students п a time of change 
as they move from high school to college, we also draw on transition 
theory (Schlossberg, Waters, & Goodman, 1995) as an explanatory per- 
spective to examine how the shifts that occur ın students” personal car- 
cumstances at this juncture may affect their choice to volunteer Transi- 
tion theory suggests that various experiential, social, and psychological 
factors serve as resources to individuals 1n navigating transitions posi- 
tively and efficaciously To the extent such resources are available to stu- 
dents, we anticipate that they will be more likely to engage 1n commu- 
nity service in college whether on a continuing or newly initiated basis 

The analytic sample includes 6,491 members of the National Educa- 
tional Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS 88) cohort, who were enrolled 
in college during the third biennial follow-up, conducted in 1994, when 
they were two years out of high school Data on these students and their 
community involvement come from all four waves of NELS 88 Thus, 
we can track the college-going members of the cohort through high 
school and into their early postsecondary careers Supplementing the 
student-reported information, this study also incorporates data collected 
in 1988 from the students’ parents 

Because the study reflects possible choices of college students to par- 
ticipate or not—4 e , to drop service after senior year 1n high school, to 
begin community service in college, or to continue to volunteer—the de- 
pendent variables represent binary or dichotomous choices, 1 e , Yes or 
No To investigate these choices, the study employs logistic regression 
as the primary analytic technique to estimate the probability that partic- 
ular personal attributes, background characteristics, contextual factors, 
or experiences will 1nfluence students” choices 


Theoretical Framework 


While studies of college students' participation 1n voluntary activities 
have not generally adopted an explanatory theoretical perspective, stud- 
1es of adult participation have These explanatory frameworks include 
process and functionalist theories in psychology, and dominant status, 
role identity, and resource theories in sociology (e g , Clary et al , 1998, 
Penner öz Finkelstein, 1998, Piliavin öz Callero, 1990, Smith, 1994, Wil- 
son & Musick, 1997) For the most part, these theories have focused on 
determinants of voluntary activity in itself, rather than on factors that 
differentially influence occasional and consistent participation 
Selznick's (1992) theory of social participation concentrates on this dis- 
tinction, one that 1s central to our 1nvestigation 
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Social Participation Theory 


According to Selznick’s theory of social participation, individuals in- 
volve themselves ın the community ın core or segmental ways Core par- 
ticipation, reflecting a deeply held personal commitment, derives from a 
moral sense and 1s integral to an individual’s identity Segmental partici- 
pation, reflecting a limited and instrumentally motivated commitment, 1s 
contractual and definable ın cost-benefit terms Although segmental par- 
ticipation may be deeply involving as well as casual, it represents a lim- 
ited commitment, often based on expediency and rational calculation 

The tendency of individuals toward segmental or core participation be- 
gins quite early in their development Enduring values and dispositions 
begin to form through the primary socialization influences of family and 
other consistent caregivers Secondary socialization, such as occurs 
within neighborhood, church, schools, and youth organizations, may 
sometimes dislodge the influence of primary socialization 1f 1 1s intense 
and powerful (Berger & Luckmann, 1989) More generally, when sec- 
ondary socialization conflicts with primary socialization, the individual 
will reject the secondary influence, respond only temporarily, or, 1f need 
be, simply go through the motions of conforming (Berger & Luckmann) 
If the norms of secondary socialization are congruent with the norms of 
prımary socialization, they are likely to persist into and through adult- 
hood (Ladewig & Thomas, 1987) When such persistence occurs, indi- 
viduals have translated behavioral norms into enduring values 


Transition Theory 


Transition theory, as developed by Schlossberg and colleagues (1995), 
takes a psychosocial perspective on change experiences 1n individuals’ 
lives To be considered a transition, according to this theory, the change 
must be recognized as a transition by the one experiencing it. In applying 
the theory to this investigation, therefore, we assume that students gener- 
ally view their movement from high school to college as a transition, one 
that they anticipate and prepare for To the extent that transitions alter the 
day-to-day routines of these students, they can be said to have impact on 
their lives How successfully the students navigate these transitions de- 
pends on the resources they have to draw upon, specifically on the ade- 
quacy of the resources to their ability to manage the demands and chal- 
lenges ın the transition Schlossberg et al group these resources into four 
categories—situation, self, support, and strategies 

Situation refers to a constellation of experiential and perceptual fac- 
tors that characterize the interface of the individual with the transition, 
ın this case the recent high-school graduate moving on to college Influ- 
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ential factors could include the control he or she has had over the transi- 
tion, its desirability and timing, and the stresses that come with adjust- 
ing to the challenges of a new environment Self comprises personal and 
demographic characteristics (e g , gender, race-ethnicity, SES) that may 
affect the ease with which the student enters into the college experience, 
as well as the psychological resources (e g , values, commitment, opti- 
mısm) that he or she has to draw upon Support refers to the social re- 
sources available to the student, such as family and friends, close rela- 
tionships, social networks, institutions, and communities that may assist 
her or him 1n the transition Strategies include coping responses—such 
as the ability to manage stress, and coping modes—such as seeking 1n- 
formation or taking action to improve a situation 

As high-school graduates make the transition to college, they simulta- 
neously encounter new social, experiential, and normative contexts with 
possible implications for their involvement in community service While 
primary and secondary socialization may have influenced precollegiate 
participation 1n community service, the college environment with its 
challenges to and opportunities for involvement may interact with prior 
socializing forces and mediate their effects Students who capitalize on 
the resources that transition theory posits as beneficial to managing 
change—whether they find them 1n their situation, themselves, external 
supports, or 1n coping strategies —vvill be more likely to make choices 
consistent with their values and respond positively to new opportunities 
to volunteer 


Linking Social Participation and Transition Theories 


In linking social participation and transition theories, we take a dual 
focus—one on the nature of social participation itself among a sample 
of young adults, the other on the contextual factors 1n the transition be- 
tween high school and college that may affect participation The theoret- 
ical perspectives are complementary Social participation theory 
grounds a longitudinal view accounting for variation in the practice of 
voluntarism over time—4n this case, from the early years of high school 
1nto the early years of college The longitudinal perspective, as we 1ndi- 
cated earlier, differentiates two distinct approaches to social participa- 
tion—core or consistent participation, driven by values or commitment, 
that habitually involves one or more forms of contributing to the com- 
munity, and segmental or episodic participation, contributing to the 
community occasionally as time, 1nclination, or circumstances might 
dictate or permit. Transition theory, takes a short-term perspective, fo- 
cusing on the period of time during which a young adult leaves high 
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school and enters into the college experience Transition theory high- 
lights elements of the changed context—sıtuatıon, self, setting, and sup- 
port—that influence how individuals adjust and manage in a new envi- 
ronment and amid changing circumstances 


Previous Research 


SOCIAL BACKGROUND AND EARLY SOCIALIZATION Because race, social 
class, and gender—the social circumstances into which individuals are 
born—are likely to affect their primary socialization (Allison & Takei, 
1993), differences 1n participation may be a function of these back- 
ground characteristics Supporting that possibility, the Undergraduate 
Survey of 1993 found that participation in voluntary activity varied 
across social groups (Levine & Cureton, 1998) 1 Women were somewhat 
more likely than men to volunteer (66 vs 62%) While Black and white 
students participated at the same rate (65%), Hispanics and especially 
Asians were less likely to become involved (61 and 55% respectively) 

Growing up within a socially active and involved family also pre- 
dicted participation 1n community service during college (Eyler & Giles, 
1999) Membership in youth groups and involvement with community 
institutions, such as libraries and museums, characterized the early ex- 
perience of students who participated in community service consistently 
during high school, compared with their peers who volunteered episodi- 
cally or not at all (Marks, 2002) 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT DURING HIGH SCHOOL Experience with 
community service while in high school has influenced students’ 
propensity to volunteer during college Public schools have increasingly 
adopted community service and service learning 1n conjunction with 
their school reform efforts, while private schools, particularly Catholic 
schools, have had long traditions of promoting community service for 
altruistic and religious reasons (Boyer, 1983, Marks, 1994, Billig, 2000, 
Marks & Kuss, 2001) Public and private schools are alike in that they 
may require community service (or, more recently, service learning) as 
a condition of high-school graduation, maintain the expectation that 
students will volunteer, integrate service with curricular offerings, or 
simply encourage students to perform volunteer work Volunteering 
during high school increases the probability that students will partici- 
pate ın community service activities during college (Astin and Sax, 
1998, Berger & Milem, 2002, Eyler & Giles, 1999, Eyler, Giles, öz 
Braxton, 1997) However, requiring community service, although an 
increasingly common practice 1n school districts and schools, may actu- 
ally undermine longer-term participation (Marks, 2001, Jones & Hill, in 
press) 
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The location of a high school ( 1 e , 1ts geographic region or the nature 
of its surrounding population area) may lead a school to engage its stu- 
dents ın community service or service learning Civic participation varies 
substantially across states and regions, according to a recent study, with 
states in the Northeast and Midwest ranking particularly high (Putnam, 
2000) Because of the participatory civic culture 1n these regions, local 
taxpayers may expect their schools to promote the civic involvement of 
new generations through community service Moreover, because social 
problems and needs have high visibility in urban areas, schools located in 
cities have felt responsible for being “part of the solution” by engaging 
their students as community volunteers (Hart, Atkins, & Ford, 1998) 

Since precollegiate community service 1s for some students a by- 
product of their extracurricular interests and church activities rather than 
their high-school curricular program, an inclination to volunteer may 
carry over into college through similar means, although this does not ın- 
evitably occur (Astin, Sax, & Avalos, 1999; Eyler & Giles, 1999) For 
others, group norms during the high-school years may simply have had 
an immediate contextual effect, influencing social participation in the 
short term only—for example, to comply with organizational expecta- 
tions or to win acceptance among peers (Rosenthal, Feiring, & Lewis, 
1998; Jones & Hull, m press) 

TRANSITION TO COLLEGE Various personal circumstances, values, and 
interests may motivate college students’ involvement 1n community ser- 
vice College student volunteering 1s positively associated with other 
pro-social values, including attending religious activities and regarding 
as important helping others in difficulty Students who volunteer while 
in college are more likely to have leadership ability, attend graduate 
school, earn advanced degrees, and volunteer after college (Astin & Sax, 
1998, Astin, Sax, & Avalos, 1999) Most participants in service activities 
acknowledged that wanting to help others and the satisfaction of making 
a contribution motivated them to volunteer (Serow, 1991, Astin & Sax, 
1998) Other students, however, expressed the benefit they derived from 
service ın a more self-centered way—primarily as an opportunity to feel 
good about themselves (Serow, 1991) 

While curricular and co-curricular activities such as participation in 
community service, fraternities, sororities, athletics, and student govern- 
ment all constitute arenas for student involvement, the most powerful 
forms of involvement are academically oriented activities and interac- 
tions with peers and faculty (Astin,1984, 1996). Students tend to be- 
come involved if the activity 1s expected as a course assignment, for 
example, or as an expectation of a student organization (Levine & Cure- 
ton, 1998). 
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Conceptual Model and Hypotheses 


MODEL Based on the theory of social participation that distinguishes 
segmental and core volunteers, we created an operational definition to 
reflect their mode of involvement Core volunteers are those students 
who participated 1n community service at two measured time points— 
senior year ın high school and while enrolled in college, two years out of 
high school Episodic volunteers are students who participated at one of 
these two time points Thus, we differentiated three participation groups 
among students ın the transition from high school to college (1) Stu- 
dents who volunteered in high school, but did not do so 1n college, (2) 
Students who began to volunteer 1n college, and (3) Students who vol- 
unteered at both time points Drawing on elements that may have social- 
ized individuals into participation prior to college as well as indicators 
of the resources transition theory identifies, we developed a conceptual 
model incorporating some of the major influences on the decision to 
participate 1n community service in college, 1 e , influencing the proba- 
bility of membership in one of the three participation groups 

We group these influences 1nto precollege and college transition pre- 
dictors, while recognizing that some precollege personal and experien- 
tial characteristics could also serve as resources 1n the transition. The 
precollege influences comprise five categories Personal background 
captures fundamental attributes of the student, namely, gender, race, eth- 
nicity, and family socioeconomic status Early socialization indicates 
three sets of pre-high-school experiences that may influence one’s oren- 
tation to social partıcıpatıon—parental 1nvolvement in the neighbor- 
hood, patronizing community institutions, and membership in scouts or 
other youth groups 

Ongoing socialization into community participation during the high- 
school years may be a function of the characteristics of the high school 
the student attends or of the experiences of community service the stu- 
dent has while in high school The high-school characteristics posited to 
have a relation to participation include whether the high school 1s 
Catholic, independent private (1 e , National Association of Independent 
Schools—NAIS—member), urban, located in the Northeast, and 1o- 
cated 1n the Midwest High-school community service experiences ш- 
clude volunteering in Grade 10, having a community service mandate in 
Grade 12, and being encouraged to perform community service in Grade 
12 Students’ values and attitudes in Grade 12—specifically, social re- 
sponsibility and optimism about one’s place in the community as an 
adult may make participating 1n community service more likely 

The college transition influences tap the four categories of resources 
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identified ın transition theory—situation, self, support, and strategies 
Situation includes attributes of the student’s college transition experi- 
ence, such as student loan burden and curricular focus—science-math 
and liberal arts, but also characteristics of the college itself that influ- 
enced its selection by the student, 1n this case, the 1nstitution's place- 
ment record and its social environment. Self includes personal values as 
measured ın college—religiosity (attending religious services weekly) 
and materialism (considering money very important), and commitment, 
measured as educational aspirations (1 e , expecting to attain a master's, 
PhD, or professional degree) Support 1s operational 1n residential status, 
1 € , living alone, and in co-curricular or extra-curricular activity, such as 
sorority or fraternity membership, varsity or intramural athletics, arts, 
campus communications, or student government participation Strate- 
gies, how students may cope with the transition, include hours spent 
weekly working for pay, and hours spent weekly watching television 

HYPOTHESES Based on social participation and transition theories, we 
propose six hypotheses 

Hypothesis One Early socialization experiences as well as positive 
values and attitudes will distinguish the students who sustain their par- 
ticipation from high school to college from those who did not volunteer 
in high school or who stop volunteering 1n college 

Hypothesis Two Because of their institutional and regional traditions of 
service, private schools (both Catholic and NAIS), urban schools, and 
schools located ш the Northeast and Midwest will be more likely than their 
counterparts to socialize students into a continuing service onentation 

Hypothesis Three Community service during the early years of high 
school (Grade 10) will have mixed effects For core participants, com- 
munity service during tenth grade suggests the probability of sustained 
participation in that early service may indicate the presence of a deeply 
held personal value For episodic participants, however, 1f volunteering 
in Grade 10 resulted from normative environmental influences, dropping 
service becomes more likely 

Hypothesis Four A high-school requirement to volunteer will 1n- 
crease the likelihood of students’ dropping service in college, while 
being encouraged to volunteer will reduce the likelihood 

Hypothesis Five Students whose involvement with community ser- 
vice begins or ends in college are likely to be influenced by the environ- 
mental factors they encounter as college students 

Hypothesis Six Students with resources to draw upon in the transı- 
tion—dincluding personal and religious values, peer support, and acade- 
mic focus—will continue to volunteer in college 
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Method 


Data and Sample 


The NELS 88 database ın its first, second, and third biennial follow- 
ups provides nationally representative data pertaining to the involvement 
of its cohort 1n community service during high school and their early 
postsecondary years As a general purpose survey of American youth, 
the database incorporates a broad array of demographic, academic, so- 
cial-psychological, and behavioral indicators, including data on commu- 
nity service participation The database also includes survey data col- 
lected from parents (1988, 1992), teachers (1988—1992), and school 
administrators (1988—1992) 

The third follow-up sample 1s a reduced sample of 14,915 students se- 
lected from the more than 20,000 students who completed question- 
naires in the base year Unlike the earlier waves of NELS 88, in which 
most students responded to a printed survey, participants ın the third fol- 
low-up were interviewed on the telephone While most of the sample 
followed a typical path through four years of high school and gradua- 
tion, the sample also includes students who earned a GED and students 
who never completed high school (National Center for Education Statis- 
tics, 1996) For this study, however, we limit the sample to the 6,491 
members of the cohort who were enrolled 1n a two-year or four-year col- 
lege, public or private, on a full- or part-time basis at the time of the 
third follow-up and who had data on the outcome measures of commu- 
nity service participation 


Measures 


Dependent Variables 


We constructed a four-level measure to categorize students according 
to their community service participation reported at two 1ntervals—dur- 
ing senior year in high school and while enrolled 1n college two years 
out of high school A second follow-up measure asked the NELS 88 se- 
niors to report on a four-point scale the frequency of their community 
service "rarely or never," “less than once a week,” “once or twice a 
vveek,”or “everyday or almost everyday” Because we were interested ın 
comparing students who participated ın community service with at least 
some frequency with their peers who were rarely or never involved, we 
dichotomized the dependent variable to reflect these two categories ? 
Students who reported service "rarely or never" were coded 0 for No 
service senior year, all others were coded 1 for Service during senior 
year In a series of third follow-up 1tems, respondents were asked to 1n- 
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dicate Yes or No to questions asking whether they did “unpaid volunteer 
or community service work” in youth organizations, unions or profes- 
sional organizations, political clubs or organizations, church-related ac- 
tivities, organized volunteer work such as 1n hospitals, sports teams or 
clubs, educational organizations, or other groups If the respondent an- 
swered Yes to one or more of the queries on volunteering, Service during 
college was coded 1, 1f a respondent answered No to all the queries, Ser- 
vice in college was coded 0 3 

Based on the Service during senior year and Service in college indica- 
tors, we constructed a categorical variable for service participation in 
the transition from high school to college (1) No community service at 
either time point, (2) Dropped community service after high school, (3) 
Began community service 1n college, (4) Sustained community service 
in the high school-college transition We employ this measure of partic- 
pation as the analytic variable ın the descriptive analysis 

For the dependent variables ın the multivariate logistic regression 
analyses we constructed dichotomous measures reflecting three patterns 
of participation (1) Dropped service after high school, (2) Began ser- 
vice 1n college, or (3) Sustained service from high school into college 
The dependent variables are coded Dropped service = 1, 0 = No (1e , all 
the other participation groups), Began service = 1, 0 = No, Sustained 
service = 1,0=No 


Independent Variables 


PRECOLLEGIATE BACKGROUND Personal demographics Personal de- 
mographic variables indicate respondents’ gender, race, ethnicity, and 
social class The measure for gender 1s dummy-coded, 1 = female, 0 = 
male The dummy variables for race, African American or Asian, and 
ethnicity, Hispanic, are constructed from a NELS 88 categorical vari- 
able for race and ethnic identification African American, American In- 
dian/Alaskan, Asian/Pacific Islander, Hispanic, and White African 
American 1s coded 1, all others coded 0, Asian coded 1, all others coded 
0, and Hispanic coded 1, all others coded 0 “ The social class measure, a 
NELS 88-provided composite measure of parental education, income, 
and household effects, 15 standardized, М = 0, SD = 1 

Early socialization The model includes three measures of students 
pre-high-school socialization—membership in youth groups, participa- 
tion 1n community institutions, and parents’ neighborhood involvement 
At the first follow-up, the NELS 88 parents provided data for the con- 
struction of these measures Reporting on their children’s membership 
ın various organizations during elementary school, they responded Yes 
or No to a series of items indicating participation in boy or girl scouts, 
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brownie or cub scouts, campfire girls or blue birds, and boys and girls 
clubs The measure of youth group participation represents membership 
in any one of these groups, coded 1 = Yes, 0 = No 

Parents were asked about their involvement 1n the neighborhood The 
two response options were recoded as 1 = Feels a part of it and 0 = Just 
lives there Parents were asked ın a series of five items about their 
child's participation during eighth grade in community institutions—the 
library, music or other concerts, art museums, science museums, or his- 
tory museums With the responses to these items coded as 1 = Partici- 
pant, 0 = Nonparticipant, the measure of participation 1n community in- 
stitutions represents the sum of participation activity (Cronbach’s alpha 
= 067) The measure 1s standardized, М = 0, SD = 1 

High school characteristics The restricted use version of the second 
follow-up provides a variable indicating school sector —public, 
Catholic, NAIS (1e , member schools of the National Association of In- 
dependent Schools), or other private schools Based on this variable, the 
indicator for Catholic high school 1s coded 1 = Catholic, 0 = No, for 
NAIS, coded 1 = NAIS, 0 = No Public schools and other private schools 
are the comparison group A NELS measure locates the respondents’ 
high schools in the Northeast, Midwest, South, or West census regions 
The analysis includes dummy-coded variables for two of the regions 
with the other regions as the comparison group—Northeast, coded 1 = 
Yes, 0 = No, and Midwest, coded 1 = Yes, 0 = No Another NELS varı- 
able indicates the Metropolitan Sampling Area in which the respon- 
dent’s high school is located—urban, suburban, or rural Based on this 
variable, an indicator for urban high school 1s coded 1 = Yes, 0 = No 

Community service experience in high school Three measures tap 
other aspects of the students’ precollegiate involvement 1n community 
service whether the student (1) volunteered ın Grade 10, (2) performed 
service 1n Grade 12 to fulfill a requirement, (3) performed service in 
Grade 12 at the encouragement of another Service in Grade 10 1s a 
dummy variable constructed from student reports of the frequency of 
their participation 1n community service during the sophomore year (1) 
Rarely or never, (2) less than once a week, (3) once or twice a week, (4) 
every day or almost every day Recoded to a dichotomous measure, ser- 
vice ın Grade 10 1s coded О for Rare or no service, otherwise, 1 At the 
second follow-up, the NELS 88 students were asked to respond to a 
number of items characterizing their service experience, such as whether 
ıt was completely voluntary, required for class, court-ordered, or encour- 
aged by another Required service as evaluated ın this study refers to ser- 
vice that 1s required for class, school, or for some other non-court-or- 
dered reason The measure 1s dummy-coded, 1 = Yes (required), 0 = No 
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Service encouraged by another 1s also dummy-coded, 1 = Yes (encour- 
aged), 0 = No 

Values and attitudes Social responsibility and optimism about one’s 
place ın the community over time are reported 1n Grade 12 Social re- 
sponsibility 15 measured as the mean of two items How important 1$ 1t to 
you to help other people in the community, and How important 1s it to 
you to work to correct social and economic inequalities The response 
options for these items are (1) Not at all important, (2) Somewhat ım- 
portant, and (3) Very 1mportant Social responsibility (Cronbach's alpha 
= 0 55) 1s standardized, M = 0, 8р = 1 5 

Optimism 1s a factor, constructed using principal components analysis 
with varımax rotation, assessing how positively the respondents at se- 
nior year in high school viewed their chances for having a positive place 
ın the community as adults as measured by (1) being able to own a 
home, (2) having a happy family life, (3) staying 1n good health, (4) 
being able to live anywhere, (5) being respected in the community, (6) 
having friends to count on, and (7) providing one's children with a better 
life than one's own The response options for the items include (1) Very 
low, (2) Low, (3) Fifty-fifty, (4) High, (5) Very high The measure of op- 
timism (Cronbach's alpha = 0 82) 15 standardized, M = 0, SD = 1 

COLLEGE TRANSITION EXPERIENCES The college transition measures 
comprise a wide array of items that tap the student's situation and per- 
sonal resources during the transition to college —student loan burden, 
curricular focus, factors influencing college selection, personal values, 
educational expectations suggesting their commutment to the college ex- 
perience, co-curricular, and extracurricular choices, and their use of dis- 
cretionary time as strategies for coping with the transition 

Situation Financial sacrifice represents the amount of money the stu- 
dent has borrowed to finance his or her education The extent of student 
financial sacrifice in attending college and whether the student lives 
alone may directly or indirectly affect participation 1n community ser- 
vice during college 

Two measures, one tapping the professional preparation potential of 
the college and the other 1ts social environment, reflect the respondent’s 
criteria for college choice Professional preparation, the first of these, 1s 
a factor comprising five components (1) the availability of specific 
courses, (2) a good record for job placement, (3) a good record for grad- 
uate school placement, (4) the strength of the school’s academic reputa- 
tion, (5) the umportance of finding a job in the respondent’s chosen field 
College social environment, the second criterion, 1s a factor comprising 
three items (1) the strong reputation of the college's athletic programs, 
(2) an active social life at the school, and (3) the chance to live away 
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from home The response options for the items 1n both measures 
include (1) Not very important, (2) Somewhat important, (3) Very ım- 
portant Cronbach’s alpha for the professional preparation measure 1s 
077, for social environment, 057 The measures are standardized, 
M=0,SD=1 

Self Religious commitment (religiosity) 1s measured by a single third 
follow-up 1tem—asking the respondents to reply Yes or No to the ques- 
tion, During an average week do you participate in religious activities 
one or more times? Religious commitment 1$ recoded as a dummy vari- 
able, 1 = Yes, 0 = No Materialism measures the importance to the re- 
spondent of "having lots of money” The response options for this item 
are (1) Not at all important, (2) Somewhat important, and (3) Very 1m- 
portant Materialism 1s standardized, M = 0, SD = 1. Expected educa- 
tional attainment 1s indicated by two dummy variables—for the master’s 
degree, coded 1 = Yes, 0 = No and for the PhD or professional degree, 
coded 1 = Yes, 0 = No 

Support The residential choice to live alone rather than with others 1s 
a dummy variable, coded 1 = Yes, 0 = No From a list of five possibili- 
ties, students indicated the curricular areas in which they had taken col- 
lege courses—foreign languages, mathematics, biology, physics, and 
chemistry Science-mathematics concentration 1s a dummy variable re- 
flecting student enrollment in two or more courses in mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry, coded 1 = Yes, 0 = No Liberal arts concentra- 
tion ıs a dummy variable indicating student enrollment 1n both foreign 
languages and biology, coded 1 = Yes, 0 = No 

Students indicated their extra- or co-curricular involvements from a 
list including athletics (varsity, intramural, or other), arts, student gov- 
ernment, and social groups A dummy variable for participation in ath- 
letics is coded 1 = Yes, 0 = No Participation in an extracurricular activ- 
ity, specifically arts, media, or student government activities 1s coded 
1 = Yes, 0 = No Membership in a fraternity or sorority 1s a separate 1n- 
dicator, coded 1 = Yes, 0 = No 

Strategies How students spend their discretionary time 1s operational 
ın two measures—hours spent working for pay and hours spent watch- 
ing television. To indicate how many hours each week they spend work- 
ing, students were asked to respond to the following scale (0) none, (1) 
1-5 hours per week, (2) 6—10 hours per week, (3) 11-15 hours per 
week, (4) 21—25 hours per week, (5) 26—30 hours per week, (6) 31-35 
hours per week, (7) 36—40 hours per week, (8) over 40 hours per week 
To facilitate interpretation of the descriptive analyses, the temporal cate- 
gory responses were converted to represent average hours worked 
weekly опе, 0, 3, 8, 13, 23, 28, 33, 38, 42 hours) To indicate how much 
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time they spend each day watching television or video tapes, students 
were asked to respond to the following scale (1) none, don’t watch TV, 
(2) less than 1 hour per day, (3) 1-2 hours, (4) 2—3 hours, (5) 3—5 hours, 
(6) 5 or more hours The temporal category responses were converted to 
average hours (1e, 0, 5, 1 5, 2 5, 4, 6) 

WEIGHTS Because NELS:88 oversampled minority and private school 
students, the National Center for Education Statistics calculated weights to 
adjust for the unequal probabilities of students’ selection into the sample 
Use of the sample weight constructed for NELS 88 students who partıcı- 
pated 1n the third follow-up permits projections to the cohort as college stu- 
dents in 1994 We apply this weight to the descriptive analyses reported 
here However, because of the method of statistical estimation entailed in 
logistic regression, we are unable to apply sample weights for that analysis. 


Analytic Techniques 


Using one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA), we examine and test 
the significance of observed differences in students’ precollegiate back- 
ground and college-related experience among the four participation 
groups-no senior year service, dropped service after high school, began 
service in college, and sustained service Using orthogonal contrasts, we 
test the significance of group differences on these measures between the 
students (1) who dropped and who began service, (2) who dropped and 
who sustained service, and (3) who began and who sustained service 
The purpose of these descriptive analyses 1s to determine whether sig- 
nificant observed differences exist between one group as compared to 
another on the variables hypothesized to influence community service 
participation during college 

Because the dependent variables are dichotomous, we employ logistic 
regression for the multivariate analyses Logistic regression employs the 
concept of odds, as follows 


Odds = [(®)/1- Ф], where Ф ıs the probability of a successful outcome 


The coefficients in the logistic regression models are expressed as the 
natural logs of the odds or logits 


Ln (Odds) =z, where z= Bo + В.Х; + B.X, + + Ban-1)X(n-1) + В.Х, and the 

Bs are logistic regression coefficients 

The sum of the logistic regression coefficients represents the natural 
log of the odds of success given values for all the predictors included in 
the model The probability, ®, of a successful trial for a particular stu- 
dent may be estimated from z as follows 


Ф = (11 +e) 
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Results 


Observed Differences 


COLLEGE SERVICE GROUPS COMPARED Almost half (48%) of the 
NELS 88 college students reported volunteering in the year preceding 
the third follow-up (Table 1) Although most of these students (53%) 
began to volunteer during college, close to half (47%) were sustaining 
their practice of volunteering from senior year in high school The 
largest group of college students comprised the non-volunteers (39%) 
who reported no volunteer work as high-school seniors or 1n college 
How, if at all, do the students ın these four groups differ according to 
their precollege backgrounds and their college transition experiences? 


TABLE 1 
Observed Differences ın Community Service Participation—High-School Student Characteristics 





NoCS Dropped C S BeganC S Sustained C S 
Gr 12-Coll After Gr 12 After Gr 12 After Gr 12 Sig 

Variables (N=2,526) (N=825) (N=1,676) (N=1,464) Level 
Personal Background 

% Female? be 526 543 495 587 TE 

% African American 102 124 100 103 ns 

% Hispanic 78 85 62 68 ns 

% Asian 51 63 45 47 ns 

SESbed —0 14 012 0 08 0 29 ek 
Early Socialization 

% Neighborh'd Invol 35 80 5 858 823 864 dd 

Comm’ ty Institut’ nsd —0 15 011 0 02 017 ek 

% Y'th Grp, Gr 1—85° 578 578 591 657 ek 
H -S Characteristics 

% Catholic H S ab 64 121 67 121 #+* 

% NAIS S ac 58 46 77 70 жж 

% Urban Н S ас 273 392 248 309 mk 

% Northeast Regionb* 220 232 218 281 KEK 

% Midwest Region? 5 247 257 293 240 FEY 
CS Experience in H S 

% Service, Gr 10 25° 144 386 195 45 7 üə 

% Req CS, Gr 123° 337 424 315 329 əş 

% CS Enc'd, Gr 12 196 23 4 218 34 1 "eR 
Values/Attitudes, Gr 12 

Soc”1 Responsibi'ty #4 —0 25 026 —0 06 0 52 же» 

Comm Optumsm 35ed3 —0 14 —0 05 0 09 017 ə 


“p 005, **р<001, ***ps0001 

3Orthogonal contrast for dropped service and service begun after high school significant, p < 0 01 
bOrthogonal contrast for sustamed service and service begun after high school significant, p < 0 01 
“Orthogonal contrast for sustained service and service dropped after high school significant, p < 0 01 
а Measure standardized, M=0, SD=1 
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PRECOLLEGE BACKGROUNDS Beginning with the students’ precollege 
backgrounds, we compared them on an array of attributes that could ac- 
count for their college choice to volunteer or not—personal background, 
early socialization, high-school characteristics, community service ex- 
perience during high school, and key values and attitudes during senior 
year 

Personal background and early socialization Women (who constitute 
53% of this college sample) are most represented in the ranks of the con- 
sistent volunteers The proportions of African Americans, Hispanics, 
and Asians do not differ significantly across the four participation 
groups Students who sustained their senior year service rank highest, on 
average, ın socioeconomic status, the non-volunteers rank lowest. Early 
experiences of socialization into community participation—sense of be- 
longing in the neighborhood (as reported by parents), involvement with 
community institutions, and participation in scouts and other youth 
groups—differ significantly across the four groups Such experiences 
are most characteristic of the sustained participants, least characteristic 
of those who did not volunteer at either time point. 

High school characteristics Catholic school students rank equally 
high within the “dropped service” and “sustained service” groups, while 
the proportion of NAIS private school students 1s highest in the group 
beginning service in college 7 Graduates of urban high schools are also 
overrepresented within the “dropped service” category The “sustained 
service” group includes high representations of students from the North- 
east (compared to the South, West, and Midwest), while the “beginning 
service” group includes more students from the Midwest compared to 
the other regions 

Community service experiences in high school, values, and attitudes 
Continuing volunteers were more likely than any other group to have 
participated in community service in tenth grade Students with no ser- 
vice during senior year and college were least likely to have volunteered 
early in high school Tenth grade service was more common among stu- 
dents who dropped service ın college than among those who began Re- 
quired service during senior year was particularly frequent among stu- 
dents who dropped service ın college Encouraged service occurred 
most often among students who sustained service 1n college, least often 
among students who did not volunteer 

Orientation toward social responsibility was highest among the con- 
tinuing volunteers and lowest among the students with no service at the 
measured time points. Similarly, optimism about being a respected com- 
munity member ın adulthood was highest for the students who sustained 
service, lowest among those who report no service Social responsibility 
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was stronger, on average, among students who dropped service 1n col- 
lege than among those who began to volunteer, however, the opposite 
was true for community optimism 

COLLEGE TRANSITION EXPERIENCES We examined aspects of the col- 
lege transition in students’ personal and social backgrounds—ranging 
from their residential preferences, religiosity, and financial indebtedness 
to their expected educational attainment—for the four participation 
groups We also compared students’ college selection criteria and curric- 
ular programs as well as their involvement 1n extra- and co-curricular 
activities and other uses of discretionary time (Table 2) 

Situation Students who dropped service owed the most money 1n stu- 
dent loans Curricular concentrations in science or liberal arts were 
highest for the group that continued service 1n college Students who 
never volunteered were least likely to be enrolled 1n such courses 
Choosing a college based on its job and graduate school placement 





TABLE 2 
Observed Differences in Community Service Participation—College Student Characteristics 














NoCS Dropped C S BeganC S Sustained C S 
Gr 12-Coll After Gr 12 After Gr 12 After Gr 12 Sig 

Variables (N=2,526) (N=825) (N=1,676) (N=1,464) Level 
Situation 

Student Loans($)^* 3,763 5,489 4,723 4,433 Жжж 

Placement Record 011 001 009 0 02 жж 

Social Епупоптеп 02 007 -0 04 —0 04 * 

%Sci-Math Concentr’ пр 289 340 33 8 395 Tut 

9oLib Art Concentr'n** 121 180 183 240 БЫ 
Self 

Religiositya b ed —0 24 —0 05 008 0 32 ek 

Materialismb« d 007 -001 -0 06 —0 14 БЫ 

% Exp MA Degree ?* 388 408 459 490 əs 

% Exp Prof’] Degree “5 118 170 192 279 lal 
Support 

% Live Alone 66 84 102 103 ə 

% Frater'ty, Soror'tys^c 153 236 358 404 mt 

%Уаг , Intr Athlete ас 304 40 5 500 509 met 

% Arts, Com , Gov5* 163 245 269 432 Жжж 
Strategies 

Hrs Worked Weekly? b 240 207 226 20 4 TU 

Hrs TV Watched Daily? с 27 23 24 21 *+* 





*р<005, **р<001, ***ps0001 

аОпроропа] contrast for dropped service and service begun after high school significant, p < 0 01 
Orthogonal contrast for sustained service and service begun after high school significant, p < 0 01 
“Orthogonal contrast for sustained service and service dropped after high school significant, p € 0 01 
*Measure standardized, М=0, SD=1 
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records was most common among students who did not volunteer either 
as seniors or in college, while social environment was important in 
choosing a college to the students who dropped service 

Self Strong religiosity characterized students 1n sustained service, 
and ıt was least common among those with no service Similarly, reli- 
giosity was stronger among students who began service 1n college com- 
pared to those who dropped service Students reporting no service at e1- 
ther time point were most likely to consider it very important to make 
lots of money, while the continuing volunteers were the least likely Ex- 
pectations for earning a master’s degree as well as a PhD or professional 
degree were most common among the continuing volunteers, least com- 
mon among the students with no service While the expectation of ob- 
taining a master’s degree was significantly greater for the students who 
sustained their volunteering compared to those who stopped, their ex- 
pectation of earning a PhD or professional degree surpassed that of stu- 
dents 1n all other groups 

Support Living alone was more common among those who sustained 
service and those who began service 1n college Membership in fraterni- 
ties and sororities was highest among students who continued to volun- 
teer compared to all other groups Participation in sports groups, as well 
as participation ın arts, communications, and student government actıvı- 
ties was highest among the continuing volunteers 

Strategies The amount of time spent weekly in paid employment was 
greatest among the students who never volunteered, as was the amount 
of time spent watching televisior Students who sustained their service 
in college spent less time working each week compared to the students 
who began to volunteer and less time watching television than all other 
participant groups 


Dropping, Beginning, und Sustaining Community Service 
in College Adjusted Mode!s 


The differences presented ın the pievious section were observed 
means, that is, they were not adjusted for other characteristics of stu- 
dents or their experiences that cot d account for their relationship to 
dropping, beginning, or continuing service 1n college To test the con- 
ceptual model we have proposed, й. > results reported ın this section are 
adjusted for all the other student attributes with hypothesized relation- 
ships to participation. Thus, the association of each predictor with par- 
ticipation 1s 1ndependent, net of the other modeled student characteris- 
tics The comparison group for each model 1s the rest of the college 
sample For the sake of clarity, T “Te 3A focuses on precollege factors 
linked to participation, while Taole 7B attends to college-transition fac- 
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tors, however, the results ın each instance are drawn from the same fully 
adyusted model 

WHO DROPPED SERVICE IN COLLEGE? Students’ personal background— 
gender, race-ethnicity, and social class—were unrelated to the probabil- 
ity of dropping service 1n college Although neighborhood onentation 
marginally related to dropping service—possibly reflecting students’ re- 
moval from a context positively influential on service, other early so- 
cialization factors have no relationship Students who attended Catholic 
high school or a high school located 1n an urban area were more likely to 
drop service in college—probably a function of their participation at 
greater rates in high school Community service participation at Grade 
10 or mandated service during senior year were positively related to 
dropping participation in college However, students who were encour- 
aged to volunteer as seniors were significantly less likely to stop volun- 
teerıng ın college Strong social responsibility values at senior year 
made dropping service more probable This counter-intuitive phenome- 
non suggests a change 1n the students’ values or perhaps for some, a 


TABLE 3A 


Precollegiate Influences on the Probability of Participating 1n Community Service During the Early 
Years of College A Logistic Regression Model 








Dependent Variables 

Variables Dropped Service Began Service Sustained Service 

Constant? -22*** —0 99* #4 —3 5*** 
Female 007 —0 16* 0 26*** 
African American -011 011 —0 02 
Hıspanıc -0 08 013 0 00 
Asian 013 —0 04 —0 05 
Soctoeconomic Status? 001 0 06~ 0 13*** 
Neighborhood Orientation” 0 18- —0 10 0 19“ 
Youth Group Member, Gr 1-85 —0 03 —004 018” 
Community Institutions, Gr 1-85 005 —0 03 -0 08* 
Catholic HS 0 37** -027* 020 
NAISHS —0 28 034* —0 07 
H -S Locatıon Northeast 012 -021** 0 20* 
H-S Location Midwest 004 009 —0 13 
H -S Location Urban 0 20* —0 12~ 012 
Community Service, Gr 10 0 60** = -0 54*** 1 1*** 
Community Service Req , Gr 12 0 39*** —0 37+** 000 
Community Service Enc , Gr 12 —0 41*** —0 10 0 87*** 
Social Responsibility Orient? n, Gr 12 0 29795 —0 12*** 0 51*** 
Community Optimism, Gr 125 -0 02 002 0 10* 


-р<010, *ps005, **pxOOl ***р<0001 
aModel adjusted for college effects (Table 3B) 
bMeasure standardized, M=0, SD=1 
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TABLE 3B 


College Transition Influences on the Probability of Participating in Community Service During the 
Early Years of College A Logistic Regression Model 











Dependent Variables 

Variables Dropped Service Began Service Sustained Service 

Constant? —2 4*** —0 9975 —3 5*** 
Student Loans 0 48*** 0 26*** —0 12* 
College Placement Record —0 06 002 —0 07~ 
College Social Environment 0 13** —0 03 —0 00 
Science Concentration 0 02 —0 09 031*** 
Liberal Arts —0 02 009 0 19* 
Religiosity —Ü 14*** 0 14*** 0 27*** 
Materialism 0 08~ -0 04 —0 10** 
Expects Master’s Degree —0 19* 0 17” 0 46*** 
Expects PhD, Profess”1 Degree —0 29** 0 17* 0 6575 
Lives Alone —0 00 0 23“ —0 07 
Fraternity, Sorority Member -0 51*** 0 54** 0 59*** 
Varsity, Intramural Athletics Member —0 04 0 29*** 0 28*** 
Arts, Communic’n, Gov Grp Member —0 23* 008 0 60*** 
Hours Worked Weekly —0 22*** 0 03 —0 15** 
Hours TV Watched Daily —0 03 001 —0 14*** 
% Correctly Classified 872 739 816 
—2 Log Likelihood 46247 7077 6 5393 3 
X? 319 3, df 33 337 3, df 33 1537 0, df 33 





~ps010, *ps005, **р<001, ***p<0001 
aModel adjusted for high-school effects (Table 3A) 
bMeasure standardized, M=0, SD=1 


change ın their personal circumstances in the transition between high 
school and college 

Having large student loans also increased the likelihood of dropping 
service for some students, as did selecting a college because of 115 social 
environment Although curricular aspects of the college experience may 
be related to whether students drop service in college in that some 
courses may include time-intensive lab components ог be more academ- 
ically challenging than others, the decision to drop service, according to 
our estimates, was independent of students’ curricular choices Students 
who attended religious services regularly were less likely to stop volun- 
teering Academic ambition—the desire to obtain a master’s, PhD, or 
professional degree—also reduced the chances that students would 
abandon volunteering 

Co- or extra-curricular activities may support participation by the vol- 
unteer projects they sponsor, by the expectation that members will be ac- 
tive in the community, or by the requirement that students volunteer as a 
condition of membership Perhaps indicative of that relationship, mem- 
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bership in fraternities and sororities reduced the probability of dropping 
service Similarly, participating in co-curricular activities clustering in 
the areas of performing arts, communications, and student government 
reduced the chances of stopping volunteer activity, as did spending dis- 
cretionary time working for pay The model correctly classified 87% of 
the cases 

WHO BEGAN TO VOLUNTEER IN COLLEGE? While women were less 
likely than men to begin volunteering in college, other background char- 
acteristics and early socialization experiences were not influential Hav- 
ing attended a Catholic high school, a high school in the Northeast, or, 
marginally, a high school located 1n an urban area reduced the chances 
that a student would begin to volunteer in college, while attending an 
NAIS private high school increased the chances of that happening 7 

Volunteering during tenth grade and being required to volunteer dur- 
ing senior year reduced the likelihood of initiating service during col- 
lege Having strong social responsibility values as a high-school senior 
also reduced the probability that a student would begin to volunteer 1n 
college Such students would probably be motivated earlier to become 
involved in community service 

While having student loans and dropping service were typical for 
some students, as we have seen, for others loans were linked with the 
probabihty of beginning to volunteer The prospects of earning a mas- 
ter's degree or a PhD or professional degree also 1ncreased the chances 
of beginning service Living alone enhanced the probability that a stu- 
dent would begin volunteering 1n college, as did religiosity Belonging 
to a fraternity or sorority related positively to beginning to volunteer, so, 
too, did participating in varsity or intramural athletics The model cor- 
rectly classified 74% of the cases 

WHO CONTINUED TO VOLUNTEER IN COLLEGE? Women and students 
from privileged backgrounds tended to continue community service in 
college Neighborhood orientation and youth group membership during 
elementary school were also positively related to sustained participa- 
tion, attenuated somewhat by having patronized community institutions 
Attending a high school located in the Northeast increased the probabil- 
ity of sustained service A record of community service during tenth 
grade enhanced the likelihood of sustained service, as did encouraged 
service during senior year Having a strong social responsibility orienta- 
tion and/or optimism about their place in the community were positively 
associated with students’ prospects for sustained service 

A student loan burden detracted somewhat from the probability of 
continuing to volunteer, but following a science or liberal arts curricu- 
lum increased the chances Being non-materialistic or religious sug- 
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gested students would sustain service during college, as did academic 
ambition for a master’s, PhD, or professional degree Students active in 
performing arts, communications, or student government groups were 
more likely to have sustained volunteering Belonging to a fraternity or 
sorority or participating on athletic teams also increased the likelihood 
of continuing service Spending time in paid employment on a weekly 
basis and watching television on a daily basis tended to reduce the 
probability of sustained service The model correctly classified 82% of 
the cases 


Revisiting the Hypotheses 


Students who were socialized into community at an early age, as our 
first hypothesis proposed, continued to volunteer in the transition be- 
tween high school and college The results also confirmed the impor- 
tance of values and positive attıtudes-—measured here as social respon- 
sibility, optimism, religiosity, and being non-materialistic—to sustained 
participation 

Except for the positive effect of attending a high school located 1n the 
Northeast on sustained participation, the results did not support the 
second hypothesis—namely, that the secondary socialization effects of 
private, urban, and Midwestern schools would promote sustained 
participation 

Community service during early high school (Grade 10), supporting 
the third hypothesis, had mixed effects on participation in the transition 
Service early in high school strongly increased the probability of sus- 
tained participation, reinforcing the identity of this group as core volun- 
teers Others who volunteered ın early high school, however, stopped 
volunteering 1n college That decision might reflect emergence from a 
service-oriented normative environment 1n high school to which the stu- 
dent simply conformed or the desire to try other kinds of activities in 
college 

Students who performed required community service as high school 
seniors also tended to drop service 1n college, while peers who were en- 
couraged to volunteer tended to continue to do so The finding supports 
the fourth hypothesis The negative relationship of required service to 
future participation 1s consistent with the results of other studies that 
suggest that required service ultimately undermines the inclination to 
volunteer (Marks, 2001b) Although the data do not provide information 
on required service at Grade 10, the adverse influence on future partıcı- 
pation may be evidence, at least ın some instances, of a mandate to vol- 
unteer While requiring service suggests the necessity of coercing volun- 
tarism, encouraged service seems to imply a positive impression of 
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students” good will while respecting their freedom to make choices 
for themselves 

The fifth hypothesis, focusing on beginning or ending community ser- 
vice in the transition to college, expected those decisions to be influ- 
enced primarily by transition factors The results support the importance 
of transition factors pertaining to situation, self, and support, particu- 
larly for those who began to volunteer For those who dropped service, 
their high-school experience was a salient factor, although transition 
factors also contributed 

Resources 1n the transition, the sixth hypothesis proposed, will sup- 
port sustained participation in community service The analysis con- 
firmed the importance of positive elements both within students’ selves 
and ın various external supports to participation, as well as the absence 
of factors within their situations (е g , student loan burden) and their 
strategies (e g , other uses of discretionary time) 


Discussion 


Because of the longitudinal structure of the NELS 88 database, we 
were able to 1nvestigate changes over time 1n the patterns of volunteer- 
mg among a large sample of the students 1n the NELS cohort who went 
on to college As a national database developed to address an array of 
policy questions, NELS provides researchers with a substantial battery 
of survey items, many specifically geared to the changing educational 
and life-stage level of the cohort Because these are general-purpose sur- 
vey data, however, they have 1nherent limitations. The NELS surveys 
cover many areas—some 1n considerable depth, but more rather curso- 
rily Thus, while the data available for our study enabled us to examine 
the questions we posed, we recognize their limitations. Our measures of 
volunteering, for example, encompass vastly different experiences of 
service—both 1n terms of personal investment, time spent, and service 
activities Yet, even 1n focusing on the single common denominator of 
*volunteering 1n the community," as our dependent measures do, a 
strongly suggestive and theoretically consistent pattern of findings 
emerged 

The finding that 4896 of the students ın our sample were 1nvolved in 
community service, either as those who sustained their 1nvolvement 
from high school or those who initiated service in college, 1s significant 
Considered 1n relation to the findings of the 2000 HERI report and the 
Levine and Cureton (1998) study that we counterposed at the outset of 
this investigation, this finding suggests that college may open the door to 
1nvolvement in service for many students 
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Selznick’s theory of social participation and Schlossberg and col- 
leagues’ transition theory provided useful means for examining the 
shifts and continuities in students’ volunteering during the transition 
from high school to college Profiles emerged distinguishing the core 
participants who sustained their volunteering in the transition from those 
segmental participants who either dropped service after high school or 
initiated service after they enrolled 1n college Aspects of the transition 
to college suggest that factors within the student’s situation, self, sys- 
tems of support, or even strategies for coping bore on the decision to 
volunteer or not 


Community Service during High School as a Socialization 
Experience 


The fact that high-school experience with community service nega- 
tively influenced future volunteering 1s an important but disturbing find- 
ing Results of surveys such as HERI and estimates of participation from 
the Corporation for National and Community Service have led to media 
reports of increased volunteering among the nation’s youth Little evi- 
dence exists, however, to indicate that the surge in volunteering 1s driven 
by personal values or that the volunteering will endure beyond high 
school for most students Because of the lack of research 1n this area, we 
believe our inquiry makes a needed contribution 

Since the early 1990s, a national movement has promoted service as 
preparation for citizenship, directed toward countering self-centered in- 
dividualism and connecting students with their communities Policy- 
makers and educators have provided momentum to the movement 
through grants programs encouraging service initiatives and through 
school sponsorship of community service and service learning Mem- 
bership in honor societies, admission to top-tier colleges, scholarships 
and other awards made by schools and communities either require ser- 
vice or strongly emphasize it in their decision criteria As a result, more 
students now engage in community service and service learning than 
ever before As the HERI reports have indicated, however, the majority 
of students who have volunteered 1n high school say that they do not 1n- 
tend to continue to volunteer 1n college 

If the goal of the movement for community service and service learn- 
ing 1s to encourage positive attitudes and the habit of volunteering, the 
movement may be falling short Students who drop service in college 
after participating ın senior year tend to come from Catholic schools 
where service 1s an explicit part of the curriculum, to have been involved 
ın service as high-school sophomores, or to have performed service be- 
cause they were required to Rather than performing service because 
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they saw its 1mportance, these students may have been conforming to 
group norms, responding to school expectations, or complying with 
graduation requirements for service—all extrinsic motivations When 
volunteering 1s primarily a product of secondary socialization, 1t may be 
short-lived Students who stop volunteering may lack the appreciation of 
its importance, a recognition that grows out of primary socialization and 
familial influence In the case of these students, secondary socialization 
runs counter to values they internalized during childhood These find- 
ings are consistent with both socialization theory and Selznick’s theory 
of social participation 

Students who continue service in college, the core volunteers, had 
high-school experiences of service that appear to have been consistent 
with their personal values and commutment to service Early socializa- 
tion 1n their neighborhoods and 1n groups such as Girl Scouts and Boy 
Scouts or Boys and Girls Clubs increased the chances they would con- 
tinue to volunteer Parents may have encouraged their children to join 
such organizations during elementary school because they supported 
their family’s values and primary socialization Community service in 
early high school also increased the likelihood of continued volunteer- 
ing for this group, as did being encouraged to volunteer by another 

Students who volunteered for the first tıme during college, according 
to our results, lacked the influence of early socialization and service ex- 
periences during high school Moreover, they did not report pro-social 
values when surveyed during senior year 


The Transition into College 


The transition from high school to college may affect students’ 1ncli- 
nation to volunteer based on factors such as the consistency in norms 
and expectations between past environments and new ones and how well 
prepared students are to navigate participation and involvement ın а new 
environment (Tinto, 1993) Thus, while the normative environments in 
high school may have exerted a press toward participation in community 
service, integration into the college setting presents new challenges and 
an opportunity for students potentially to make new decisions about how 
to be involved 1n their college experience Unfortunately, however, our 
data do not provide information about how students make decisions to 
continue to participate ın service or not, nor about the meaning they at- 
tach to their experiences A qualitative study, designed to complement 
this study, has inquired into these questions and provides support for the 
influence of early socialization experiences, peers, the negative influ- 
ence of requiring service, and the relationship between sustained partic- 
pation and identity development (Jones öz Hill, ın press) 
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Adjusting to the college environment may test the durability of pri- 
mary and secondary socialization, as students leave the security of fam- 
ily, friends, and communities, such as school, church, and work (Tinto, 
1987) Students are on their own 1n college to manage their time, course- 
work, and finances Many may have to work long hours to support them- 
selves, others may have leisure to explore new interests Most students 
will meet a diverse group of new peers whose values may not match 
their own Within this new setting, students make decisions about how to 
spend their time, with whom to spend 1t, and on what to focus their en- 
ergies These decisions, as they impinge on volunteering, are 1llumi- 
nated by insights from Transition Theory—specifically, the influence of 
aspects of the transition process—sıtuatıon, self, support, and strategies 

Aspects of situation—measured here as student loan burden, criteria 
influencing choice of college, and curricular focus, did affect the choice 
to volunteer While carrying student loans strongly increased the proba- 
bility that students would drop service, it also increased the likelihood 
that students would begin Our explanation for this paradox 1s that hav- 
ing loans may intensify some students’ efforts to stay closely focused on 
academics and move expeditiously through college, while loans may 
allow other students a measure of freedom to spend time on their inter- 
ests Choosing a college because of its social environment also made 
dropping service more likely 

Particular academic concentrations were supportive environments for 
the core participants Of course, this group of students, highly focused 
on education beyond the baccalaureate—aspırıng to MA, PhD, or pro- 
fessional degrees—might have selected these concentrations because 
they are highly purposeful in terms of their career direction Personal 
focus and commitment, as these aspirations suggest, are resources of self 
according to transition theory, as are the personal values that motivate 
the continuing participants Although to a lesser degree, these same re- 
sources positively influenced beginning service in college and reduced 
the chances a student would stop participating 

Social support or the lack of 1t affected the decision to begin or drop 
service For the continuing participants, more than any other group, co- 
or extra-curricular membership supported maintaining service involve- 
ment ın college While these types of activities may promote involve- 
ment, highly motivated, involved, and community-oriented students 
might self-select into them Even if this 1s the case, however, the activi- 
tıes —lıke the academic concentrations—do not detract from participa- 
tion, they strongly enhance 1t 

Students may have to work to pay for some or all of their expenses, 1f 
they are to make the transition to college In that case, paid employment 
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could be considered a coping strategy Spending discretionary time in 
paid employment negatively affected continued volunteering These 
findings on the effect of working resemble Levine and Cureton’s (1998) 
in that students’ employment appears to work in at least two ways Not 
working does not make students more likely to volunteer, however, long 
hours at work may reduce their inclination or ability to do so Working 
may reduce the likelihood of dropping service, if students’ work on cam- 
pus incorporates them into the campus environment through greater con- 
tact with peers, faculty, and staff Incorporation into the campus com- 
munity may result in increased awareness of and involvement in campus 
activities such as community service 

Spending time watching television—perhaps as an escapist strategy 
for coping with the pressures of college, makes continuing to volunteer 
less likely Because core participants may also be very involved ın their 
coursework and co- or extra-curricular activities, their available time 1s 
likely to be limited. Spending that time on watching television, would 
reduce 1ts availability for volunteering 

Alternative explanations for continuing or dropping community ser- 
vice are, of course, possible, but we do not focus on them in this study 
The college environment may fail to support students potential commu- 
nity involvement by overlooking their motivation to volunteer (Berger & 
Milem, 2002), or leaving them on their own to seek out ways to be 1n- 
volved ın service opportunities Apart from such factors, students who 
do not sustain the community service they initiated in high school may 
be intentionally breaking past ties, behaviors, and patterns (Tinto, 1987) 
Other students may choose to take time out from the volunteer experi- 
ence and decide to explore other areas of activity Some may want to 
form new connections and bonds with new communities or seek new 
ways to be involved 


Implications for Policy and Practice 


Do our findings imply that efforts to encourage service among high- 
school and college students are insignificant and developmentally futile? 
Are service experiences similar to field trips and other educational expe- 
riences that may be interesting—even memorable—but are not life- 
changing? Or 15 community service important—even if it 15 symbolic— 
simply because it honors communitarian and democratic values? Based 
on our fieldwork in which we interviewed high-school and college stu- 
dent volunteers (e g , Marks, 1994, Jones & Hill, m press), we recognize 
differences in the quantity and quality of volunteering Service experi- 
ences can be superficial or deep, ongoing commutments or one-time ef- 
forts, responsive to real social needs or superfluous, genuinely moti- 
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vated or perfunctory If they are to be transformative, however, that 1s, of 
a caliber to create core volunteers, they would need to be powerful, pro- 
foundly human, ongoing, intellectually and emotionally compelling 

While the measure of social participation we employed 1n this study 
does not discriminate among the types of service experiences in which 
the volunteers engaged or the extent of the volunteers’ personal invest- 
ment, the results do suggest important implications for policy and prac- 
tice Although students entering college with strong values of social re- 
sponsibility and for whom service 1s integral to their identities will most 
likely sustain their community service, higher education can enable 
them to continue their work in the community through service activities 
and service-learning courses Campuses have an opportunity to tap the 
expertise and experiences of these students to take leadership roles in 
community service and service learning and to encourage their peers to 
become involved 

While volunteering may not transform the student, ıt could signifi- 
cantly benefit others Painting classrooms m a public school building as 
part of an orientation program, for example, would make a huge differ- 
ence ın the lives of that school's students and teachers, but probably less 
of an impact on the volunteers themselves unless their experience led 
them to become conscious of inequities 1n school funding and aware of 
the need for reform Tutoring or mentoring students over the course of a 
school year could be a more significant experience for the volunteer be- 
cause of its duration and also because of the 1nterpersonal nature of the 
service If volunteers saw the need their service addressed as part of a big- 
ger societal picture and engaged 1n political, economic, and social analy- 
sis to understand the forces underlying adverse conditions— perhaps as 
part of a class or a reflection group—their appreciation for the 1mpor- 
tance of service and their commitment to volunteering might deepen 

Requiring community service of college students 1s not a policy we 
would recommend based on the negative effects of mandated service 
among high-school students While the requirement may also spark an 
interest in volunteering in some students who would not have otherwise 
considered service, we advocate efforts to develop positive norms for 
service among students The initiation of policies and programs that en- 
courage faculty, staff, and students to engage 1n community-based teach- 
ing, learning, and service are means to this епа The finding that encour- 
agement was positively related to service participation and the 
requirement negatively is instructive Students could be encouraged to 
become involved in community service through their academic curric- 
ula, student organizations, residence halls, campus employment, and 
advising College and university faculty and staff can assist students in 
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understanding their commitments to service and the responsibilities of 
active citizenship through the inclusion of structured reflection and 
analysis associated with community service, an important aspect rarely 
integrated 1nto high-school volunteer activities 

For those students likely to drop or initiate community service in col- 
lege, the college environment plays a potentially influential role Col- 
leges and universities can develop a culture that supports the values of 
community, citizenship, and social responsibility Both the curriculum 
and co-curriculum can reflect these values and provide many opportuni- 
ties for student involvement Specifically, these opportunities can link 
student readiness to participate with environmental stimuli to encourage 
and support such involvement (Berger & Milem, ın press) 

Because community service 1nvolvement 1s 1ncreasingly emphasized 
by both high schools and colleges and universities, understanding pat- 
terns of 1nvolvement may enable faculty and administrators to develop 
courses, policies, and programs to further enhance student development 
of social responsibility and civic engagement To the extent that commu- 
nıty service proves more efficacious for democratic attitudes and future 
civic 1nvolvement under some conditions rather than others, educators 
and policymakers have direction for practice 


Notes 


TThe Undergraduate Survey of 1993, conducted by Levine and Cureton, randomly 
sampled students at postsecondary institutions stratified by Carnegie classification, 
achieving a response rate of 66%, comprising 9100 traditional and nontraditional stu- 
dents Supported by a grant from the Lilly endowment, the survey was administered by 
the Opinion Research Corporation of Princeton 

2The distributional properties of the measure also warranted this change in that the 
proportion of students 1n the categories marked by the 3rd and particularly the 4th point 
on the scale was very small, 6 7 and 1 572, respectively 

3In determining our choice for the high-school service variable, we had the option of 
constructing a measure parallel to the college measure based on several similarly spe- 
cific NELS 88 items A major difficulty with that option in our view was the scope of the 
measure Because it focused on service during “the past two years,” a respondent could 
answer ın the affirmative if he or she had been involved 1n any service at all as far back 
as tenth grade We chose the less specific measure because 1t focused exclusively on 
Grade 12 service Our reasons for preferring the Grade 12 focus are threefold (1) to ad- 
dress the findings of the HERI surveys of college freshmen, which queried students on 
their senior year service and noted the disyuncture between volunteering at that time 
point and the intention to volunteer 1n college, (2) to examine the 1mplications for vol- 
unteering inherent 1n the transition between senior year 1n high school and college, and 
(3) given our interest in distinguishing between core and segmental volunteers, to mves- 
tigate the influence on future volunteering of Grade 10 service 

*Because the number of American Indians and Alaskans in the sample 1s so small, we 
have not constructed a separate category for these students 

5The low Cronbach's alpha of 0 55 indicates that the reliability or internal consis- 
tency of the measure of Social Responsibility 15 weak Low reliability may attenuate the 
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relationship of the independent variable to the dependent variable and, at the same time, 
ıt may enhance that relationship for another independent variable in the model (Osborne 
& Waters, 2002) In this instance, however, the component items of Social Responsibil- 
ity do have face validity Moreover, the relationship of the Social Responsibility measure 
to the three dependent variables ıs reasonable and consistent 

6Because the Cronbach’s alpha of 0 57 for Social Environment 1 low (cf Note 5), the 
hypothesized relationships may be affected somewhat by the limited internal consis- 
tency of the Social Environment measure 

"Thus finding 1s quite surprising given the emphasis NAIS schools have put on ın- 
volving their students in community service (Marks, 1994) One possible explanation 
may be that these students completed requirements and school expectations for service 
early in high school In that case, they may have dropped service during senior year in 
high school, but returned to it in college 
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Tangles in the Tapestry 


Cultural Barriers to Graduate Student Unionizatıon 


Introduction 


The cultural landscape of graduate employee life 
in the research university faces significant change Ten years ago just a 
handful of recognized graduate employee unions existed Today, more 
than two dozen campuses have recognized unions and another two 
dozen or so are in the process of organizing graduate student employees 
(Rhoades & Rhoads, 2003) There are indications that graduate student 
unions have reached a critical mass, tripling their membership to almost 
40,000 students (Smallwood, 2001) Consequently, umonization among 
graduate employees, especially teaching assistants, shows no signs of 
slowing, with numerous mobilizing campaigns under way at the tume of 
finalizing this article (Smallwood, 2001, Van Der Werf, 2001) Addition- 
ally, although union activity has taken place mostly at public research 
universities, graduate employees at private institutions such as Yale and 
NYU have also had some success ın unionizing At NYU, for example, 
the Graduate Student Organizing Committee (GSOC) affiliated with the 
United Auto Workers (UAW) and gained official recognition from the 
university in March of 2001 
Nationwide, graduate student employees have demanded the same 
rights accorded to other unionized workers collective bargaining, rea- 
sonable workload, pay increases, health benefits, and grievance proce- 
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dures (Barba, 1994b) Graduate students now gather regularly at the 
Coalition of Graduate Employee Union's (CGEU) annual meeting to 
discuss work-related issues and advance collective action Also, long- 
standing graduate unions at the University of Michigan, University of 
Wisconsin, and University of Oregon serve as valuable contacts for 
more recent organizing (Rhoades & Rhoads, 2003) 

Despite the obvious strength of the movement, graduate student 
unionization efforts have encountered significant resistance This should 
not be too surprising given that conflict 1s inevitable when introducing 
change to the academy (Tierney, 1993, 1999) Perhaps Nathan Glazer’s 
words three decades removed remain quite compelling “In the end, it 1s 
rather easier to change the world than the university” (1970, p 193) In- 
deed, structural components of the academy, including academic depart- 
ments, are seen as difficult 1f not impossible to transform (Birnbaum, 
1988, Tierney, 1999) 

Resistance to change efforts not only arise from structures within an 
organization, but also from members who support them, including ad- 
ministrators, faculty, and students (Astin, 2001) However, the actions of 
organizational participants need to be understood within the larger 
framework of culture The norms, values, beliefs, and attitudes embed- 
ded in the daily lives of institutional actors give meaning to an organiza- 
tion and, 1n part, represent what has come to be known as “organiza- 
tional culture" (Tierney, 1988) Consequently, it ıs difficult to 
understand change and resistance without taking into account the culture 
of a particular organization 

As an emergent phenomenon, graduate student unionization may be 
understood as a form of change that challenges the cultural fabric of the 
academy Arguably, making sense of how unionization interacts with the 
norms, values, beliefs, traditions, and so forth existing within the acad- 
emy 1s imperative to understanding the phenomenon itself 

With the preceding in mind, we seek to better understand cultural bar- 
riers to graduate employee uniomzing This is important for two rea- 
sons First, knowledge of cultural barriers may be helpful to graduate 
students and university officials who seek to facilitate collective orga- 
nizing While it is the exception and not the rule for universities to 
openly support graduate employee organizing, certainly lack of 1nforma- 
tion should not be the reason for such resistance Second, more ad- 
vanced knowledge of cultural barriers to unionization 1s likely to expe- 
dite university compliance if a graduate employee contract 1s 
collectively negotiated between a union and a particular institution 

In analyzing barriers to graduate student unionization, we employ cul- 
tural understandings of organizational life, drawing on the significant 
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body of literature on organizational culture (hence, we speak of the bar- 
riers as “cultural barriers”) Methodologically speaking, we employ a 
case study approach as we examine graduate employee unionization 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, in the midst of contract 
implementation 


Graduate Employee Unionization 


The literature on graduate employee unionization has primarily ad- 
dressed four areas, including potential benefits and shortcomings of 
unionization for graduate students and the academy, university debates 
about the proper role and identity of graduate student employees, the 
historical, political, and social influences of unionization efforts, and 
specific instances of collective bargaining 

The graduate student labor movement 1s often traced back to 1969, 
when organizers of the Teaching Assistants Association at the University 
of Wisconsin are credited as being the first graduate student organization 
to successfully unionize (Saltzman, 2000) Others, such as the University 
of Oregon and the University of Michigan, were soon to follow (Hays, 
1977) Although graduate employees have sought representation for the 
past four decades, successful organizing has burgeoned 1n the 1990s 
(Rhoades & Rhoads, 2003, Saltzman, 2000, Smallwood, 2001) 

Early graduate employee labor movements, such as those at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1969 and at the University of California at 
Berkeley ın 1965 (a union was not successfully formed at the time), have 
been attributed 1n part to the prevailing student movement of the times 
(Rhoades & Rhoads, 2003, Saltzman, 2000) Barba (19942) suggested 
that ın addition to the highly politicized state of graduate students in the 
1960s, budget crises ın the mid 1970s also precipitated graduate student 
labor movements Bread and butter concerns as well as the heightened 
social consciousness of the early student organizers are still reflected 1n 
recent unionization activities (Rhoades öz Rhoads, 2003) Most of the 
key 1ssues that motivated students 1n the past are still of concern today 
reasonable workloads, fair wages, improved health care, and impartial 
grievance procedures (Barba, 1994a, 1994b, Jannette & Joseph, 1994, 
Lockhart, 1989, Saltzman, 2000, Vaughn, 1998, Villa, 1991) 

In terms of potential benefits and shortcomings, some faculty and ad- 
ministrators have voiced concerns that standards of academic quality 
may be threatened by unionization 1f departments have to hire graduate 
students based upon seniority and not scholarly merit (Vaughn, 1998) 
However, many of these concerns have not been realized at universities 
where graduate employee unions have existed for many years (Rhoades 
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& Rhoads, 2003) Additionally, scholars have discussed administrative 
concerns about the potential threat a union environment poses to stu- 
dent-faculty relationships (Barba 1994a, 1994b, Hays, 1977, Lockhart, 
1989). This argument has been countered by Hewitt (1999), who sur- 
veyed some 300 faculty at five universities with graduate employee 
unions and found that 92% do not believe that unions make it more dif- 
ficult to instruct graduate students He also found that an overwhelming 
majority supports the rights of graduate employees to unionize 

A portion of the literature on graduate employee unionizing focuses on 
a reoccurring barrier to organizing activities centered around the confus- 
ing position graduate assistants occupy as both students and employees 
(Barba 1994a, 1994b, Rhoades, 1999, Rhoades & Rhoads, 2003, Villa, 
1991) Admınıstratıons, often resistant to graduate student organizing, 
have made the case to labor relations boards and the courts that graduate 
assistants are apprentices, not employees (Rhoades, 1999) Such argu- 
ments have generally emphasized the academic nature of graduate stu- 
dent positions (Villa, 1991) Administrators have also pointed out that 
graduate assistantships are part of the financial aid package offered to 
students and that such stipends amount to more money than part-time 
faculty are likely to receive for similar work (Villa, 1991) Universities, 
though, often find themselves caught ın contradictory positions For ex- 
ample, Rhoades (1999) points out that student status within the Univer- 
sity of California has varied depending upon the economic benefits at- 
tached to different designations For example, the UC system President 
Richard Atkinson argued to the state employment board that collective 
bargaining rights should be denied to graduate students because they 
were apprentices and not employees At the same time, UC administra- 
tors claimed that students who were paid through the university were 
necessarily employees and therefore the university claimed the right to 
own any intellectual property created by the student employee 

Rhoades (1999) further notes that graduate students also make ironic 
demands Some students are simultaneously working for employee sta- 
tus while at the same time pushing for greater apprenticeship rights by 
asking faculty to assume a greater mentorship role The conundrum for 
many graduate students 1s that their apprenticeship has turned into what 
they see as exploitation (Nelson, 1995) This 1s especially egregious in a 
job market where apprenticeship may not lead to employment When 
graduate students at Yale began communicating about their work condi- 
tions, they learned that what some students had thought of as “unique” 
situations were really “systemic injustices” that revealed common abuse 
of graduate student work (Tannette & Joseph, 1994) 

Despite the growth and success of unionization in addressing campus 
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labor issues, not all graduate employees are ın favor of collective action, 
and within the majority of higher education institutions that employ 
graduate students there has not been serious discussion of unionizing 
(Barba, 1994b, Vaughn, 1998). Graduate student employees may be 
thwarted from unionizing by rigid state laws that still deny employee sta- 
tus to those whose work 1s related to their enrollment as students (Saltz- 
man, 2000) It 1s also possible that students worry that unionization will 
erode graduate student social status, and some may feel that getting 1n- 
volved in unionization is a gamble (Vaughn, 1998) For example, stu- 
dents may fear that being active 1n union organizing will negatively label 
them and harm their chances for future employment within the academy 
There ıs a particular “idiosyncrasy” of graduate employee unions, as op- 
posed to the typical collective bargaining unit, since graduate students 
recognize their state as temporary Graduate students are not facing an 
“interminable future” without rights, since they will eventually finish 
their degrees, run out of funding, or change careers (Vaughn, 1998). 

In summarizing the extant literature on graduate employee unioniza- 
tion, one gains only minimal understanding of key barriers to graduate 
student unionizing efforts, including barriers to the successful imple- 
mentation of a negotiated agreement Clearly, empirically based under- 
standings of the process of graduate employee unionization are needed 
Thus, ın what follows we offer a theoretical framework for examining 
cultural barners to graduate employee unionization 


Organizational Culture 


The study of colleges and universities as cultures has become central 
to organizational analyses ın higher education (Chaffee & Tierney, 1988, 
Tierney, 1988) In examining scholarly conceptions of culture, however, 
Kuh and Whitt (1988) have observed that there are as many definitions 
of culture as there are scholars studying the phenomenon Consequently, 
we review some of the background associated with organizational cul- 
ture as a theoretical framework Ultimately, though, we intend to clarify 
our position by employing Schein's (1992) framework for thinking 
about culture. 

The study of organizational cultures emerged in the 1970s and has 
gained prominence over subsequent decades (Morgan, 1986) The 1mpe- 
tus for such studies rested ın the effort by U S organizational analysts to 
make sense of the country’s declining economic influence and the grow- 
ing strength of the Japanese economy (Ouchi, 1981) In addition, ın- 
creasing multidisciplinary approaches to organizational inquiry, particu- 
larly from anthropological and sociological perspectives, led to greater 
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attention to elements of organizational life typically associated with cul- 
ture, including rituals, symbols, beliefs, and interpretations In time, 
analytical theories of culture came to influence organizational analyses 
of colleges and universities (Bergquist, 1992, Kuh & Whitt, 1988; 
Masland, 1985, Tierney, 1988) 

Although cultural paradigms have proliferated over the past two 
decades, agreement about the essentials of organizational culture does 
not come easily Deal and Kennedy (1983) argued that culture 1s by def- 
inition implicit, hard to characterize, and taken for granted A commonly 
held view of culture includes the norms, values, beliefs, ceremonies, tra- 
ditions, and symbols that constitute a particular organization (Bolman & 
Deal, 1997). But, culture also may be seen as the shared assumptions 
held by individuals participating in a given organization (Morgan, 
1986) Such assumptions may be observed in various symbols or rituals 
to which deep meanings often are assigned 

Culture 1s formed and reflected by members of an organization 
through everyday activities (Deal & Kennedy, 1983, Masland, 1985, 
Schwartz & Davis, 1981, Tierney, 1988) In part, the people who make 
up the organization create culture through their interpretations of daily 
events as well as through their understandings and actions linked to the 
organization's history and 1mportant symbols (Tierney, 1988) Interpre- 
tations may differ on several levels, between individuals, departments, 
institutions, and so forth In this regard, culture may be viewed as an 1n- 
terconnected web that 1s understood by recognizing both the underlying 
structure and the participants’ actions and interpretations (Geertz, 1973) 

For the purposes of this study, we have found Schein's (1992) discus- 
sion of the three levels of culture most helpful Schein argues that cul- 
ture may be seen as existing at three different levels—the level of artı- 
facts, the level of espoused values, and the level of basic assumptions 
Artifacts consist of organizational structures and processes and 1nclude 
group behaviors, norms, or rituals Within the level of artifacts, norms 
speak to the various actions that become central to organization life but 
have yet to achieve the deeper meanings conveyed by rituals and tradi- 
tions A student speaking with her or his advisor about possible courses 
for the upcoming semester 1s an example of a commonly accepted norm 
Rituals share the behavioral elements of norms but convey a deeper 
meaning Traditions are simular to rituals, but tend to be more formalized 
and grandiose. 

Within the levels of values and assumptions, myths, beliefs, attitudes, 
and feelings comprise key elements of the interpretive dimension Es- 
poused values reflect the group's shared values or beliefs These values 
or beliefs can be articulated at the conscious level and are identifiable by 
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members of the group These aspects of organizational life convey deep 
meanings that at times may be difficult to explain from a rational per- 
spective (indeed, basic assumptions may not be recognized at all') 

More deeply embedded, and less conscious than espoused values, are 
the basic assumptions These implicit assumptions guide behavior as 
well as thoughts, feelings, and reactions to events, experiences, and 
ideas Beliefs may be part of complex and deeply felt value systems, per- 
haps linked to one's religion or other ideologies Myths project complex 
stories and narratives about organizational actors and histories that rein- 
force particular understandings about the organization (Clark, 1972) 

These levels are highly interactive and dynamic Symbols may call to 
mind powerful emotions such as anger or compassion Rituals have em- 
bedded assumptions about how and why certain behaviors are practiced 
Students are excused from class attendance to observe national holidays 
based on assumptions about the importance of honoring religious or pa- 
triotic occasions Hence, culture, as expressed by Schein, may be under- 
stood from the perspective of one or more of the three levels In addi- 
tion, examining one level 1s likely to shed light on the other levels 
Although each of the three levels 1s distinguishable, the levels are also 
closely interwoven That 1s, each of the levels of culture 1s to be under- 
stood ın relation to the other levels, as they interrelate and reinforce an 
organization’s culture Schein’s model thus provides an exceptional set 
of constructs for making sense of the complexities of culture 


Background 


The study 1s situated at the University of California, Los Angeles 
(UCLA), a Doctoral Extensive university with an undergraduate popula- 
tion of roughly 25,000 and a graduate student body of over 7,000 
UCLA is, of course, part of the larger University of California (UC) sys- 
tem that includes universities in Berkeley, Davis, Irvine, Riverside, 
Santa Barbara, Santa Cruz, San Diego, and San Francisco 

Although graduate student unionization efforts within the UC system 
originated from activity at the UC Berkeley campus, predominantly in 
the early 1960s, the latter stages of this process reflected more of a sys- 
temwide student effort, with graduate students often joining forces with 
undergraduate readers and tutors In terms of unionization activity spe- 
cific to the UCLA campus, graduate employees sought to unionize in 
1977, affiliating with the American Federation of Teachers (AFT) But as 
was the case elsewhere within the UC system, graduate students were 
unable to gain recognition from the UC administration This has been the 
story of graduate student initiatives throughout the ’60s, ’70s, and '80s 
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It was not until 1989 that the UC administration temporarily recognized 
the union, which by now had affiliated with the United Auto Workers 
(UAW) But temporary recognition was removed after the California 
Public Employment Relations Board (PERB) ruled ın favor of the uni- 
versity, essentially saying that the university was not required by law to 
recognize the graduate employee union Over the next several years 
cases were adjudicated, appealed, and reopened, with the key decision 
coming ın 1999, when the California PERB finally recogmzed UCLA’s 
SAGE (Student Association of Graduate Employees), thus opening the 
door to graduate student unionization throughout the UC system 

Union recognition proved to be only half the battle as the eight gradu- 
ate employee bargaining units for the UC universities locked heads with 
the administration for months Finally, after more than a year of acrimo- 
nious debates, the UC administration and the graduate employee union 
reached a contract agreement 1n May of 2000 In the fall of the same 
year, the contract took effect throughout the UC system The thrust of 
the contract, as 1t pertaıns to the UCLA campus, focuses on the follow- 
ing pomts positions covered by the contract (all employed readers, tu- 
tors, teaching assistants campuswide), advanced posting of available 
graduate positions, formal appointment procedures, formalızed evalua- 
tion procedures, workload guidelines, a formal grievance procedure, 
wage increases, and fee remissions The challenge for the university has 
been passing on these new guidelines to appropriate faculty and staff 
and, of course, ensuring their compliance This, 1n part, 1s what our 
study seeks to examine by focusing on various cultural barriers 

The basic research questions guiding this study may be stated as fol- 
lows What are the organizational barriers to graduate student unioniza- 
tion? How might these barriers be understood from a cultural perspec- 
tive? Tvvo additional questions helped galvanıze the study What are the 
benefits to examining graduate student unionization from a cultural per- 
spective? What kind of guidance might a cultural approach to organiza- 
tions suggest 1n terms of understanding graduate employee unionization 
and administrative response? 


Method 


Given the emerging nature of the phenomenon as well as the contex- 
tual complexity associated with understanding organizational culture 
and change, a flexible data collection and analytical approach was 
needed Accordingly, we chose case study as an appropriate method 
Case study methodology, as Yin (1989) argues, 1s well suited to study a 
phenomenon that 1s somewhat ambiguous ın nature Furthermore, the 
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qualitative aspects of case study methods are most helpful in examining 
the experiences and perceptions of graduate students, faculty, and ad- 
ministrators at the university 

The team of researchers collaboratively designed and implemented this 
study, including analysis and interpretation of the data Overall, the col- 
laborative process allowed the study to take shape iteratively Most impor- 
tantly, the study benefitted from ongoing interaction around theory and 
method For example, the team continually revised the kinds of theoretical 
assumptions used to make sense of the project As our knowledge of the 
subject area grew, we found it necessary to revisit earlier assumptions that 
had guided our thinking This 15 in keeping with one of the strengths of 
qualitative methodology—flexibility (Bogdan & Biklen, 1998) 


Participants 


In terms of data collection, we relied primarily on formal, structured 
interviews, although considerable documents, including the union con- 
tract, were also collected and analyzed Participants were purposely 
sampled from the Graduate School of Education and Information Stud- 
les (GSE öz IS) and the College of Letters and Sciences (L & S) Be- 
cause the arts and humanities (L & S), social sciences (L & S), natural 
sciences (L & S), and professional studies (GSE & IS) are represented 
by these two schools (L & S and GSE & IS), we believed it to have cap- 
tured a wide range of academic fields at the university 

In order to address our research questions, interview participants were 
selected based on their likelihood of meeting at least one of the following 
criteria involvement in graduate employee organizing, extensive partıcı- 
pation as or knowledge of the teaching assistant role, knowledge of the 
unionization process and its outcomes, involvement in the administration 
of the union contract, and involvement with teaching assistants while 
serving on the faculty In all, we interviewed 34 participants, consisting 
of 19 graduate students, 9 administrators, and 6 faculty Among these 
participants, 7 were from GSEI & IS (education) and 27 were from L & 
S (arts and humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences) Our sample 
consisted of 17 males and 17 females Our wide selection follows Geert’s 
(1998) argument that an organization’s culture 1s assumed to reside 1n all 
members, not only its managers or chief executives, and that information 
from the culture should be collected from samples of all groups 


Procedures 
Each of the interviews began with elicitations concerning the partici- 
pants’ knowledge of and experience with the graduate student unioniza- 
tion process We also asked participants about how other members of 
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their group (graduate students, faculty, or administrators) perceive the 
other two groups as 1t relates to the unionization process Opinions of 
how unionization has affected, and could potentially affect, working re- 
lationships among their colleagues and with those outside their immedi- 
ate group gradually followed at the subjects’ own pace Here we follow 
Riessman's (1993) suggestion that it 15 beneficial to employ less struc- . 
ture ın the interest of giving more control to respondents Therefore, we 
had broad topics in mind, while trying to maintain flexibility in the se- 
quence of topics and allowing other unexpected topics to arise 


Data Analysis 


Data analysis involved developing an informal list of codes based on 
an initial reading of the transcripts The initial codes thus were derived 
inductively from the data and reflect Patton’s (1990) emphasis on the in- 
ductive strengths of qualitative analysis The next step involved teams of 
two researchers working together to code a subset of the typed tran- 
scripts The initial coding was done individually, but then the coding 
teams were brought together to reach consensus on the various coding 
categories applied to the transcripts Where differences were evident, the 
coding teams resolved the differences through discussion When consen- 
sus could not be reached, a data category was simply coded as evidenc- 
mg multiple characteristics The use of multiple raters during the coding 
phase of the project increases interrater reliability and adds to the trust- 
worthiness of the findings (Bernard, 2000, Creswell, 1998, Lincoln & 
Guba, 1985) 

Once all transcripts were coded, the research team came together to 
identify the key categories around which the findings would be orga- 
nized This process involved both deductive and inductive processes 
Deductive strategies were used as guides for organizing the data 1n that 
we examined the data categories in light of our theoretical perspective 
Specifically, we used cultural constructs from Schein (1992) —artifacts, 
values, and underlying assumptions—as a way to think about the coded 
data Simultaneously, and in a somewhat dialectical fashion, we allowed 
the data to inductively guide our thinking about the relative strength and 
importance of the various cultural constructs 


Findings 


Although Schein’s three cultural levels provided a set of constructs 
for thinking about our data deductively, additional cross-cutting themes 
emerged around three dominant subcultures within the academy—stu- 
dent (graduate student), faculty, and administrative subcultures (we 
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came to these categories somewhat inductively, but we could have easily 
drawn similar conclusions based on the higher education literature, 
Hartnett & Centra, 1974, Kuh & Whitt, 1988) In essence, we found that 
the various aspects of culture as delineated by Schein were experienced 
and represented 1n different ways depending on one’s position within the 
graduate student, faculty, or administrative subcultures Consequently, 
ın each of the subcultural categories, we apply Schein's model, focusing 
on artifacts, espoused values, and underlying assumptions Finally, 1n- 
spired by the metaphor of “culture as a tapestry" (Kuh & VVhitt, 1988), 
we constructed a conceptual framework focusing on how artifacts, val- 
ues, and assumptions associated with the various subcultures act as bar- 
riers to graduate student unionization Hence, we think of these barriers 
as "tangles" 1n the cultural tapestry (see Figure 1) The "x" figures rep- 
resent the barriers, or “tangles” that umpede graduate student unioniza- 
tion While we treat these three subcultures as somewhat distinct for an- 
alytical purposes, the actuality ıs that there 1s much interaction, as will 
be demonstrated ın the following sections 


Graduate Student Subculture 


A central aspect of the graduate student subculture as it relates to 
unionization is the temporary organizational status of graduate students 
Most graduate students are preparing to assume new roles within the 
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world of professional work Many see little reason to get involved in 
unionizing given that they aspire to leave their role as graduate employ- 
ees Their temporary status, combined with heavy academic and em- 
ployment obligations, further encourages them to quickly proceed to- 
ward degree completion, forsaking as many distractions as possible 
along the way As one graduate student organizer explained, “It takes a 
lot of time and energy to do your course work and in later stages, to do 
your dissertation And so it’s hard to budget enough time to do your aca- 
demic work and be involved 1n union activities I had to make a con- 
scious choice to cut back on my union involvement in order to get out of 
here” A second graduate student noted, “Some students thought that the 
union was a big waste of tıme That we should get our work done and get 
out of here” 

As a consequence of being somewhat transient and being engaged in 
preparatory endeavors, graduate students value leaving graduate school 
and progressing to different opportunities in their lives The comments 
from one student ın particular speak to this issue “Unlike other jobs 
where you get paid more the longer you stay, there 1s no incentive for 
a graduate student to stay long So the more qualified you are sug- 
gests that you are probably expected to be on your way out” An under- 
lying assumption linked to their temporary organizational status 1s a 
sense that being overworked and underpaid 1s to be expected As one 
graduate employee admitted, “I think some of my peers, especially in 
the sciences see themselves as temporarily marginalized workers and 
can tolerate this because they know something better awaits Шет” 

A second barrier linked to the graduate student subculture centers 
around the multiple and sometimes conflicting roles graduate student 
employees fill Graduate students have responsibilities as students and 
therefore are concerned with their academic work Additionally, gradu- 
ate students serving as teaching assistants have significant responsibili- 
ties in educating undergraduates Balancing these roles 1s challenging, 
and different campus constituencies define such roles in varying ways 
For example, administrators often view graduate student TAs as “ap- 
prentices,” describing the TA position as a “learning experience " Some 
administrators point out that graduate student employment opportunities 
are part of the financial aid package offered to students Conversely, 
graduate student organizers who see such definitions undermining their 
status as workers reject the notion of the teaching assistantship as pri- 
marily a learning experience 

Even among graduate students there are conflicting values placed on 
their role as a TA Some graduate students feel that "being a TA 1s part of 
the process of being a graduate student" Others clearly differentiate 
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their role as students and their work as teaching assistants A graduate 
student organizer elaborates this latter position 


When I’m teaching, and grading, or speaking 1n front of a class, or talking 
with students during office hours, or emailing students about assignments, 
then I’m a teacher and a worker When I’m talking to my advisor, or working 
on my dissertation, or reading for one of my classes, then I’m a student 

It's pretty easy for me to distinguish them The only reason 1t 15 even an issue 
1s that being a student 1s a requirement to get the job If I don’t show up 
to teach my class they won’t kick me out of the PhD program They might 
fire me They are separate things 


The assumption expressed by the preceding student 1s that while the 
multiple roles related to being a graduate student may at times be quite 
complex, the roles nonetheless can be separated and understood as dif- 
ferent kinds of activities Such an assumption challenges administrative 
views of the TA position as more or less an apprenticeship Given the 
contentiousness surrounding assumptions about the nature of the 
TAship, it 1s easy to see why one might consider the complexity of the 
TA role as a barrier to unionization 

Passive resistance 1s a third identifiable artifact that represents a barrier 
to graduate student unionization Although graduate students did not resist 
unionization efforts, many chose not to participate ın organızıng One ex- 
planation is that graduate students value their location within a profes- 
sional class Although they may define their location as a graduate em- 
ployee as somewhat marginalized by comparison to their faculty mentors, 
graduate students nonetheless view their work as falling within the realm 
of professional activity Relatedly, graduate students often embrace the as- 
sumption that professionals do not organize Comments such as “Unions 
are for blue-collar workers” are not uncommon among graduate students 
Reflecting this perspective, one graduate student commented, “There’s a 
sense that strikes don't work and it’s really couched ın these terms that the 
university 1s not a factory and the industrial model doesn’t work here " 
Faced with apathy, bordering on disdain at times, overcoming assump- 
tions about unions and the nature of academic work serves as a major 
challenge in mobilizing graduate students 


Faculty Subculture 


A key artifact representing a barrier to graduate student unionization 1s 
tied to the loosely coupled structure of academic life, especially at mayor 
research universities Linked to the loosely coupled structure 1s a high 
degree of faculty autonomy, enabling professors to make many of their 
own choices regarding the nature of their work A faculty member al- 
ludes to the loosely coupled quality of academic life “The university 1s a 
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funny place to work It’s not like you can walk around and see everyone 
who’s working People are spread out all over the place and they’re doing 
all different kinds of jobs And it’s not as though everyone 15 going ın and 
out of the same entrance, and they have so many different tıme com- 
mitments ” Loose coupling 1s also reflected in the high degree of auton- 
omy afforded to professors at research universities such as UCLA Fac- 
ulty autonomy has particular relevance to graduate students, given that 
faculty have significant power ın shaping their relationships with gradu- 
ate students As one professor explained, “Many faculty simply do not 
want to alter their routine or normal way of doing things and they really 
don't have to” A second faculty member addressed the limits of graduate 
student unionizing, given the autonomy of faculty to make decisions con- 
cerning their relationships with graduate student workers. “There will be 
no changes in relationships For faculty members, the union issue 1s tan- 
gential It doesn’t affect us either positively or negatively. If students ever 
have a problem with working with us or feeling overworked, the simplest 
and most effective way to remedy this 15 simply not to TA or work for 
that faculty member anymore” And a third faculty member flatly stated, 
“The contract won’t be followed closely People may pay lip service to it, 
but things won’t change This contract could limit everyone’s flexibility 
We are ın academia We should have the autonomy to make our own de- 
cisions without having to follow all these rules and criteria” 

Loose coupling can lead to inertia at times, especially given that fac- 
ulty may choose to resist change simply out of fear of disruption Con- 
sequently, some faculty at UCLA have not been openly supportive of 
graduate student unionization, 1n part because of their resistance to orga- 
nizational change ın general The following comments from a faculty 
member speak to the issues raised here 


The fact that there 1s resistance to unionization cannot be attributed to a lack 
of caring about graduate student concerns among the faculty but rather the 
inertia that faculty have when it comes to changes People don’t want to hear 
it They are resistant to change The union 1$ trying to break into this en- 
trenched group As a collective, it 1s hard to truly rally around change Once 
you are here, you don’t want people changing things on you You want to 
continue to do it your way 


The preceding faculty member captures an important value many faculty 
hold having a degree of control over the complex nature of their work- 
ing lives In many ways, faculty view themselves as “individualists” 
having the ability and authority to make decisions most suitable to their 
own professional interests Giving up too much control to other organi- 
zational forces, 1ncluding graduate employee unions, 1s seen as poten- 
tially disruptive Thus, the underlying assumption here 1s that change 1s 
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likely to interfere with how faculty traditionally carry out their work 
Another assumption here 1s that faculty have the right to make decisions 
about the nature of their working lives 


Administrative Subculture 


Within the domain of the administrative subculture, a major artifact 
seen as a potential barrier to graduate student unionization is a form of 
administrative control bordering at times on paternalism Administrators 
in this study tended to view their role as caretakers for the university 
Graduate students engaged 1n negotiations with the administration per- 
ceived caretaking as an expression of paternalism For example, some 
administrators expressed incredulity towards the unionization process, 
believing that the administration was best suited for caring for graduate 
students and their needs Many felt that programs and procedures al- 
ready in place could meet the needs of graduate students 

Paternalism was most evident during contract negotiations, after the 
graduate student union had already won recognition For example, one 
administrator spoke of the time and effort that went into educating grad- 
uate students about how negotiations are supposed to work “A lot of the 
time was spent on us educating the graduate students on what negotia- 
tions are all about” Another questioned the understanding graduate stu- 
dents have of the union’s commitment to them “The students who are 
bargaining don’t have a clue that the union may have little interest in 
TAs” Others mentioned that graduate student negotiators did not seem 
to understand that they must give something up 1n order to get some- 
thing from the university 

The espoused value associated with administrative control 1s linked to 
the commitment administrators have to the university and the important 
role they see themselves playing ın directing the organization In short, 
they place great value on their role 1n shaping the nature of the univer- 
sity The underlying assumption 1s that administrators in many ways de- 
fine themselves as the university, often employing the terms “we” ın dıs- 
cussing the institution Interestingly, no other group participating in this 
study used the pronoun “we” in describing the university The strong 
identification with the institution in part explains administrative resis- 
tance to graduate student unionization, given that a union has the ability 
to exert influence over the organization 


Discussion 


An empirical examination of graduate student unionization 1s both 
timely and necessary, especially considering the increased organizing 
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activity at universities nationwide and the little empirical evidence that 
exists ın understanding this growing movement Our major research 
questions were as follows What are the organizational barriers to grad- 
uate student unionization? How might these barriers be understood 
from a cultural perspective? As demonstrated 1n our findings, we identi- 
fied many barriers according to each of the three major subcultures 
(graduate students, faculty, and administrators) and showed how these 
barriers could be framed according to Schein's three levels of culture In 
the following sections we discuss these findings in greater depth Here, 
we also address our subquestions What are the benefits to examining 
graduate student unionization from a cultural perspective? What kind of 
guidance might a cultural approach to organizations suggest in terms 
of understanding graduate employee unionization and administrative 
response? We then discuss how our cultural approach can guide and 
benefit the study of graduate student untonization 


Graduate Student Subculture 


Within the graduate student subculture, barriers to union organizing 
and participation mostly revolve around issues linked to the temporary 
employment status of graduate students combined with their multiple 
roles as students and employees Graduate student employees who per- 
ceive themselves as apprentices and are willing to accept marginality 
during their academic careers as graduate students tend to regard their 
TA duties as part of their learning experience 

These findings shed much light on the most observable barrier to 
graduate student unionization nonparticipation Similar to other gradu- 
ate student unionization movements, only a self-selected few actively 
take on the challenge towards unionization While all employed readers, 
tutors, and teaching assistants were directly affected by the unionization 
contract, we encountered some difficulty in identifying individuals who 
were directly involved in the unionization process or understood the 
contract well enough to comment on it Our findings indicate that one of 
the major reasons for the lack of extensive participation in the unioniza- 
tion process was students’ perception that unionization does not carry 
long-term benefits, particularly considering their short-term stay at the 
university Students also felt any difficulties they temporarily encoun- 
tered as TAs as being simply part of their socialization process 

Interestingly, graduate students did not feel that unionization nega- 
tively affected their relationships with their professors This non-barrier 
was somewhat unexpected, given that scholars anticipated that the union 
environment would threaten student-faculty relationships (Barba, 1994a, 
1994b, Hays, 1977, Lockhart, 1989) Instead, the students resounded 
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that their interactions with faculty were not adversely affected This 
finding supports Hewitt’s (1999) research that faculty generally do not 
perceive their interactions with students as being negatively affected by 
unionization A few students even commented that some results of 
unionization—eased workload and better working conditions—im- 
proved their performance and, consequently, their relations with faculty 
One possible explanation might be that unionization contractually limits 
time and energy on teaching, and graduate students are thus able to de- 
vote themselves more towards other commitments, such as research pro- 
jects and other scholarship endeavors Particularly, given that Doctoral 
Extensive institutions like UCLA share a strong commitment to re- 
search, unionization might even have facilitated improved working rela- 
tionships between faculty and graduate students Whereas research posi- 
tions are necessary for socialization into academic careers 1n research 
institutions, teaching positions are often not considered a requisite for 
professional development (Weidman, Twale, & Stein, 2001) Another 
explanation might be that the power differential between faculty and stu- 
dents are so imbedded, potential changes ın their relationships were dıs- 
missed Any potential threat on faculty-student relationships that union- 
ization posed might have been immediately addressed or avoided 


Faculty Subculture 


Within the faculty subculture, the relative autonomy of faculty roles 
and responsibilities, combined with a loosely coupled system of a major 
research university such as UCLA, serve as significant barriers to grad- 
uate student unionization Professional autonomy and emphasis on re- 
search (over teaching) reflect deeply held beliefs and underlying as- 
sumptions that perpetuate faculty apathy relevant to graduate student 
unionizing Research suggests that these kind of values are found at 
other large research universities where graduate students are presumably 
to be employed as instructors (Clark, 1987) Logically, it is reasonable 
to assume that the barriers within the faculty subculture identified here 
will also occur at other large research universities where graduate stu- 
dent organizing 1s likely to take place 

The lack of involvement of faculty in organizational concerns associ- 
ated with graduate student unionization calls to mind the classic “cos- 
mopolitan” professor Cosmopolitans tend to be disengaged 1n local in- 
stitutional affairs, while devoting significant attention to disciplinary 
interests extending beyond the local institution (Clark, 1987, Gouldner, 
1957, Merton, 1957) For the cosmopolitans, large research universities 
such as UCLA provide a home base, whereby they can explore and ad- 
vance their research endeavors Given their relative autonomy combined 
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with reward structures that privilege research, faculty at such institutions 
are often less committed to teaching and disinterested in administrative 
matters For these faculty, graduate students have become a key resource 
ın meeting undergraduate teaching responsibilities However, graduate 
student unionization poses a challenge to many of the long-standing 
practices associated with faculty supervision of and work with teaching 
assistants Thus, for cosmopolitans ıt may seem easier to turn to beliefs 
and assumptions about faculty autonomy rather than face administrative 
responsibilities linked to changing relationships between the university 
and graduate student employees 


Administrative Subculture 


Turning to the administrative subculture, 1t 1s important to note that 
administrators now deal with much of the governance within the large 
research university Given that cosmopolitan faculty are primarily re- 
sponsive to the needs of their disciplinary field, administrators take on a 
considerable burden of the 1nstitution's affairs The tasks and responsi- 
bilities that administrators at UCLA carry are more complex and de- 
manding than the administrative needs at smaller, less complex colleges 
Because of their closeness to and responsibility for many of the most 
pressing organizational issues, administrators tend to see themselves as 
the university At UCLA, it has been the administration that mostly has 
dealt with the dilemmas raised by graduate student unionization, includ- 
ing the significant economic and logistical issues None too surprisingly, 
cultural barriers to graduate student unionization visible within the ad- 
munistrative subculture are intricately linked to a perception of their role 
as caretakers 

The paternalistic attitude from most administrators combined with 
their direct dealings with unionization leaders appears to create greater 
conflict for administrator-student relationships than for faculty-student 
relationships One graduate student union leader pointed out, “The fac- 
ulty don’t determine our salary, they don’t give us fee remissions, they 
don’t have that power So we appealed to the faculty and said this 1s not 
about you, it’s about the administration.” Administrative resistance 
posed one of the greatest barners to graduate student unionization 

Nonetheless, administrators play an essential role for enacting policy 
change and desired outcomes, as well as for graduate student socializa- 
tion Weidman, Twale, and Stein (2000) explain, “It 1s incumbent upon 
faculty, administrators, and practicing professionals to socialize for ex- 
pectations and outcomes that imply a seamless, continuous process from 
studenthood to desired professional roles yet one that also feeds back 
into itself for improving quality” (p 100) Thus, administrators should 
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be most informed about the barriers to graduate student unionization, 
particularly their essential role 1n the process 


Benefits of a Cultural Approach 


Beyond identifying the barriers to unionization from multiple spheres 
within the institution (1 e , graduate students, faculty, and administrative 
subcultures), this examination also demonstrates how unionization may 
be understood from multiple levels of the orgamzation (artifacts, values, 
and assumptions) This approach serves several purposes First, we not 
only identify the structural aspects of the institution, but also the inner 
meanings and interpretations that perpetuate and explain the more ob- 
servable surface issues This is an important and effective way to deal 
with barriers to goals such as unionization Understanding and compar- 
ing the multiple, and possibly opposing, views are a starting place to ad- 
dress organizational conflicts Second, the proposed matrix we utilize 
helps to untangle and organize the complexities involved with under- 
standing the diverse perspectives of differentially located organizational 
groups and subcultures Particularly 1n examining organizational cul- 
ture, our matrix serves as a template for analyses of unionization at other 
Institutions Third, and perhaps most important, the matrix serves as а 
starting place for conceptualizing barriers to institutional innovation and 
change 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the findings here demonstrate the cultural complexities 
of the unionization process More specifically, our findings reveal sev- 
eral cultural barriers to unionization, each analyzed at the levels of artı- 
facts, underlying assumptions, and values, and within the domains of 
graduate student, faculty, and administrative subcultures Cultural barri- 
ers to graduate student unionization are important to understand regard- 
less of whether one supports or does not support collective bargaining 
among graduate employees The observable fact 1s that the academy 
faces a significant union movement among graduate students, and mak- 
ing sense of the organizational challenges associated with such 
processes 1s important for all involved in such processes 

This study has both practical and scholarly implications Identifying 
barriers to graduate student unionization offers insight for better prepar- 
ing and/or responding to unionization efforts Given the limited research 
on this emergent phenomenon, the cultural barriers presented here are 
both timely and necessary Our findings also demonstrate how unioniza- 
tion barriers may be understood as culturally embedded and woven 
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throughout subcultures within the larger organizational context In this 
regard, an organizational culture approach provides both a functional 
and an insightful means to respond to the different levels and relation- 
ships within the complex culture of the research university And al- 
though our study has centered on only one such university, there 1s 
ample evidence to suggest that research universities share significant 
cultural characteristics (Clark, 1987) 

Given the present lack of scholarly inquiry centering on graduate stu- 
dent unionization, a promising stream of research 15 suggested here The 
conceptual framework utilized 1n this study may prove helpful, but oth- 
ers may be developed as well For example, the economic aspects of 
graduate student unionization are not addressed 1n this article, and yet 
such issues may present significant barriers to unionization Also, the 
role of the disciplinary field ın understanding graduate student unioniza- 
tion remains largely unexplored Although our study 1nterviewed mem- 
bers across multiple fields, we did not compare the findings from one 
field to another, given the already complex nature of this exploratory 
study Future studies should consider the socialization process across 
disciplines as a major level of analysis (Becher, 1989, Clark, 1987, 
Smart, Feldman, & Ethington, 2001, Weidman, Twale, & Stein 2001) 
Finally, given that our study has explored a single research institution, 
similar approaches should be considered ın comparing these findings to 
graduate student unionization efforts at other institutions 
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Iconoclast Abraham Flexner and a Life in Learning 
by Thomas Neville Bonner Baltimore, MD, and 
London Johns Hopkins University Press, 2002 

хуш + 400 рр $36 00 ISBN 0-8018-7124-7 


JOHN R THELIN, University of Kentucky 


Abraham Flexner’s accomplishments assure him a place 
in the higher education pantheon Thanks to Thomas Bonner’s Iconoclast, we 
finally have the biography Flexner deserves and readers seek It fleshes out the 
story of the 1910 “Flexner Report” on medical education that catapulted hum 
and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching (CFAT) into na- 
tional fame It gives context for Flexner’s critique of the American campus, 
published as Universities American, English, and German ш 1930 And one 
gets a lively account of his creating the Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton As with any good biography, Bonner’s chronology raises questions about 
Flexner’s significance Readers are left to find his appropriate niche within the 
gallery of influential higher education figures 

Was he one of the “Captains of Erudition®” That 15 not quite right because it 
brings to mind bold university presidents such as Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia, Daniel Coit Gilman at Johns Hopkins, William Rainey Harper of 
Chicago, and Charles Eliot of Harvard Flexner was the “Coxswain of Erudi- 
tion” He was the little guy, with the megaphone at the back of the higher edu- 
cation boat, who was vocal and observant He set the pace and steered the 
course Unlike the heroic presidents who built great institutions, he did his work 
outside the campus The philanthropic foundation and its external reports were 
the tools of his trade New York City, not the college town, was his nerve center 

This book will appeal to higher education scholars and to those who study 
how philanthropy developed during the early twentieth century Bonner’s pro- 
file of Flexner fits well with recent biographies of such contemporaries as John 
D Rockefeller, Sr, and also supplements Ellen Condliffe Lagemann’s classic 
works, Private Power for the Public Good A History of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching (1983) and The Politics of Knowledge 
The Carnegie Corporation, Philanthropy and Public Policy (1989) Flexner’s 
embrace of a private foundation as a powerful force in national education coex- 
1sted with his distrust of the federal government in educational policy This for- 
mula strikes us as peculiar today—but it made sense to a generation of estab- 
lishment leaders a century ago To understand this ethos, a splendid companion 
work 1s Otis Graham’s Old Progressives and the New Deal 

Flexner’s critical studies of college and university curricula made him an 1соп- 
oclast The corollary was that Flexner became an icon himself After dismantling 
the shoddy professional schools he surveyed, he helped to build a new higher ed- 
ucation establishment, much of which 1s still 1n place today Whether as an 1cono- 
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clast or an icon, his influence was remarkable because he never was a professor, 
had no medical degree, held no Ph D , and was not a part of campus life 

Flexner was heir to the Horatio Alger tradition 1n which a boy from a modest 
background relies on “luck and pluck” to gain a foothold 1n the American es- 
tablıshment Flexner”s novel twist was that unlike “Mark the Match Boy” of the 
1870s, he relied on formal education for his deliberate ascent Johns Hopkins 
University provided the opportunity he sought as an undergraduate and then 
served as the model for his reforms He personified the ideal of schools and col- 
leges as a new elevator for talent in American society 

To understand Abraham Flexner, one also has to make sense of his two prodi- 
gious brothers, Simon and Bernard The three were an American Dream Team 
of poor Jewish boys who gained prominence Whereas the Marx Brothers of 
Groucho, Chico, and Zeppo parlayed vaudeville wit 1nto success on the new big 
screen of Hollywood movies, during the same era the Amazing Flexner Broth- 
ers leveraged higher education as a means of advancement and, later, as an ob- 
yect of reform 

This coup 1s troubling. Although Flexner gained acclaim for his merciless 
scrutiny of professional schools, he pulled that ladder up behind him and his 
brothers He blew the whistle on proprietary education for the medical profession 
Yet he himself had run a proprietary academy in Louisville He advised his 
brother Simon to salvage his own career by leaving a lackluster job in a pharmacy 
to obtain a quick medical degree at one of Louisville’s undistinguished diploma 
mulls Simon Flexner eventually made his way to the Johns Hopkins University 
and later became famous ın medical research and as an administrator at the Rock- 
efeller Institute Not to be overlooked 1s that he got his start at the very type of 
marginal medical school that his brother, Abraham, criticized 1n his 1910 report 

Flexner had supreme confidence ın his ideal of medical practice based on 
professional schools with university affiliation and teaching hospitals He had 
no qualms about shutting down what he considered to be shoddy medical 
schools However, even he discovered first-hand that his reforms were not infal- 
lible Late 1n life he had a minor foot ailment that hindered his walking The 
special attention of New York City’s finest doctors and surgeons did not spare 
him from a faulty diagnosis that led to his leg having to be re-broken, and then 
almost lost to amputation Who knows, would a discredited homeopathy clinic 
have done any worse? 

The capstone of Flexner’s career was to plan the Institute for Advanced 
Study ın the late 1930s For once he had to change seats from organizational 
critic to organizational administrator Despite abundant resources, he fell short 
at the Institute, both 1n his grasp of governance and in the contribution of that 
organization to intellectual achievements 

The book’s most surprising revelation 1s the gap between Flexner’s own edu- 
cational interests and the agenda that his reports for the СЕАТ advocated Biog- 
rapher Bonner claims that Flexner valued creativity, individual expression, ex- 
ploration, and pragmatic learning In contrast, the CFAT promoted a lock step 1n 
curriculum 1n its emphasis on both standards and standardization Although 
Flexner’s 1930 book, Universities severely criticized professional schools of 
education, business, and journalism that sprouted within the university struc- 
ture, they may have been the very crucible he was seeking to invigorate profes- 
sional education Flexner might have flourished in a role that he tended to 
denigrate Dean of a School of Education 
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The Future of the City of Intellect The Changing 
American University edited by Steven Brint Stanford, CA 
Stanford University Press, 2002 351 pp Cloth $55 00 
ISBN 0-8047-4420-3 Paper $24 95 ISBN 0-8047-4531-5 


PHILIP G ALTBACH, Boston College 


The “city of intellect” referred to 1n this book are the top 100 or so American uni- 
versities—the research-oriented universities. Editor Steven Brint has assembled 
a star cast of authors to reflect on the current situation and future prospects for 
the research universities This book 1s concerned with how knowledge 1s created, 
disseminated, organized, and funded at the top levels The chapters are all orga- 
nized around this set of concerns And most of the analyses are not especially op- 
tımistic that the future 15 very bright On the other hand, none takes the position 
of management guru Peter Drucker, who has argued that the American university 
will, ın 1ts present form, disappear ın a few decades because it 15 no longer rele- 
vant to the knowledge-based economy of the twenty-first century and will be 
overtaken by distance education—although one chapter comes quite close 

While all of the chapters 1n this book discuss 1n broad terms future trends in 
higher education—ranging from the role of distance education and the use of 
technology for research and instruction, patterns of disciplinary change, the 
role of the market, and issues of governance and curriculum—and they are all 
essays based on research 1n the soctal sciences, there 1s considerable variation 
in the topics considered and the perspectives of the authors 

Clark Kerr provides an effective, and sobering, introduction to this book He 
analyzes the current condition and future possibilities of the American univer- 
sity, and he 1s not optimistic Kerr's viewpoint has gotten more and more pes- 
simistic since the publication of his classic Uses of the University in 1963 Kerr 
sees a growing segmentation of academe—a pattern which he himself pio- 
neered with the California Master Plan that divided public higher education 1n 
California into the elite and research-oriented University of California system, 
the California State University for the mid-range, and the community colleges 
for the rest. Kerr argues that the higher education market has become increas- 
ingly differentiated and that this trend will continue. He also worries about 
whether academe can respond effectively, and with sufficient speed, to the new 
challenges Decisive action, he points out, 15 not a hallmark of traditional pat- 
terns of academic governance 

There 1s a considerable emphasis ın this book on the academic dıscıplınes — 
a topic not usually at the top of the agenda when considering today’s chal- 
lenges It 1s entirely appropriate to think about the disciplines, and the multidis- 
ciplines as well, since the way we create, classify, and ultimately teach about 
knowledge 1s at the core of the academic enterprise Sheila Slaughter looks at 
how the curriculum 1s made, and how it is transformed, ın American universi- 
ties She looks as well at new fields such as women's studies, as well as more 
traditional fields Slaughter argues that a variety of external forces, including 
the "market," government funding agencies, foundations, and others, are re- 
defining the disciplines and reshaping the curriculum. Andrew Abbott focuses 
more on forces internal to the university in his analysis of the future of the dis- 
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cıplınes He looks at how the disciplines were established and points, as does 
Slaughter, at the powerful external forces affecting the universities 

Not surprisingly, technology 1s a key theme in this volume While most of the 
chapters in The City of Intellect are based on careful research and are generally 
respectful of the university as an institution as an ideal, Richard Lanham pro- 
vides a full-scale critique of the contemporary university Starting with the as- 
sumption that the Internet will fundamentally transform the university, he, like 
management guru Peter Drucker, argues that the traditional university 1s dys- 
functional and will not survive He critiques the idea that education offered in a 
classroom setting is the most effective means of instruction, attacks the tenure 
system, argues against the pattern of academic work, and rails against what he 
sees as the arrogance of the professoriate What 1s the future? Well, that 1s not 
clear from this critique Several other chapters deal with technology in a more 
restrained way Carol Tomlinson-Keasy discusses the various ways that tech- 
nology can help boost productivity ш academe—from the classroom to the l1- 
brary—while David Collis considers the economic implications of the use of 
technology 

The academic profession faces considerable difficulties Richard Chast looks 
at Christopher Jencks and David Riesman’s The Academic Revolution, pub- 
lished ın 1968, from the vantage point of 2002 He argues that the academic 
profession has been fundamentally changed While Jencks and Riesman argued 
that the power of the professors, at least in the top tier of universities, had be- 
come almost absolute, Chait argues that much of this power has been lost He 
points not only to the rise of managerialism but also to the growth of part-time 
instructors and nontenure track staff He also points to the rise of the market 1n 
determining academic policy and practice 

What 1s there to make of these essays? They are, 1n general, well argued and 
cogent While some seek to discuss the broad scope of American higher educa- 
tion, most of the essays focus on the top tier of elite universities and liberal arts 
colleges There 1s little to cheer about ın this book The implications of the 
analyses are sobering Yet, few of the authors see the demise of the university, 
and most provide analysis that can be used to understand current realities and to 
consider future policies Burton Clark, 1n a concluding chapter, looks to his re- 
search on entrepreneurial universities ш Europe and argues that American uni- 
versities can develop innovative ways of dealing with their problems By care- 
fully examining current realities and seeking ways of coping with problems, 
academe may find ways of dealing with its multifold problems This book, al- 
most ın spite of itself, helps us explore some aspects of the crisis as well as 
hints at possible solutions 
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The Web in Higher Education Assessing the Impact 

and Fulfilling the Potential edited by C D Maddux and 
Lamont Johnson Binghamton The Haworth Press, Inc , 2001 
278 pp Cloth $69 95 ISBN 0-7890-1706-7 

Paper $34 95 ISBN 0-7890-1707-5 


TONY BATES, University of British Columbia 


This book 1s an edited collection of articles co-published simultaneously 1n Com- 
puters in Education, Volume 17, Numbers 3/4 and Volume 18, Number 1, 2001 


Altogether there are 15 chapters/articles of about 17 pages each There 1s no 
discernible organizational framework for the book nor any summary or con- 
cluding chapter from the authors 

The book opens with a curious chapter, “The Web ın Education Asset or Li- 
abılıty?”, apparently by the two editors, although written in the first person sin- 
gular The chapter basically starts from the premise that the world 1s going to 
hell 1n a hand basket, and the Web, despite its potential, 1s yet another factor 
causing woe for faculty The editors leave it to the authors of the chapters to 
“tell us how they believe education in the 21st century will be transformed 
by thus incredible new technology" This tension between the promise and the 
reality of Web-based teaching 1s a common theme ın fact across a number of the 
articles 

Two articles, one by MacKnight from the University of Massachusetts, and 
another, by Hughes and Hewson from the University of New South Wales, crit- 
1c1ze current commercial course development platforms for not facilitating ade- 
quately the development of critical thinking skills or reflecting what Hughes 
and Hewson call the “mıcro-genres” of face-to-face teaching MacKnight de- 
scribes an online problem-solving environment designed specifically to develop 
skills of critical thinking Hughes and Hewson have designed another software 
platform that aims to reflect better face-to-face “mıcro-genres ” Mayer and col- 
leagues from the University of Missouri-Columbia describe a project conceived 
by the University Council for Educational Administration that uses a problem- 
based approach to Web design for graduate programs 1n educational leadership 
Once again, special software was developed to facilitate a problem-based 
approach 

Three articles focus on teacher education Reynolds et al (Indiana Univer- 
sity) combine four models of professional development within a Web-based en- 
vironment aimed at building a community of practice for math and science 
teachers Cheney et al (University of Nevada-Reno) describe efforts to marry 
televised distance education, Web-enhanced course components, and case- 
based instruction in the delivery of a course on special education The article 
focuses on the development of a web-based environment, the “Teachers” 
Lounge", to overcome some of the disadvantages of distance education based 
on video-conferencing Bonk et al (also Indiana University) describe a two- 
year project during which students used a Web-based tool (called COW) to cre- 
ate their own cases for analysis and discussion 

The article by Colaric and Jonassen from Penn State University tackles three 
so-called “myths” about learning on the web (1) the web 1s a vast library that 
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conveys knowledge, (2) searching equals learning, and (3) hyperlinking 1s good 
instruction The article provides some very useful guidelines for counteracting 
each myth 

Harvey and colleagues from Penn State University report on a short module 
in a graduate management course in which case studies were used to discuss 
issues of sexual harassment in the workplace The Web was used to provide 
hypertext links across the cases to highlight common themes and perspectives 

Teles and colleagues at Simon Fraser University, Canada, report on the de- 
sign of a graduate class with low enrolment (four students) where the online 
component was used (unsuccessfully) to reduce the instructor contact time and 
workload, so that instructors could cover more small enrolment courses The 
value of this article lies 1n the design of the mixed mode teaching, which has 
relevance beyond such small classes 

Northrup and Rasmussen from the University of West Florida describe the 
design of a graduate program 1n instructional technology, based on “grounded” 
design, 1 e , design rooted in established theory and research in human learning 
Coombs (from Sonoma State University) and Rodd (from the University of Ply- 
mouth, U K ) describe a European Union-funded project to 1ncrease access to 
rural and remote students through delivering a web-based module into local 
adult education centres The module started with sixteen participants of whom 
only two successfully completed the work The article explains why An article 
by Sherry that surveyed changes ın the use of online tools between 1995 
and 1997 may be of interest to those responsible for IT support for faculty and 
students 

de Boer and Collis from Twente University in the Netherlands describe a 
model that was successfully used for implementing a major curriculum re- 
design based on Web-based learning across two different faculties In particular, 
the article identifies a number of “change entities" needed for successful insti- 
tutionalization of Web-based teaching 

While many of the individual articles will be of interest to different people, it 
1s hard to know who was the intended target audience for this book The main 
theme that connects most, but not all, articles 1s the design of specific Web- 
based software for particular teaching contexts However, this book 1s not really 
about software design for higher education For instance, even within commer- 
cial software platforms such as WebCT and Blackboard, skilled instructors can 
use threaded discussion forums for developing problem-solving and critical 
thinking skills, and the micro-genres demanded by Hughes and Hewson As 
with many other books about the Web, the issues discussed are (rightly) more 
about pedagogy than technology 

The editors’ opening pessimism was certainly reinforced by many of the artı- 
cles, few of which produced any data at all to confirm the effectiveness of the 
projects they were describing Indeed, several admitted that the goals of their 
project were not achieved The overall impression given by this book ıs that 
Web-based teaching 1n higher education 1s still a cottage industry in need of 
transformation as a professional activity 

Nevertheless, the articles demonstrate a wide range of possible applications 
of the Web 1n higher education, and contain nuggets that will be valuable to 
many interested in designing Web-based teaching 
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Not since C Wright Mills wrote the Power Elite has a sociological theory cap- 
tured the popular rmagination as has George Ritzer’s McDonaldization thesis 
While I find Ritzer’s approach more salty and less nourishing than a Big Mac, 
clearly I am 1n a minority The fourteen contributors to this thought provoking 
anthology have gone a long way toward enriching the theory of McDonaldiza- 
tion and providing empirical grounding for the analysis of developments in 
higher education As the editors noted in their introduction, Ritzer’s entire the- 
oretical antecedent consists of Max Weber’s nineteenth century concept of ra- 
tionalization Like Weber, Ritzer sees the spread of rational organization into all 
areas of social life as inevitable and basically beneficial But also like Weber he 
is concerned that the application of rationality to social organizations increas- 
ingly disenchants the world and leads to an “iron cage” of bureaucracy and 
standardization As the authors ın this anthology attest, nowhere 1s this worry 
more salient than in the halls of academe 

“McDonaldization” was summarized conceptually by Ritzer (1996) as “effi- 
ciency,” “calculability,” “predictability,” and “control” The fast-food industry 
serves as the modern model including a decentralized franchised structure of 
ownership, global markets, rational scientific processes of production and man- 
agement, emphasis on “means of consumption” of standardized products that 
allows one to “have ıt your way”, low-wage jobs with no degrees of freedom to 
depart from a taylorized script, the shift of some productive labor to the con- 
sumer (picking up your order, bussing your table), and consumption offered as 
spectacle and recreation That is a lot of baggage hanging on a single term, and, 
as the readings ın this anthology reveal, McDonaldization 1n the university 
functions less as an analytical concept than as a “free floating signifier” reveal- 
ing deep seated uncertainties 1n the professorate Like Ritzer, half of the con- 
tributors to this volume are sociologists (full disclosure I am also one ) With a 
couple of exceptions, all the authors are currently professors or administrators 
1n academia, most teach 1n Britain and draw their examples from British univer- 
sities This does not, however, lessen the 1mportance of the book for American 
readers who may be surprised that processes of McDonaldization have pene- 
trated further ın the United Kingdom than in the U S The McDonaldization of 
Higher Education raises a number of 1ssues that I will summarize 1n four cate- 
gories Labor, Government Involvement, Curriculum, and Technology 

Professors are clearly anxious about changing labor relationships Where not 
so long ago professors “owned” the tools of scholarship, controlled the labor 
process, and certified the quality of our product, the process of McDonaldization 
has torn this relation asunder Rapidly increasing student faculty ratios, mass 
classes, and the use of low-wage teaching assistants and adjunct faculty have 
changed the job of professor (pp 64 ff) Faculty are pressured to recruit and re- 
tain students seen as "customers" (p 67) and to compete with private for-profit 
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universities (pp 71-72) With declining government aid for higher education, 
students increasingly see education as a form of consumption and demand con- 
trol, choice, and “edutainment” (p 64 and elsewhere) This 1s seen most obvi- 
ously in “course evaluations” which some of the authors refer to as “customer sat- 
isfaction surveys” (pp 36, 132, 147) Student opinions have become part of the 
tenure and promotion procedure on both sides of the Atlantic At the same time, 
faculty are relentlessly pushed to publish, engage in funded research, and develop 
new technological competencies Control over product 1s threatened as universi- 
ties make demands on ownership of intellectual property including patents and lı- 
censes, publications and courseware (pp 79-81) From the perspective of fac- 
ulty, McDonaldization represents a dramatic loss of pedagogical authority 

Simultaneously, the state, which still pays for much of the cost of education 
as a “public good,” 1s increasing demands for accountability and standards This 
takes the form of schemes for standardizing promotion and tenure, quantifying 
and measuring the product being delivered, and attempting to assure quality 
control as noted in Alan Hudson’s discussion of contradictions between market 
demands and state intervention Demands for quantifiablity transform educa- 
tional outcomes into measurable performances that Martin Parker terms a “pol- 
icy form of behaviorism" (p 121) This process 1s more developed in Britain 
where a "culture of auditing" 1s enforced by government oversight agencies like 
the Quality Assurance Agency and the Research Assessment Exercise discussed 
1n Frank Furedi's chapter, but demands for "standards" are spreading in the 
US as well Dennis Hayes makes a particularly compelling argument that 
teacher education transforms the work of the professor into a form of therapy as 
opposed to independent criticism and scholarship State regulation whittles 
away more pedagogical authority from the professorate 

Loss of pedagogical authority has dramatically impacted the curriculum. All 
the authors perceive a “dumbing down"— grade inflation and shift to edutain- 
ment—as education becomes a mass market commodity and faculty are forced 
to pander to student-customers who expect a pleasant experience and good 
grades This concern 1s universal but takes different forms On the political 
right, much like the work of Allan Bloom ın the U S , Claire Fox’s chapter as- 
sociates declining quality with open admissions and student-centered peda- 
gogy On the left, the concern 1s with the decline of critical thought and collab- 
orative learning addressed in Jane Rinehart's chapter on Feminist education 

Alongside changing social divisions of labor produced by the ongoing ratio- 
nalization of academic production, the academy has been wracked by techno- 
logical changes The authors seem split between a hopeful post-modern view of 
computers and communication machines as mediating more individualized con- 
tacts between teachers and students and facilitating the kind of simulation and 
spectacle which Ritzer (p 21) celebrates as “elaborate fakes, designed to amaze 
and delight customers " Joanne Finkelstein (р 186) echoes this perspective ın 
praising technology for creating a “dense communication stream along which 
every kind of information can travel ” Other contributor’s views of technol- 
ogy are not so sanguine Caroline Persell argues that digital technologies rein- 
force a “‘packet’ conception of knowledge” (p 76) and notes that while 
branded courses, fungible credits, and transfer articulation make distance edu- 
cation and on-line universities potentially profitable, they may further the con- 
version of teaching into a McJob 
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McDonaldization may represent a sea of change or simply be part of a pat- 
tern that has transformed higher education for hundreds of years One problem 
with the notion and these responses to it 15 that they are ahistorical Although a 
few authors suggest that Ritzer’s theses relies on a myth of a golden age, and 
Alan Hudson’s contribution examines the historic mission of the university, 
none move beyond grand theory to examine actual universities over time Even 
a cursory reading of the history of higher education ın the US reveals that 
many of the processes termed “McDonaldization” are not new In the 1850s 
academics complained of masses of under-prepared students, “dumbing down” 
the curriculum, grade inflation, emphasizing individualism over social goals, 
and of selling practical knowledge at the expense of “education” (Rudolph, 
1990) The McDonaldization of Higher Education ıs a provocative introduction 
to many views of the changes taking place ın higher education However, deter- 
mining the actual effects requires less armchair sociology and more detailed 
structural and historical analysis 
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Understanding the Decision to Enroll in 
Graduate School: Sex and Racial/Ethnic 
Group Differences 


Women continue to receive fewer doctoral and 
first-professional degrees than men, even though women receive more 
bachelor's degrees The underrepresentation of women holds even after 
allowing for time to complete an advanced degree For example, women 
received 5596 of the bachelor's degrees that were awarded 1n 1994—95 
but only 44% of the doctoral degrees and 45% of the first-professional 
degrees that were awarded five years later ın 1999-00 (NCES, 2002) ! 
African Americans also represented smaller shares of doctoral and first- 
professional degree recipients 1n 1999-00 than of bachelor's degree re- 
cipients in 1994—95 (5 0% and 6 9% versus 7 5%, NCES, 2002) His- 
panıcs represented a smaller share of doctoral degree recipients (2 976) 
but a comparable share of first-professional degrees (4 896) 1n 1999-00 
than of bachelor's degrees ın 1994—95 (4 776, NCES, 2002) 

Bowen and Rudenstine (1992) offer several possible explanations for 
the lower representation of women, African Americans, and Hispanics 
among doctoral degree recipients than bachelor's degree recipients. 
First, non-U $ citizens, the majority of whom are men, account for a 
higher share of doctoral degree recipients than bachelor's degree recipi- 
ents Second, the distribution of bachelor's degree recipients by under- 
graduate major field varies by sex and race/ethnicity, with women, 
Afncan Americans, and Hıspanıcs tending to major in fields in which 
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smaller shares of bachelor’s degree recipients enroll in doctoral pro- 
grams, such as communications Even after taking into account these 
sources of the gap, however, Bowen and Rudenstine (1992) conclude 
that women, African Americans, and Hispanics are less likely to receive 
doctoral degrees They speculate that both lower rates of doctoral pro- 
gram enrollment and lower rates of persisting to doctoral degree com- 
pletion play a role 

Although researchers have examined sex and racial/ethnic group dif- 
ferences 1n undergraduate enrollment (e g , Hurtado, Inkelas, Briggs, & 
Rhee, 1997, Jackson, 1990, Perna, 2000, St John & Noell, 1989), few 
theoretically based, methodologically rigorous studies have explored the 
sources of observed sex and racial/ethnic group differences in graduate 
school enrollment using a nationally representative sample of students 
Ethington and Smart (1986) examined sex differences in graduate en- 
rollment using a comprehensive causal model but did not include 
race/ethnicity 1n the analyses, likely due to a small number of non- White 
individuals in the sample Other research has been limited to describing 
the correlates of graduate enrollment for a particular group, such as 
Mexican-American female graduate students (Lango, 1995), African- 
American doctoral recipients 1n sports and exercise science (King & 
Chepyator-Thomas, 1996), doctoral students 1n higher education admin- 
istration (Poock & Love, 2001), and newly enrolled graduate students at 
one institution (Malaney, 1987, Stiber, 2000) A variety of conceptual 
approaches have been utilized to examine graduate school enrollment, 
including a marketing perspective (Malaney, 1987, Stiber, 2000), 
Hossler and Gallagher's three-stage college-choice model (Poock & 
Love, 2001), Astin's theory of 1nvolvement (Lango, 1995), and Tinto's 
model of persistence (Ethington & Smart, 1986) 

This research contributes to our understanding of the sources of the 
underrepresentation of women, African Americans, and Hispanics 
among doctoral and professional degree recipients by examining one 
phase of the educational pipeline the enrollment of bachelor’s degree 
recipients in different types of post-baccalaureate educational programs 
This study develops and tests a conceptual model that 1s based on an ex- 
panded econometric theoretical framework using data from a nationally 
representative, longitudinal survey of bachelor’s degree recipients 


Theoretical Framework 


Building on research that has examined racial/ethnic group differ- 
ences ın undergraduate enrollment (Perna, 2000), this research develops 
and tests the appropriateness of an expanded econometric framework for 
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understanding sex and racial/ethnic group differences in post-baccalau- 
reate enrollment. A traditional econometric perspective assumes that 1n- 
dividuals make decisions by weighing the monetary and nonmonetary 
costs against the monetary and nonmonetary benefits for all possible al- 
ternatıves and then selecting the alternative that maximizes utility with 
respect to individual preferences, tastes, and expectations (Ehrenberg, 
1991, Manski & Wise, 1983) Although the role of preferences, tastes, 
and expectations 15 generally ignored in most econometric approaches to 
decision making, this research explores the value of expanding a tradi- 
tional econometric approach to include measures of social and cultural 
capital as proxies for individual expectations, preferences, tastes, and 
uncertainty about the graduate school enrollment decision (Paulsen & 
St. John, 2002, Perna, 2000; St. John & Asker, 2001) 

After earning a bachelor’s degree, an individual chooses from among 
the following options: enroll 1n graduate school either in the same or dif- 
ferent academic field, enroll in a first-professional degree program (e.g , 
law, business, medicine), pursue foreign study, or work full-time (Ehren- 
berg, 1991) The expected benefits of enrolling in an advanced degree 
program include such short-term benefits as enjoyment of the learning 
experience and enhanced social status and such long-term benefits as 
higher lifetime earnings, enhanced occupational status, better working 
conditions, and lower probability of unemployment The costs of en- 
rolling 1n a post-baccalaureate educational program include the direct 
costs of attendance less any financial aid, the accumulation of additional 
educational debt, the cost of earnings foregone during the expected time 
to degree, and the need to assume a postdoctoral research position be- 
fore pursuing academic employment (Ehrenberg, 1991) Some research 
suggests that individuals consider the benefits 1n their decision to pursue 
post-baccalaureate education A descriptive study found that students 
decided to enroll in one business school to enhance not only their per- 
sonal satisfaction but also their careers; students viewed enroliment as a 
way to become prepared for teaching and more marketable for consult- 
ing positions (Stiber, 2000) 

Financial resources may influence an individual’s assessment of the 
costs and benefits of graduate school enrollment. Students who are 
averse to debt and/or have already accumulated high levels of debt from 
their undergraduate education may be less likely to pursue graduate en- 
rollment (Ehrenberg, 1991, McCormick, Nuñez, Shah, & Choy, 1999). 
Descriptive analyses suggest that the percentage of 1992—93 bachelor’s 
degree recipients who applied for admission to an advanced degree pro- 
gram by 1997 was somewhat smaller among those who borrowed for 
their undergraduate education than among those who did not borrow 
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(38% versus 42%, McCormick et al , 1999) The results of econometric 
studies are contradictory, with Weiler (1991) reporting that undergradu- 
ate student loans were unrelated to the decision to enroll ın a graduate 
program after controlling for other variables and Fox (1992) reporting 
that undergraduate debt had a small negative effect on enrollment in a 
graduate or professional program for women but was unrelated for men 
Fox (1992) also concluded that higher levels of undergraduate debt may 
cause some students to enroll ın a doctoral degree program rather than 
another type of post-baccalaureate program 

An individual's family resources and/or current employment may 1n- 
fluence her or his financial resources While some students may be able 
to rely on their parents to pay at least some of the costs of graduate edu- 
cation (Lang, 1984), other students may rely, at least ın part, on the avail- 
ability of an employer-supported tuition reimbursement program (Siegel 
& Laymı, 1999, Stiber, 2000) Stiber (2000) found that an employer reim- 
bursed the costs of tuition for the majority of students who were enrolled 
in a business doctoral program at one institution Tuition reimbursement 
likely plays a small role in the post-baccalaureate enrollment decisions of 
most recent college graduates, however, as descriptive analyses reveal 
that only 5% of 1992—93 bachelor's degree recipients who enrolled in a 
graduate or professional program by 1997 utilized employer benefits to 
fund some portion of the costs (McCormick et al , 1999) 

Women and men may assess the costs and benefits of graduate educa- 
tion differently Families may be less likely to invest in the graduate edu- 
cation of their female children than their male children (Lang, 1984) For 
women, the assessment of costs and benefits may also be influenced by 
preferences for bearing and raising children since women who plan to take 
time out of the labor force for childrearing will have a shorter time horizon 
over which to realize the benefits Some research suggests that sex, race, 
and social class are significant predictors of the rank of the graduate 
school that 1s attended (Lang, 1984) and that the stated reasons for going 
to graduate school vary by such demographic characteristics as sex and 
race, as well as citizenship and age (Malaney, 1987, Poock & Love, 2001). 

As Ehrenberg (1991) noted, individuals assess the relative costs and 
benefits of various alternatives based on imperfect information The con- 
cepts of cultural and social capital may be appropriate proxies for the 1n- 
formation that individuals have Supporting the conclusion of St John and 
Paulsen (2001) that social and cultural theories may be useful for under- 
standing the role of nonmonetary variables in the college enrollment of 
different racial/ethnic groups, research has shown that measures of cul- 
tural and social capital help explain racial/ethnic group differences 1n un- 
dergraduate educational aspirations (Qian & Blair, 1999) and four-year 
college enrollment (Perna, 2000) One way social and cultural capital may 
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influence expectations, preferences, and uncertainty about graduate en- 
rollment 1s through the provision of knowledge and information about the 
costs and benefits (DiMaggio & Mohr, 1985, McDonough, 1997) Social 
and cultural capital also refer to the value that 1s placed on obtaining an 
advanced degree (DiMaggio & Mohr, 1985, McDonough, 1997) 

Like human capital and physical capital, social and cultural capital are 
resources that may be invested to enhance productivity (Coleman 1988) 
and facilitate upward mobility (DiMaggio & Mohr 1985, Lamont & 
Lareau 1988) The conceptualization of social capital has at times over- 
lapped with the conceptualization of cultural capital (McNeal, 1999) 
Whereas cultural capital refers to the system of factors that 1s derived 
from one’s parents that defines an individual’s class status (Bourdieu & 
Passeron 1977), social capital refers to social networks and the ways in 
which social networks and connections are sustained (Morrow 1999) In 
his comprehensive assessment of the origins and uses of social capital, 
Portes (1998) noted that social capital 1s acquired through an individ- 
ual”s relationships with other individuals, particularly through member- 
ship 1n social networks and other social structures Social capital may 
also be understood as a tool for describing how individuals gain access 
to other forms of capital, 1ncluding human capital and cultural capital, as 
well as institutional resources and support (Coleman, 1998, Portes, 
1998, Morrow, 1999, Stanton-Salazar & Dornbusch, 1995) 

St John and colleagues (Paulsen & St John, 2002, St John & Asker, 
2001) proposed that the "student choice construct" be used to examine 
the predictors of such educational outcomes as enrollment 1n graduate 
education for individuals of different groups According to the student- 
choice construct, the educational decisions that students make are deter- 
mined, at least 1р part, by a student's "habitus" or the system of values 
and beliefs that shapes an individual's views and interpretations 
(Paulsen & St John, 2002, St John & Asker, 2001) The student-choice 
construct assumes that the pattern of educational attainment 1s not uni- 
versal but may vary across racial/ethnic and other groups (Paulsen & St 
John, 2002, St John & Asker, 2001) 


Research Methodology 


This research uses data from the 1997 follow-up to the Baccalaureate 
and Beyond survey of 1992/93 bachelor's degree recipients 
(B&B 93/97) to address the following research questions 


1 Does controlling for measures of cultural and social capital ım- 
prove the explanatory power of a traditional econometric model of 
post-baccalaureate enrollment? 
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2 How does the likelihood of post-baccalaureate enrollment vary be- 
tween women and men bachelor’s degree recipients? What are the 
sources of the observed sex differences 1n post-baccalaureate en- 
rollment? 

3 How does the likelihood of post-baccalaureate enrollment vary by 
race/ethnicity? What are the sources of the observed racial/ethnic 
group differences 1n post-baccalaureate enrollment? 


Sponsored by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), 
B&B 93/97 tracks the experiences of individuals who received their 
bachelor’s degree during the 1992-93 academic year, with follow-ups in 
1994 and 1997 For the base year, data were collected as part of another 
NCES survey, the 1993 National Postsecondary Student Aid Survey 
(NPSAS 93) The NPSAS 93 utilized a two-stage stratified sample de- 
sign in which 1,243 eligible postsecondary educational institutions were 
first identified, and then students attending the 88% of the institutions 
that responded with lists of students were selected (Green, Myers, Veld- 
man, & Pedlow, 1999) Data were collected from 73% of the 16,316 stu- 
dents who were initially identified as bachelor’s degree recipients Sub- 
sampling of nonrespondents increased the sample size to 12,478 
Further review of the interview and transcript data revealed that only 
11,192 of the cases were eligible for inclusion ın B&B (Green et al, 
1999) The B&B 93/97 includes data for 9,274 students, or 83% of the 
11,192 students ın the base-year sample, who responded to all three data 
collections (McCormick et al , 1999) The sample used ш this study 15 
limited to the 9,241 cases that have data for the dependent variable, 
highest-degree program enrolled in by 1997 

The B&B 93/97 panel weight 1s appropriate for approximating the 
population of 1992—93 bachelor's degree recipients 1n the longitudinal 
sample To mınımıze the 1nfluence of large sample sizes on standard er- 
rors while also correcting for the oversampling of some groups, each 
case 1s weighted by the B&B 93/97 panel weight divided by the average 
weight for the sample (Thomas & Heck, 2001) To correct for the design 
effects of the B&B 93/97 that are associated with the nested nature of 
the data (1e , bachelor's degree recipients selected from within selected 
institutions), a rigorous threshold of statistical significance (p « 001) 1s 
used to interpret the results (Thomas & Heck, 2001) 


Conceptual Model 


Building on the suggestion of others (Paulsen & St John, 2002, 
Perna, 2000, St John & Asker, 2001) that traditional econometric 
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frameworks be expanded to include aspects of social and cultural theo- 
ries, the conceptual model that 1s used ın this study assumes that the de- 
cision to enroll ın a post-baccalaureate program ıs a function of sex, 
race/ethnicity, expected costs and benefits, financial and academic re- 
sources, and cultural and social capital Five racial/ethnic groups are 
considered ın the analyses Asian, Black, Hispanic, White (reference 
group), and other The "other" racial/ethnic group 1s comprised of Amer- 
ican Indians/Alaskan Natives, nonresident aliens, and students with un- 
known or other race/ethnicity, categories with too few cases to be exam- 
ined separately * 


Expected costs and benefits 


The costs of attending graduate school include the direct costs of en- 
rolling less some amount of financial aid and the opportunity cost of en- 
rolling, as measured by foregone earnings Because graduate and profes- 
sional enrollment 1s assumed to be based on a national market rather 
than state or regional markets as with undergraduate enrollment, all 
bachelor’s degree recipients are assumed to face the same direct costs 
of attendance Thus, the direct costs of graduate enrollment are not 
included 1n the analyses 

The major field of the bachelor’s degree 1s used as a proxy for fore- 
gone earnings and other labor market opportunities Foregone earnings 
are typically measured by starting salaries for bachelor’s degree recipi- 
ents who enter the workforce rather than enroll ın additional education 
(Weiler, 1991) Following the example of Andreu and St John (1993), 
who grouped fields into three groups based on the earnings of graduates, 
published data describing starting salaries by major field were obtained 
The data show that median annual starting salaries for 1993 bachelor’s 
degree recipients who were working full-time in April 1997 varied by 
major field, ranging from a high of $44,524 for those with engineering 
majors to a low of $26,513 for those with education majors (McCormick 
et al, 1999) Based on the differences ın starting salaries across fields, 
undergraduate major fields are organized into four roughly equal-sized 
groups reflecting lowest to highest salaries lowest quartile (education, 
history, and psychology, 3296 of cases), second quartile (humanities, so- 
cial sciences, public affairs and social services, and other, 26% of cases), 
third quartile (business and management, 23% of cases), and highest 
quartile (math and other sciences, health professions, and engineering, 
19% of cases, reference group) 

According to the economic theory of human capital (Becker, 1962), 
individuals are expected to consider the time horizon, or the number of 
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years over which an increase in earnings may be realized, in their calcu- 
lations of the lifetime increase 1n earnings that may result from post-bac- 
calaureate enrollment Individuals who delay entry into college after 
graduating from high school or require longer than four years to com- 
plete a bachelor’s degree may be less likely to invest ın additional edu- 
cation 1n part because they have a shorter time period over which to re- 
alize an increase in lifetime earnings Delaying college entry is 
measured by whether the individual enrolled 1n college within four 
months of graduating from high school (yes or no) Because of the non- 
normal distribution, the number of years required to complete the bach- 
elor’s degree after first enrolling ın college is recoded into four substan- 
tively meaningful groups no more than four years (35% of cases), five 
years (28% of cases), six to seven years (16% of cases), and more than 
seven years (21% of cases, reference category) 

The assessment of the costs and benefits may depend on a bachelor’s 
degree recipient’s marital status and parental status Marital status 15 
measured as married rather than not married in 1993 Parental status 15 
measured by whether the student had any dependents in 1993 (yes or no) 


Financial and academic resources 


Financial resources may also influence the assessment of the benefits 
and costs of post-baccalaureate enrollment (Becker, 1962) One measure 
of financial resources is the amount of undergraduate educational debt 
Because about one-half of 1992—93 bachelor’s degree recipients did not 
borrow to pay the costs of their undergraduate education and because the 
distribution of the amount borrowed 1s positively skewed even when 
only individuals who borrowed are considered, undergraduate borrow- 
ing 1s treated as an ordinal variable did not borrow (54% of cases), bor- 
rowed less than $4,000 (10% of cases), borrowed between $4,000 and 
$7,999 (12% of cases), borrowed between $8,000 and $12,599 (12% of 
cases), and borrowed $12,600 or more (12% of cases, reference cate- 
gory) The levels reflect the lowest to the highest quartiles of the amount 
borrowed among individuals who borrowed. 

Because an individual's parents may be a source of financial support 
for post-baccalaureate enrollment, the income and dependency status of 
the individual in 1992—93, when the bachelor’s degree was received, 1s 
an additional measure of financial resources Following the example of 
Andrieu and St John (1993), dependency status and income are both 
considered in the analyses The seven dependency status and income 
categories, collapsed from the 16 categories in the B&B 93/97 dataset, 
are dependent with family income below $30,000, dependent with fam- 
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ily income between $30,000 and $50,000, dependent with family in- 
come between $50,000 and $70,000, dependent with family income 
over $70,000, independent with income below $10,000, independent 
with income between $10,000 and $30,000, and independent with 1n- 
come over $30,000 (reference category). 

From an econometric perspective, academic ability not only repre- 
sents an individual’s initial stock of human capital, but also influences 
an individual’s assessment of the likelihood of completing a program 
and realizing the expected benefits (Catsiapis, 1987) Academic achieve- 
ment 1s measured by cumulative undergraduate grade-point average and 
SAT/ACT quartile The variable on the B&B 93/97 dataset measuring 
cumulative undergraduate grade-point average has the following cate- 
gories. no higher than Bs and Cs, mostly Bs, As and Bs, and mostly As 
(reference category) SAT/ACT quartile reflects the SAT quartile 1f the 
SAT quartile 1s available and the ACT quartile if the SAT quartile 1s not 
A fifth category, did not take SAT or ACT, 1s also included 


Cultural and social capital 


Measures of cultural and social capital are included to reflect an indi- 
vidual’s preferences and tastes for graduate education (Perna, 2000), as 
well as the system of values and beliefs 1n which an individual 1s situ- 
ated (Paulsen & St John, 2002, St John & Asker, 2001) Two measures 
of cultural capital are parental educational attainment and whether the 
language that 1s most often spoken in the home 1s English (yes or no) 
While some analyses utilize a composite measure of socioeconomic sta- 
tus, including separate measures for such components as family income 
(included ın this study as a measure of financial resources) and parental 
education (included here as a measure of cultural and social capital) may 
be particularly important for understanding racial/ethnic group differ- 
ences ın enrollment (Paulsen & St John, 2002, St John & Asker, 2001) 
Parental educational] attainment 1s measured by the highest level of edu- 
cation that was attained by either parent, ranging from no more than 
high school to a professional or doctoral degree (reference category) 

The analyses include several measures of the extent to which an indi- 
vidual values additional education On the base-year component of the 
B&B 93/97 survey, students reported whether each of 11 items was ım- 
portant (yes or no) Exploratory factor analysis revealed that four factors 
explained 53% of the variance ın these 11 items Two factors, valuing fi- 
nancial success (comprised of being well off financially and owning 
one’s own business) and valuing family ties (comprised of living close to 
parents or relatives, not wanting to get away from home, and having 
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children) had low alpha reliability coefficients (0 = 325 and © = 310, 
respectively) and thus are not included ın the analyses A third factor, 
being successful in the labor market, 1s included in the analyses Com- 
prised of being successful 1n the line of work (factor loading = 0 750), 
finding steady work (0 754), and having enough leisure time to enjoy 
own interests (0 754), this factor has an alpha reliability coefficient of 
0 644 The alpha reliability coefficient for the fourth factor, becoming a 
leader, 15 low (& = 0 415) and could not be increased by removing апу of 
the items from the composite Because the 1tems appear to reflect the ex- 
tent to which an individual values outcomes that may result from gradu- 
ate education, each of the three questionnaire items (influencing the po- 
litical structure, being a leader in the community, and becoming an 
authority in a given field), 1s included 1n the analyses 

The base year of the B&B 93/97 included 12 additional questionnaire 
items reflecting the importance of various aspects of future work Ex- 
ploratory factor analysis showed that four factors explained 54% of the 
variance ш the 12 items The first factor, quality of work life, 1s com- 
prised of seven items independent work (factor loading = 0 741), free- 
dom to make own decisions (0 716), time for extracurricular activity 
(0 709), allow roots to be established (0 591), interaction with people 
(0 532), great deal of travel (0 448), and prestige and status (0 323) The 
factor 1s reasonably reliable (œ = 0 72) and 1s included in the analyses 

Only one questionnaire item loaded on the second factor, the 1mpor- 
tance of doing intellectually challenging work. Because this item re- 
flects a value that appears to be consistent with graduate education, the 
single questionnaire item 1s included 1n the analyses The two other fac- 
tors, valuing income and security and valuing interesting work, had low 
alpha-reliability coefficients (® = 46 and о = 13, respectively) and thus 
were not included m the analyses 

Social capital may be derived from the relationship between the bach- 
elor’s degree recipient and his or her parents (Portes, 1998, McNeal, 
1999) In this study, parental involvement 1s measured by the total direct 
monetary contribution that bachelor’s degree recipients received from 
their parents for their undergraduate education Because nearly one-half 
of the cases reported no direct contribution from their parents and, 
among individuals with some contribution, the distribution 1s positively 
skewed, the following categories are included in the analyses no sup- 
port (44% of the cases), less than $1,500 (13% of the cases), $1,500 to 
$3,999 (15% of the cases), $4,000 to $7,999 (13% of the cases), and 
$8,000 or more (reference category, 16% of the cases) The categories 
reflect quartiles of support among individuals who received some 
amount of support 
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The existence of other social networks that may promote graduate en- 
rollment 1s measured by such characteristics of the bachelor’s degree- 
granting institution as Carnegie classification, tuition, and location The 
Carnegie classification system reflects, at least 1n part, the relative em- 
phasis of the institution on research and graduate education The follow- 
ing Carnegie classes are included in the analyses research I, other doc- 
toral-granting, comprehensive I, liberal arts I, and other (e g , liberal arts 
II, specialized) Tuition, one measure of institutional quality (McPher- 
son & Winston, 1993, Perna, 1998), 1s measured by the tuition and fees 
that are typically charged by the institution for full-time, full-year atten- 
dance Because the variable 1s positively skewed, tuition 1s recoded into 
quartiles Location, a measure of the breadth of the peer network, 1s 
measured by whether the student received the bachelor’s degree from an 
institution in the student’s home state, home region, or outside the stu- 
dent’s home region (reference category) Whether an individual attended 
a two-year college prior to receiving the bachelor’s degree (yes or no) 1s 
also included 


Analyses 


The dependent variable measures the highest degree program in 
which a student was enrolled by 1997, four to five years after earning the 
bachelor’s degree Descriptive analyses are used to compare the charac- 
teristics of bachelor’s degree recipients in each of five enrollment cate- 
gories did not enroll, enrolled in a submaster’s level program (e g , cer- 
tificate, associate’s degree, or bachelor's degree program), enrolled 1n a 
master’s degree program, enrolled ın a first-professional degree program 
(e g, MBA, law, or medicine), and enrolled in a doctoral degree pro- 
gram Descriptive analyses are also used to compare the characteristics 
of women and men bachelor's degree recipients and bachelor's degree 
recipients of different racial/ethnic groups 

Because of the categorical nature of the dependent variable, a multin- 
опа! logit model, a special case of the general log-linear model, 1s used 
to examine the relationships between sex and race/ethnicity and post- 
baccalaureate enrollment status after controlling for other variables 
Multinomial logit models estimate the log-odds of one outcome occur- 
ring relative to the baseline category In these analyses, no enrollment by 
1997 1s the baseline category If the baseline category 1$ 7, the model for 
the i? category (e g , enrollment 1n a master’s degree program) 1s 


Log(?,/P,)= В + BuXı + ВХ, + + ВрХр 
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The logistic coefficients that result from this equation may be inter- 
preted as the change ın log odds that 1s associated with a one-unit 
change ın the independent variable The interpretation of the multino- 
mial logit coefficients 1s facilitated by the use of odds-ratios, as de- 
scribed by the following equation 


P,/ P, = «Вю + BX; + + ByXp = Bio By X1 ВХ, 


The odds-ratio represents the change ın the odds of a partıcular type 
of enrollment relative to the reference category (not enrolled) that is as- 
sociated with a one-unit change in a particular independent variable 
holding constant all other variables (Peng, So, Stage, & St John, 2002) 
An odds-ratio greater than one represents an increase ın the likelihood of 
enrolling 1n a particular type of post-baccalaureate program relative to 
not enrolling, whereas an odds-ratio less than one represents a decrease 
in the likelihood of enrolling in the program 

The two continuous variables, the importance of labor market success 
and the importance of the quality of work life, are entered into the model 
as covariates The test of whether a parameter 1s different from zero 1s 
based on two statistics that are generated by SPSS version 10 0 the lıke- 
lıhood ratio test and the Wald statistic (Peng et al , 2002) The likelihood 
ratio test 1s used to determine 1f a parameter 1s related to the probability 
of post-baccalaureate enrollment overall, and, 1f so, the Wald statistic 1s 
used to determine 1f a parameter 1s related to particular types of post- 
baccalaureate enrollment 

As suggested by others (Cabrera, 1994, Peng et al , 2002), several 1n- 
dicators are used to evaluate the model While not completely compara- 
ble to the R? in ordinary least-squares regression, the McFadden 
pseudo-R? indicates the strength of the relationship between the out- 
come variable and the independent variables (Peng et al, 2002) The 
percentage of cases that 1s correctly classified, the ratio of scaled de- 
viance (G?) to its degrees of freedom, and the model chi-square provide 
three additional indicators of model fit (Cabrera, 1994, Peng et al, 
2002) The model chi-square tests the difference 1n the -2 log likelihood 
between the final model and a model that includes the intercept only 
The change ın scaled deviance provides an indication of the ımprove- 
ment ın fit that 1s associated with the inclusion of additional predictors 
(Cabrera, 1994) 

As noted by Peng and colleagues (2002), “examining the possibility 
of interaction between predictors 1s an essential step in model building 
strategies” (p 267) Because the theoretical framework and prior re- 
search (Ethington & Smart, 1986, Hearn, 1987, Fox, 1992) suggest that 
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the process of enrolling ın graduate school 1s different for women than 
for men, interaction terms between female and each independent vari- 
able are entered into the final block of the multinomial logit analyses As 
described below, several of the interactions between sex and each inde- 
pendent variables are statistically significant To facilitate the interpreta- 
tion of the interactions, separate multinomial logit analyses are con- 
ducted for women and men 


Missing data 


The analyses are limited by the magnitude of missing data. The vari- 
ables with the largest shares of missing data are those measuring the dı- 
rect contribution of the parent to the student’s education (17% of the 
cases) and an ındıvıdual”s values toward additional education and as- 
pects of future work (14% of the cases) Listwise deletion would reduce 
the analytic sample from 9,241 cases to 5,340 (adjusted weighted sam- 
ple sizes) and result ın a sample that 1s not representative of the popula- 
tion of 1992—93 bachelor’s degree recipients Although women and men 
are equally likely to be excluded because of listwise deletion of missing 
data, the likelihood of being excluded varies by racial/ethnic group, with 
missing data more common among individuals of other or unknown 
race/ethnicity than among the sample as a whole Individuals who en- 
rolled 1n a doctoral program also appear to be more likely than other stu- 
dents to be missing data for at least one variable 

Although researchers disagree on the minimum number of cases that 
1s required per independent variable, researchers generally agree that 
larger sample sizes will generate more stable parameter estimates and 
more accurate %2 distributions (Peng et al , 2002) To avoid the substan- 
tial reduction in sample size that would result from listwise deletion of 
mussing data and to account for the tendency of cases to be missing data 
for more than one independent variable, the analyses include a single 1n- 
dependent variable that reflects a “tendency to have missing data” 
(Cohen & Cohen, 1983) This variable 1s calculated as the number of ın- 
dependent variables on which data are missing Mean scores are im- 
puted for cases that are missing data for either of the two continuous 
variables While preserving sample sizes, this treatment of missing val- 
ues may result ın an underestimation of the standard errors Therefore, 
the use of a rigorous threshold of statistical significance (p < 001) not 
only corrects for the design effects (described above) but also reduces 
the possibility that the parameters for these variables falsely appear to be 
statistically significant (Type I error) 
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Fındıngs 


Characteristics of Bachelor”s Degree Recipients Who 
Pursue Additional Education 


About one-half (48%) of 1992-93 bachelor’s degree recipients en- 
rolled in some type of post-baccalaureate educational program by 1997. 
Table 1 shows that about one-fifth (18%) enrolled ın a program that was 
below the master’s degree level (e g , certificate, non-degree, associate’s 
degree, bachelor’s degree) and one-fifth (20%) enrolled ın a master’s de- 
gree program Only 7% enrolled in a first-professional degree program 
and just 3% enrolled ın a doctoral degree program 

Doctoral degree enrollment includes too few cases (adjusted weighted 
n = 272) to be included as a separate category ın the multinomial logit 
analyses Descriptive analyses? suggest that bachelor’s degree recipients 





TABLE 1 


Distribution of 1993 Bachelor’s Degree Recipients by Post-Baccalaureate Enrollment by 1997, Sex, 
and Race/Ethnicity 














Total No Less than Master's Doctoral First- Statistical 
n % Enrollment Master's Program Program Professional Difference 

Total 

n 9,241 4,803 1,682 1,824 272 660 

% 100% 520 182 197 29 71 

Sex $2013 
Women 5,051 100% 503 199 227 21 50 

Men 4,190 100% 540 162 162 39 97 
Race/Ethnicity $2010 
White 7,545 10096 528 182 193 31 66 

Black 552 10096 530 169 216 20 65 

Hispanic 430 10096 488 202 205 28 77 

Asian 362 100% 46 8 218 135 22 157 
Other/Unknown 352 100% 408 147 312 28 105 

Sex & Race $2018 
White women 4,051 100% 505 200 228 23 44 

White men 3,494 10096 556 160 153 40 92 

Black women 373 10096 513 175 226 13 73 

Black men 179 100% 562 157 197 34 51 

Hispanic women 255 100% 514 200 216 16 55 

Hispanic men 174 100% 451 206 189 46 109 

Asian women 175 10072 489 253 144 23 92 

Asıan men 188 100% 455 187 123 21 214 

Other women 197 100% 434 172 278 15 101 

Other men 155 100% 377 117 357 39 110 





Nore The statistical difference column shows the strength of the relationship, calculated using the following for- 
mula ф = V(x2/n) A ф that is below 0 3 represents a “small” effect size 
Source Analyses of B&B 93/97 
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who enroll in doctoral degree programs are no different from other bach- 
elor”s degree recipients in terms of the importance of doing intellectu- 
ally challenging work, the importance of labor market success, the 1m- 
portance of work life qualıty, and the importance of becoming an 
authonty 1n the field Bachelor's degree recipients who enroll 1n doc- 
toral degree programs appear to be different from other bachelor's de- 
gree recipients 1n terms of their undergraduate major field, cumulative 
undergraduate grade-point average, Carnegie classification of bachelor's 
degree-granting institution, and location of bachelor's degree-granting 
institution. Individuals who enroll 1n doctoral degree programs appear to 
be similar to individuals who enroll in first-professional degree pro- 
grams and different from those 1n other groups 1n terms of such variables 
as the total amount borrowed for their undergraduate education, marital 
status 1n 1993, number of dependents 1n 1993, income and dependency 
status, SAT/ACT quartile, age, parents' education, tuition at the under- 
graduate institution, and total direct monetary support from parents for 
undergraduate education Despite these similarities, doctoral enrollees 
are excluded from the multinomial logit analyses because of the number 
of differences between doctoral program enrollees and other bachelor's 
degree recipients and because of the absence of a theoretical rationale 
for combining doctoral enrollees with first-professional enrollees, the 
group to which doctoral enrollees seem to be most similar 


Contribution of Measures of Cultural and Social Capital to 
the Model 


The multinomial logistic regression analyses suggest that adding 
measures of cultural and social capital to traditional econometric mea- 
sures improves the explanatory power of a model of post-baccalaureate 
enrollment Table 2 shows that the ratio of deviance to degrees of free- 
dom increases from 2 00 to 2 17, approaching the 2 5 minimum thresh- 
old that some researchers have proposed (Peng et al , 2002), when mea- 
sures of cultural and social capital are added to a model that includes 
measures of expected costs and benefits and financial and academic re- 
sources The change ın defiance (—2 log likelihood) that is associated 
with the addition of measures of cultural and social capital to the model 
suggests a statistically significant improvement in fit The percentage of 
cases that 1s correctly classified also increases somewhat when measures 
of cultural and social cultural capital are added to the model Table 2 
shows that adding measures of cultural and social capital to the mea- 
sures of sex, race/ethnicity, expected costs and benefits, and financial 
and academic resources increases the percentage of cases that 1s cor- 
rectly classified for submaster”s level enrollment (from 1% to 2%) and 
master's degree enrollment (from 1546 to 1996) 
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The likelihood ratio tests show the particular measures of cultural and 
social capital that are related to post-baccalaureate enrollment Table 3 
shows that, ın terms of cultural capital, parental education 1s a statisti- 
cally significant predictor of post-baccalaureate enrollment. In terms of 
values, only the reported importance of influencing the political struc- 
ture 1s related to post-baccalaureate enrollment Two measures of social 
networks and relationships are related to the likelihood of post-bac- 
calaureate enrollment the Carnegie classification of the undergraduate 
institution and attendance at a two-year institution 


TABLE 3 
Likelihood Ratio Tests for Variables that are Included 1n the Multinomial Logit Analyses 


Total Women Men 
Characteristic Chi-Square df Chi-Square df Chi-Square df 
Female 91 3** 
Black 29 quer 30 39 6 3 
Hıspanıc 15 3x 2 3 16 3% 
Asian 29 gir 10 3+ 21 Зжж* 
Other 14 3** 4 3 12 3** 
Starting salary 421 9*** 215 Ож 222 “ə 
Delay enrollment 1 3 3 3 0 3 
Time to BA 67 д» 20 9* 61 9++* 
Marıtal status 10 3+ 10 3* 9 3* 
Any dependents 2 3 4 3 0 3 
Dependency öz income 58 1855 46 18*** 35 18* 
Amount borrowed 21 12 20 12 15 12 
Grades 148 9*** 54 9*** 102 gare 
SAT/ACT quartile 87 12*** 62 12855 39 ]2*** 
Parents' education 49 12785 37 12*** 29 12** 
English spoken at home 13 3** 16 3** 1 3 
Important job success 3 3 4 3 2 3 
Important work life quality 3 3 17 398 2 3 
Important leader 13 3** 15 355. 1 3 
Important authority 1 3 4 3 5 3 
Important political 19 jer 14 3** 6 3 
Important intellectual 4 3 8 3 3 3 
Direct support from parents 29 12** 24 12* 20 12 
Carnegie class 47 ]2*** 43 12*** 35 12** 
Tuition quartile 20 9* 7 9 24 9+* 
Region of institution 19 6** 11 6 20 6** 
Attended 2-year 20 ərk 17 3" 4 3 
Number missing items 148 jer 115 “zə 53 Зжжж 
Intercept 0 0 0 0 0 0 


***p« 001, **р< 01, “pc 05 
Source Analyses of B&B 93/97 


Sex and Racial/Ethnic Group Differences 505 


Sex Differences in Post-Baccalaureate Enrollment 


Descriptive analyses show that, although the effect 1s small 1n magni- 
tude, the pattern of post-baccalaureate enrollment 1s different for women 
than for men Table 1 suggests that higher shares of women than men en- 
roll ın programs below the master's level (20% versus 16%) and at the 
master’s level programs (23% versus 16%) and that smaller shares of 
women than men enroll in doctoral (2% versus 4%) and first-profes- 
sional (5% versus 10%) programs 

Consistent with the descriptive analyses, the multinomial logit analy- 
ses show that, after controlling only for race/ethnicity, women are more 
likely than men to enroll in either a submaster’s level program (odds ra- 
tios = 1 33) or a master's degree program (odds ratio = 1 49), but less 
likely than men to enroll in a first-professional degree program (odds 
ratio = 0 55) relative to not enrolling by 1997 Table 2 shows that adding 
controls for expected costs and benefits and financial and academic re- 
sources eliminates the observed sex difference 1n the likelihood of en- 
rolling ın either a submaster”s level program or a master's degree pro- 
gram relative to not enrolling The odds of enrolling 1n enrolling in 
either a submaster”s level program or a master's degree program con- 
tinue to be comparable for women and men when measures of cultural 
and social capital are also taken into account In contrast, the odds of en- 
rolling 1n a first-professional program are lower for women than for men 
(odds ratio — 0 50) even after controlling for expected costs and benefits 
and financial and academic resources (model 2) and measures of cul- 
tural and social capital (model 3) 

A review of the statistically significant interactions (available from 
the author on request) suggests that the model of post-baccalaureate en- 
rollment 1s different for women and men bachelor's degree recipients 
Female ınteracted with three 1ndependent variables Black, starting 
salary, and Carnegie classification of the undergraduate institution Sep- 
arate analyses for women and men suggest that the model of post-bac- 
calaureate enrollment that was developed for this study is somewhat bet- 
ter at predicting the likelihood of submaster's level enrollment for men 
than for women, with 776 of the cases correctly classified for men and 
4% for women (Table 4), better at predicting the likelihood of master's 
degree enrollment for women than for men, with 2376 of the cases cor- 
rectly classified for women and 1896 for men (Table 5), and better at pre- 
dicting the likelihood of professional degree enrollment for men than 
women, with 19% of the cases correctly classified for men and 11% for 
women (Table 6) 
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A review of the multinomial logit analyses 1n the context of additional 
descriptive analyses suggests that sex differences in the distribution of 
women and men by starting salary of the undergraduate major field 1s 
one source of the observed overrepresentation of women among sub- 
master’s and master’s program enrollees Table 4 shows that, after con- 
trolling for other variables, the odds of enrolling in a submaster’s level 
program are higher for both women and men bachelor's degree recipi- 
ents with majors 1n the lowest quartile of starting salary (e g , education, 
history, and psychology) than for bachelor’s degree recipients with ma- 
jors ın the highest quartile of starting salary (e g , math and other sci- 
ences, health professions, and engineering) As supported by the interac- 
tion between sex and starting salaries, Table 5 indicates that women with 
undergraduate major fields ın the lowest quartile of starting salaries are 
more likely than women with undergraduate major fields in the highest 
quartile to enroll in a master’s degree program by 1997 net of other varı- 
ables, but that men with undergraduate major fields in the lowest quar- 
tile are as likely as men with undergraduate major fields 1n the highest 
quartile to enroll ın a master’s degree program Descriptive analyses 
suggest that these relationships contribute to the observed overrepresen- 
tation of women ш submaster”s and master’s level programs, as a higher 
share of women than men had undergraduate majors ın the lowest quar- 
tile of starting salaries (38% versus 24%) and a smaller share of women 
than men had undergraduate majors in the highest quartile of starting 
salaries (16% versus 23%) 

The observed overrepresentation of women among master’s degree 
program enrollments also appears to be attributable to sex differences 1n 
the distribution of bachelor’s degree recipients by undergraduate cumu- 
lative grade-point average. Table 5 shows that the odds of enrolling in a 
master’s degree program are lower for individuals with cumulative un- 
dergraduate grade-point averages that are no higher than Bs and Cs than 
for their counterparts with higher grades (odds ratio = 0 45) This rela- 
tionship appears to promote master’s degree enrollment for a higher per- 
centage of women than men, since women tend to have higher cumula- 
tive undergraduate grade-point averages than men Descriptive analyses 
reveal that 20% of men, but only 13% of women, reported cumulative 
undergraduate grade-point averages of B’s and C’s or below 

Although the variables ın the model do not explain the observed un- 
derrepresentation of women among first-professional enrollees, a review 
of the multinomial logit analyses 1n the context of additional descriptive 
analyses suggests three potential sources of the observed sex difference 
in enrollment First, unlike for submaster’s and master’s degree enroll- 
ment, having an undergraduate major field ın the lowest quartile of start- 
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ing salaries, and thus the lowest opportunity costs of enrollment, does 
not promote the enrollment of women 1n first-professional degree pro- 
grams Table 6 shows that, while the odds of enrolling in a first-profes- 
sional program are higher for men with undergraduate major fields 1n 
the lowest quartile of starting salary than for other men, the starting 
salary of the undergraduate major field 1s unrelated to the likelihood of 
enrolling 1n a first-professional program relative to not enrolling for 
women 

Second, both women and men bachelor's degree recipients who do 
not take the SAT/ACT or who have scores 1n the lowest quartile of the 
distribution are less likely than their counterparts who have scores in the 
upper two quartiles to have enrolled ın a first-professional degree pro- 
gram by 1997. This relationship appears to promote the enrollment 1nto 
first-professional degree programs of a smaller share of women than 
men Descriptive analyses show that higher shares of women than men 
did not take the SAT or ACT (24% versus 17%) and scored 1n the lowest 
quartile of the distribution (21% versus 16%) 

Third, as mentioned above, a statistically significant interaction sug- 
gests that the effect of Carnegie classification on post-baccalaureate en- 
rollment is different for women than for men Although the Carnegie 
classification of the undergraduate institution appears to be unrelated to 
the odds of enrolling ın a sub-master”s or master’s level program among 
both women and men, Carnegie classification 1s related to the enroll- 
ment of women 1n a first-professional program Even after controlling 
for measures of expected costs and benefits, financial and academic re- 
sources, and other measures of cultural and social capital, Table 6 shows 
that the odds of enrolling 1n a first-professional degree program relative 
to not enrolling are higher for women whose undergraduate institution 
was a research 1 university than for other women (odds ratio = 4 0) For 
men, Carnegie classification 1s unrelated to the likelihood of enrolling in 
a first-professional program net of other variables. Nonetheless, al- 
though the professional degree enrollment “premium” that 1s associated 
with attending a research J university 1s greater for women than for men, 
a smaller share of women than men attended a research I university 
(20% versus 27%) 


Racial/Ethnic Group Differences in Post-Baccalaureate 
Enrollment 


Descriptive analyses suggest that, although small in magnitude, the 
observed pattern of post-baccalaureate enrollment varies across 
racial/ethnic groups. Table 1 suggests that a higher share of Asians 
(16%) than of all bachelor’s degree recipients (7%) enrolled ın a first- 
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professional degree program by 1997 The multinomial logistic regres- 
sion analyses show that this observed difference is not explained by the 
variables that are included ın the model Table 2 shows that the likeli- 
hood of enrolling 1n a first-professional program relative to not enrolling 
are higher for Asians than for Whites even after taking into account dif- 
ferences ın expected costs and benefits, financial and academic re- 
sources, and cultural and social capital (odds ratio = 2 4) 

Descriptive analyses suggest that comparable shares of Blacks and 
Whites enroll in less-than-master’s, master’s, and first-professional de- 
gree programs (see Table 1) But, the multinomial logit analyses (Table 
2) suggest that, when differences ın expected costs and benefits, finan- 
cial and academic resources, and cultural and social capital are taken 
into account, the likelihood of enrolling ın either a master’s or a profes- 
sional degree program relative to not enrolling is higher for Blacks than 
for Whites (odds ratios of 1 6 and 2 5, respectively) A statistically sig- 
nificant interaction suggests that the relationship between being Black 
and post-baccalaureate enrollment 1s different for women and men Sep- 
arate analyses for women and men suggest that the odds of enrolling in 
a master’s degree program are higher for both Black women (odds ratio 
= 15) and Black men (odds ratio = 1 8) than for their White counter- 
parts But, Table 6 shows that, after controlling for other variables, being 
Black increases the odds of enrolling in a professional degree program 
for women (odds ratio = 3 95) but 1s unrelated to the odds of enrolling in 
a professional degree program for men 


Discussion 


One limitation of this research 1s that, because of the timing of the 
second follow-up to the B&B 93/97, the analyses only examine sex and 
racial/ethnic group differences 1n enrollment 1n a post-baccalaureate 
program within four to five years of receiving a bachelor's degree De- 
scriptive analyses of data from the 1996 National Postsecondary Student 
Aid Study suggest that at least one-half of bachelor's degree recipients 
enroll in a post-baccalaureate program within four or five years of earn- 
ing their bachelor’s degree (Choy & Moskovitz, 1998) Of those stu- 
dents who were enrolled in a master’s degree program (including an 
MBA program) ш 1995—96, 41% had enrolled within two years and 
71% had enrolled within six years of receiving their bachelor’s degree 
About one-half (47%) of students who were enrolled ın doctoral degree 
programs had enrolled within two years of receiving their bachelor’s de- 
gree and 70% had enrolled within six years of receiving their bachelor’s 
degree Among students enrolled ın first-professional degree programs, 
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two-thirds (68%) had enrolled within two years and 86% had enrolled 
within seven years (Choy & Moskovitz, 1998). These descriptive analy- 
ses suggest that further research, using a longitudinal database that fol- 
lows up bachelor’s degree recipients after a period longer than four 
years, 1s required to more completely examine students’ decision to en- 
roll ın a post-baccalaureate program 

Despite this limitation, this research forges new theoretical ground by 
developing a conceptual model that integrates two theoretical perspec- 
tives that are typically used 1n isolation As suggested by others (Paulsen 
& St John, 2002, Perna, 2000, St John & Asker, 2001), the analyses 
demonstrate the usefulness of an econometric framework that has been 
expanded to include measures of cultural and social capital as proxies 
for differences 1n an individual’s preferences, tastes, and expectations 
for examining sex and racial/ethnic group differences in post-baccalau- 
reate enrollment. Adding measures of cultural and social capital to the 
model improved several indicators of model fit, including the ratio of 
scaled deviance to degrees of freedom, the pseudo-R?, and the percent- 
age of cases correctly classified By incorporating the sociological con- 
cepts of cultural and social capital into a traditional econometric ap- 
proach, this research produced a conceptual framework that better 
predicts post-baccalaureate enrollment decisions than a traditional 
econometric approach alone 

As St. John and Asker (2001) argued, this study shows that an 1nte- 
grated approach 15 particularly important for identifying ways to 1n- 
crease the educational attainment of underrepresented groups The con- 
ceptual model that was developed and tested ın this study identifies 
sources of the observed sex differences 1n submaster's level and master’s 
degree enrollment and differences 1n the predictors of post-baccalaure- 
ate enrollment for women and men Although women were observed to 
be more likely than men to enroll 1n submaster's level and master's de- 
gree programs relative to not enrolling, these differences were explained 
by sex differences 1n other variables, particularly starting salary of the 
undergraduate major field and cumulative undergraduate grade point av- 
erage The analyses also revealed that the effects of one measure of fore- 
gone earnings (starting salary of the undergraduate major field) and one 
measure of social capital (Carnegie classification of the undergraduate 
institution) on post-baccalaureate enrollment were different for women 
than for men 

More research 1s required to understand the sources of the lower ob- 
served representation of women than men among both doctoral and pro- 
fessional program enrollees and the higher observed representation of 
Asians among first-professional enrollees Due to small sample sizes, 
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sources of the observed lower enrollment of women than men 1n doc- 
toral programs could not be explored ın this study Future research 
should be based on a sample that 1s sufficiently large to allow an examı- 
nation of the extent to which the predictors of doctoral degree enroll- 
ment vary between women and men of different racial/ethnic groups 

The model that was developed for this study was not able to explain 
the observed sex gap in professional-degree enrollment Even after con- 
trolling for measures of expected costs and benefits, financial and acad- 
emic resources, and cultural and social capital, men were more likely 
than women to enroll in a first-professional degree program by 1997 Al- 
though the sex difference ın enrollment 1s not explained by variables in 
the model, the analyses suggest that the contribution of social capital to 
enrollment ın a first-professional program is different for women than 
for men Specifically, the analyses suggest that the social networks and 
resources that are associated with attending a research I university are 
particularly 1mportant for promoting the enrollment of women in first- 
professional degree programs 

Although the odds of enrolling 1n a professional degree program rela- 
tive to not enrolling were observed to be comparable for Blacks and 
Whites, controlling for measures of financial and academic resources as 
well as measures of cultural and social capital showed that the odds of 
enrollıng ın a professional degree program were higher for Black 
women than for White women In other words, Black female bachelor's 
degree recipients were more likely to enroll 1n a professional degree pro- 
gram than White female bachelor's degree recipients who were compa- 
rable to Black women 1n terms of all other variables that were 1ncluded 
ın the analyses This finding mirrors the finding in some research on 
racial/ethnic group differences 1n undergraduate enrollment that Blacks 
are more likely than Whites to enroll (Catsiapis, 1987, Kane & Spizman, 
1994, Perna, 2000) As noted by others (Hurtado et al, 1997, Perna, 
2000), however, this finding should be interpreted with caution since 
only a small share of Black women are comparable to White women in 
terms of all other variables that are included ın the model For example, 
descriptive analyses show that Black women averaged lower cumulative 
undergraduate grades and lower SAT/ACT scores than White women 
bachelor's degree recipients Nearly one-third (30%) of Black women, 
but 11% of White women, bachelor's degree recipients reported cumula- 
tive undergraduate grade-point averages no higher than Bs and Cs 
Nearly one-half (46%) of Black women, but only 20% of White women, 
had SAT or ACT scores 1n the lowest quartile 

Future research, 1ncluding future federally funded longitudinal stud- 
1es of bachelor's degree recipients, should build on this attempt to oper- 
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atıonalıze the types of cultural and social capital that promote graduate 
enrollment by developing additional and more appropriate measures 

The operationalization of cultural and social capital in this study is lım- 
ited by the availability of suitable proxies in the B&B 93/97 database 

Most importantly, the database includes no direct measures of the social 
networks that a bachelor’s degree recipient developed as an undergradu- 
ate and that may promote graduate enrollment. Social networks may be 
initiated by the student or by faculty, as perhaps measured by the quan- 
tity and quality of interactions with faculty and the characteristics of 
peer social networks, or initiated by an institution, as might be measured 
by institutional efforts to inform students about graduate education Al- 
though such structural characteristics of the bachelor’s degree-granting 
institution as Carnegie classification are included as proxies, these mea- 
sures do not capture the information that bachelor’s degree recipients are 
able to extract from these institutions Research suggests that informal 
interactions with peers and faculty are especially important to the gradu- 
ate enrollment process for men (Ethington & Smart, 1986) Anecdotal 
evidence suggests that a university can increase the enrollment of mi- 
norities ın its graduate programs by informing them of the costs and 
benefits and encouraging a “taste” for graduate education by proactively 
“courting” prospective students beginning 1n the students’ junior year of 
college, conducting summer prematriculation and enrichment programs, 
and inviting minority applicants for tours of campus (Philip, 1993, 
Moskowitz, 1994) Such social networks may be particularly helpful in 
informing prospective students about the ways to improve their applica- 
tions to graduate programs A survey of professional programs that were 
approved by the American Psychological Association in 1984 suggests 
that many applicants do not know the types of the information that 
should be included 1n an application to a doctoral program or that letters 
of recommendation should focus on academic qualifications (Eddy, 
Lloyd, & Lubin, 1987) 

Future research should also develop improved measures of an individ- 
ual’s expectations regarding current and future labor market opportuni- 
ties, opportunities for advancement that may result from graduate educa- 
tion, time needed to complete an advanced degree, and other 
1nvestments that may be required to achieve future benefits, including 
the need to accept a postdoctoral research position after completing a 
doctoral degree While this research uses the starting salary of the un- 
dergraduate major field as a proxy for labor market opportunities, future 
research should develop measures that more closely reflect the ways 1n 
which women and men assess the costs and benefits of pursuing post- 
baccalaureate education 
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This research contributes to our knowledge of the most appropriate 
theoretical framework for examining sex and racial/ethnic group differ- 
ences 1n post-baccalaureate enrolment Nonetheless, additional research 
1s required to continue to build our understanding of the explained and 
unexplained sources of sex and racial/ethnic group differences in profes- 
sional and doctoral enrollment and the ways in which the post-baccalau- 
reate enrollment process differs between women and men In the short- 
term, such an understanding 15 a prerequisite to identifying the policies 
and practices that will most effectively raise graduate and professional 
school enrollment rates for traditionally underrepresented groups of stu- 
dents In the long-term, as noted by Bjork and Thompson (1989), such 
an understanding will address one part of the process needed to build a 
pool of potential faculty that more closely reflects the sex and racial/eth- 
nic diversity of the undergraduate student body Identifying ways to ın- 
crease graduate and professional school enrollment will likely lead not 
to a continued oversupply of highly educated individuals, but to a work- 
force that 1s better-prepared to meet the increasingly complex knowl- 
edge demands of a global economy (Geiger, 1997) 


Notes 


"The choice of five years between bachelor’s degree and doctoral degree 1s somewhat 
arbitrary As Bowen and Rudenstine (1992) note, doctoral degree recipients in any par- 
ticular year received their bachelor’s degrees 1n a wide range of preceding years 

2Although nonresident aliens comprised only 0 7% of the 1992-93 bachelor’s degree 
recipients, they received 25% of the doctoral degrees that were awarded in 1997-98 
(NCES, 2001) This discrepancy suggests that most nonresident aliens entered doctoral 
programs after completing undergraduate degrees in their home country An examination 
of the decision to enroll in a U S graduate or professional program among nonresident 
aliens 1s not possible with the B&B 93/97 dataset 

3Because of space limitations, tables summarizing the descriptive analyses are not 
presented here but are available from the author upon request 
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VVhat Do College Students Have To Lose? 
Exploring the Outcomes of Differences in 
Person-Environment Fits 


This article continues a series of analyses using the 
“theory of careers” developed by John Holland (1966, 1973, 1985, 
1997) to examine the patterns of student stability and change inherent ın 
the college experience—as part of an effort to understand the 
satisfaction, learning, and retention of college students (see Smart, 
Feldman & Ethington, 2000, Feldman, Smart & Ethington, 1999, and 
Feldman, Ethington & Smart, 2001) The underlying basis of Holland’s 
theory 1s that human behavior 1$ a function of the interaction between 
individuals and their environments The theory focuses on an assessment 
of individuals, their environments, and the interaction or “fit” between 
individuals and their environments Three specific assumptions are 
associated with these three essential components of the theory (1) 
people tend to choose environments compatible with their personality 
types, (2) environments tend to reinforce and reward different patterns 
of abilities and interests, and (3) people tend to flourish in environments 
that are congruent with their dominant personality types Most research 
assessing the validity of the three assumptions has tended to examine the 
merits of each assumption separately The collective evidence from 
literally hundreds of studies over the past three decades or so has been 
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summarized ın several literature syntheses and meta-analyses (see, for 
example, Assouline & Meir, 1987, Holland, 1985, 1997, Spokane, 1985, 
1996, Tranberg, Slane, & Ekeberg, 1993; Walsh & Holland, 1992) 

Because Holland’s theory intends to explain vocational behavior, 
most evidence of the validity of the basic assumptions of the theory has 
been derived from studies of employed adults Moreover, attention has 
been directed primarily to the vocational choices of individuals and the 
significance of these choices for their vocational stability, satisfaction, 
and success This dominant focus on individuals may be understood as a 
consequence of the primary focus of the theory itself and the scholarly 
interests of those who have conducted much of the relevant research As 
a theory of careers, Holland’s work 1s intended primarily to be of assis- 
tance to individuals in their search for careers that are satisfying and re- 
warding, and the research on the theory reflects this orientation toward 
individuals 

The vast bulk of the research literature in this area concentrates on the 
* validity of the personality types and their searching behavior (the 
self-selection assumption) and on the consequences of individuals’ 
choices of congruent or incongruent vocational environments (the con- 
gruence assumption) rather than on the reward and reinforcement pat- 
terns of vocational environments (the socialization assumption) Hol- 
land has acknowledged this differential emphasis in the research 
literature, noting that “the environmental models are only occasionally 
studied" (р 160) As Walsh and Holland (1992) have put ıt. “We view 
the theory as primarily psychological 1n nature and one in which the per- 
sonality variables are the most powerful and influential The theory 
tends to emphasize person variables and [to be] lean on the concept of 
reinforcement “ (p. 63) Given the psychological orientation of Hol- 
land’s theory and of those who have conducted most of the research on 
the theory, 1t ıs not surprising that work environments (in general) and 
the interpersonal and social structural patterns of environmental rein- 
forcement (ın particular) have not been of central interest 

While his theory 1s intended to explain vocational behavior, Holland 
has noted repeatedly that the theory and its basic assumptions are 
equally applicable to educational settings such as college and universi- 
ties The research evidence supporting the basic assumptions of Hol- 
land’s theory 1s sparser as 1t pertains to college students, even so, dozens 
of relevant studies have been conducted over the past three decades (as 
reviewed 1n Smart et al, 2000) Like the studies of employed adults, 
evidence gained from the educational behaviors of college students 
reflects an emphasis on assessing separately the validity of each of 
the three assumptions Compared to the studies of employed adults, 
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however, scholars who have used Holland’s theory to study the educa- 
tional abilities and interests of college students have generally given 
more attention to the socialization assumption, which 1n this case 1s to 
assume that different academic environments (for example, different 
clusters of academic majors) are likely to reinforce and reward different 
patterns of student abilities and interests 

In our own work (see especially Smart et al , 2000), we have examined 
the validity of all three basic assumptions of Holland’s theory The col- 
lective evidence from our longitudinal study of 2,309 students in over 
300 college and universities generally supports the validity of all three of 
these assumptions Of particular interest ın our findings 1s that the socio- 
logical component of Holland’s theory (1 e , the socialization assumption) 
1$ at least as important 1f not more important 1n explaining the change and 
stability of students’ educational abilities and interests than the more psy- 
chological components of the theory (the selection and congruence as- 
sumptions) Thus, as will be detailed later in this article, it is true that the 
likelihood of students increasing their initially prominent characteristics 
over a four-year period 1s largely a function of whether or not they choose 
an academic environment that 1s consistent with their dominant personal- 
ity type at the time they enter college Yet, at the same time, evidence ex- 
ists in support of the socialization assumption of Holland's theory in that 
college students, irrespective of their dominant personality types as fresh- 
men, are equally influenced by the prevailing norms and values of what- 
ever academic environment they select We found that academic environ- 
ments were 1n a sense equally successful 1n socializing students to their 
distinctive set of preferred abilities and interests for students with either 
similar or dissimilar dominant personality types 

Even though Holland has maintained that his theory of vocational be- 
havior (including its basic assumptions) 1s equally applicable in educa- 
tional settings, we nevertheless wonder whether the ways in which the 
theory has been used to explain vocational behavior might differ from 
the ways the theory 1s used by scholars who embrace different research 
paradigms As noted, most research to date on the validity of the basic 
assumptions of Holland’s theory has focused on the explanation of voca- 
tional behavior and been conducted primarily by psychologists The fun- 
damental interest 1n this line of inquiry has been to “suggest some prac- 
tical ideas to help young, middle-aged, and older people select jobs, and 
attain vocational satisfaction” (Holland, 1997, p 12), and ın accord with 
this guiding interest primary attention has been given to the self-selec- 
tion and congruence assumptions of the theory 

A concern we have about the appropriateness of the congruence as- 
sumption, particularly when it 1s applied to educational settings, stems 
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from its view that the extent to which person-environment fit contributes 
to "successful" vocational behavior 1s to be judged by the degree to 
which individuals enhance their initially prominent characteristics—for 
example, say, the extent to which person-environment fit enhances the 
Investigative abilities and interests of individuals with a dominant Inves- 
tigative personality type This criterion is silent about the extent to 
which individuals of certain personality types (for example, those with 
an initial dominant Investigative personality type) grow and change in 
terms of other abilities and interests (for example, Artistic, Social and 
Enterprising abilities and interests) The emphasis on the congruence as- 
sumption and the criteria used to judge “success” in explaining voca- 
tional behaviors and interests, while sensible or appropriate 1n voca- 
tional contexts, becomes problematic when the focus 1s on educational 
behaviors and interests We say this because colleges and universities 
have historically sought to promote student growth and development of 
multiple and distinctive abilities and interests domains, regardless of the 
initially prominent characteristics of their entering freshmen This his- 
torically grounded emphasis is manifested in the general-education dis- 
tribution requirements of virtually all colleges and universities and 1s es- 
pecially apparent in liberal arts colleges with their distinctive emphasis 
on the premises of liberal or general education 

It seems to us that an implication 1n the writing of scholars who ex- 
amine the consequences of the congruence assumption within the para- 
meters of Holland’s theory 1s that personality traits are immutable and 
thus individuals who fail to select work or academic environments con- 
gruent with their dominant personality type are doomed to some degree 
of failure or unhappiness in their vocational or academic careers But 
our own findings (Smart et al , 2000, Feldman et al , 2001) suggest that 
this 1s not necessarily the case For example, although students who do 
not choose an academic environment congruent with their dominant per- 
sonality type may well hamper (if not sacrifice) their potential to de- 
velop further their initially prominent characteristics, the powerful so- 
cialization effects of whatever academic environment they enter make ıt 
likely that any stability or decline 1n initially prominent characteristics 
will be compensated for, or offset by, the enhancement of other abilities 
and interests We are doubtful that such a change ın the overall patterns 
of losses, stability and growth across multiple dominants of abilities and 
interests would be considered negative or a “loss” by college officials 
who seek to facilitate the growth and development of students ın a more 
comprehensive repertoire of abilities and interests 

The primary purposes of this study are two The first 1s to examine 
more closely the putative gains and losses of students who are congruent 
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and incongruent with their chosen academic environment with respect to 
the analogous sets of abilities and interests To examine the losses and 
gains in learning (abilities and interests) for congruent and incongruent 
students 1n various major fields, we disaggregate data previously pre- 
sented ın Smart et al (2000) and Feldman et al (2001) 

The second purpose of this study 1s to explore the possibility that stu- 
dents who enter academic environments not congruent with their dömi- 
nant personality type incur various "costs" 1n relation to their peers who 
enter congruent academic environments For this purpose, Holland’s 
(1997) theory provides relatively little guidance in that Holland 
merely—albeit succinctly—notes that “a person resolves incongruence 
by seeking a new and more congruent environment, by remaking the pre- 
sent environment, or by changing personal behavior and perceptions" 
(p 68) His theory, however, 1s predicated on the assumption (supported 
by considerable empirical evidence) that person-environment congru- 
ence 1s related to vocational and educational stability, satisfaction, and 
success Moreover, he does assert that the interpersonal interactions of 
individuals in 1ncongruence environments are "more dissatisfying, un- 
comfortable, and destructive" (p 68) than those of individuals 1n congru- 
ent environments Thus, 1n pursuing the second purpose of our study we 
explore the possible or potential costs incurred by students whose dom1- 
nant personality type 1s not congruent with their chosen environment We 
do so by examining the theory-based proposition that the presumably 
“more dissatisfying, uncomfortable, and destructive" interpersonal inter- 
action of students incongruent with their chosen environment may con- 
tribute to their having lower levels of involvement ın and satisfaction 
with academic and social activities 1n this environment as well as their 
incurring consequently greater personal costs and discontents Put other- 
wise, even 1f such students might not have “lost” in terms of their overall 
pattern of stability and change across the four sets of abilities and inter- 
ests, given their initial dissimilarıty from peers in their chosen academic 
environment, they may have incurred other “expenses,” which could in- 
clude having to exert more academic effort to keep up with their congru- 
ent peers, feeling less comfortable 1n their interactions with the academic 
and administrative sectors of their institutions, having less time for recre- 
ational and social activities, and developing more personal problems 


Sample, Variables and Measures 


The sample of students and certain of the variables for the present 
analysis are the same as those of our previous analyses, and can be de- 
scribed here briefly As with our earlier analyses, data for the present 
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study come from the 1986 and 1990 surveys of the Cooperative Institu- 
tional Research Program (CIRP) sponsored by the Higher Education Re- 
search Institute at the University of California, Los Angeles The overall 
CIRP sample consisted of 4,408 students attending 360 different institu- 
tions of higher learning Students completed the standard CIRP fresh- 
man survey upon entering college in the fall of 1986 and a follow-up 
survey in the winter of 1990 The latter survey obtained information 
about the experiences of these students at college and how these students 
felt they had changed during the four years The present analysis as well 
as our previous analyses 1s based on the responses of 2,309 students who 
were enrolled for all four years, whose academic major 1s included in 
Holland's (1997) classification of academic majors, and who provided 
complete information on variables under investigation 

The 1986 freshman survey asked students to select their “probable 
field of study" and the 1990 follow-up survey asked students to select 
their "current/last field of study" from a listing of academic disci- 
plines/majors For our earlier studies, as well as this one, we classified 
these academic majors into the six academic environments proposed by 
Holland by using The College Majors Finder (Rosen, Holmberg, & Hol- 
land, 1989) A total of sixty-four of the seventy-six majors selected by 
the students could be thus classified The Realistic and Conventional 
categories, however, had a combined total of only four academic majors 
with too few students to be useful 1n our analyses, consequently these 
two categories have not been included in our research The number of 
students in each of the remaining four groups of academic majors ıs In- 
vestigative (n = 672), Artistic (n = 334), Social (n = 788), and Enterpris- 
ing (n = 515) A listing of which academic majors are classified into 
which of the four groups can be found in Smart et al 2000, also see 
Feldman et al , 1999, 2001) 

The 1986 and 1990 CIRP surveys asked students to rate themselves 
compared with the average person their age on twelve different abilities 
(e g., mathematical ability, social self-confidence, etc ) on a scale with 
1 = lowest 10%, 2 = below average, 3 = average, 4 = above average, and 
5 = highest 10% Students were also asked to indicate the importance of 
eighteen general goals and values (e g , creating artistic work, being 
very well off financially, etc ) using a scale of 1 = not important, 2 = 
somewhat important, 3 = very important, and 4 = essential From these 
items, we picked out those that were characteristic of adjectives used to 
describe the four Holland personality types considered ın our analyses 
(Holland, 1997) We used the twenty-six items we selected to create pre- 
college (1986) and follow-up (1990) scales reflecting the distinctive 
abilities, interests and goals that each of the four groups of academic 
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majors, classified according to Holland’s theory, are hypothesized to re- 
inforce and reward. These scales, then, represent students’ self-reported 
abilities and interests at the time they began college (1986 scores on the 
Investigative Artistic, Social and Enterprising scales) and four years 
later (1990 scores on these scales) 

Each of these scales (in both years) was created by standardizing the 
items and computing the average across items Student scores were con- 
verted to T-scores with a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10 The 
number of items ın each of these scales and the alpha reliability of each 
scale are as follows Investigative Ability and Interest Scale, five items (a 
= 0 682 [1986] and 0 630 119901), Artistic Ability and Interest Scale, six 
items (0, = 0 683 [1986] and 0 697 11990), Social Ability and Interest 
Scale, six items (0 = 0 750 [1986] and 0 794 [1990]), Enterprising Abil- 
ity and Interest Scale, nine items (© = 0 752 [1986] and 0 762 11990) 
The exact wording of these 1tems can be found 1n Smart et al (2000) as 
well as in Feldman et al (1999, 2001) To measure student change and 
stability (between 1986 and 1990) on these scales, we relied on a pre-test, 
post-test longitudinal design with repeated measures, which uses stu- 
dents as their own controls We adapted a procedure developed by 
Roberts (1980) to adjust initial scores for regression-to-the-mean bias 

Holland (1997) has noted that an individual’s personality type may be 
measured by his or her responses to ability and interest scales In our 
analyses—both earlier analyses and the present one—we have used the 
four 1986 ability and interest scales just described to determine each stu- 
dent’s primary personality type The profile for each of the 2,309 stu- 
dents was obtained and, 1n accordance with a suggestion by Holland 
(1997, p 28), students were assigned to the personality type for which 
they had the highest scale score (in 1986) ! This procedure, which 1s 
consistent with scoring of student responses to established occupational 
and personality inventories such as the Vocational Preference Inventory 
and the Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory, resulted in the following 
distribution of students across the personality types Investigative (n = 
789), Artistic (n = 377), Social (n = 553), and Enterprising (n = 590) 

New to the present analysis are various indicators we use 1n exploring 
the theory-based propositions from Holland’s (1997) theory that the pre- 
sumably “more dissatisfying, uncomfortable, and destructive” interper- 
sonal interactions encountered by students whose personality types are 
incongruent with their academic environments may contribute to lower 
levels of involvement in and satisfaction with academic and social activ- 
ities in those environments and to subsequently greater personal costs 
and discontents We formed five multi-item indicators from items in 
the 1990 CIRP survey to assess students' levels of 1nvolvement 1n and 
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satisfaction with academic and social activities in their environments, as 
well as any personal costs and discontents that might have accrued as a 
result of their interactions in these environments The items constituting 
each of these indicators, along with other relevant information, are given 
ın Table 1 We make no claim that these measures capture fully the more 
or less inexhaustible possibilities of academic and social activities in 
which students may have been engaged and the personal costs and dis- 
contents they may have experienced Nonetheless we would argue that 
these measures are adequate manifestations of the underlying constructs 
they are intended to measure 


Analyses and Results 


For this article, we selectively elaborate and extend our earher analy- 
ses These prior analyses found considerable support for the congruence 
assumption for student change ın Investigative, Artistic and Enterprising 
abilities and interests. That 1s, students with dominant Investigative, 
Artistic, or Enterprising personalities who entered a major field congru- 
ent with their dominant personality type gained (respectively) on Inves- 
tigative, Artistic, or Enterprising abilities and interests, whereas those 
with these dominant personalities who did not enter a congruent major e1- 
ther remained the same or declined ın these abilities The pattern of re- 
sults for student change in Social abilities and interests was the same as 
for these three sets of abilities and interests but was not statistically sig- 
nificant These various results can be seen in graphic form in Appendix 1 
(Figures 1а—14), as adapted from figures in Smart et al , 2000 (Figures 
8 1-8 5) and Feldman et al , 2001 (Figures 1—5) ? The relevant comparı- 
son 1n these figures 1s between congruent students and what are called ın- 
congruent (I) students 3 We also found solid support for Holland’s social- 
ization assumption for all four types of dominant personalities, students 
whose personality was incongruent with the environment they did enter 
made the same amount of gain as those whose personality type was con- 
gruent with the environment (although they started and ended with lower 
scores when compared to the congruent students) This result, too, 1s 
shown in the figures ın Appendix 1, where the appropriate comparison 1s 
between congruent students and what are called incongruent (II) students 

To take an example of both sorts of findings, consider student changes 
in their Artistic abilities and interests (see Figure 1b in Appendix 1) The 
likelihood of students with a dominant Artistic personality type further 
developing their Artistic abilities was contingent upon their entry into an 
Artistic academic environment. As graphed in Figure 1b, students with 
dominant Artistic personalities who entered a congruent (Artistic) 








TABLE I 
Indicators of activities, satisfactions and discontents during college 








Involvement in academic activities? 


Enrolled in honors or advanced courses 
Graduated with honors 

Assisted faculty 1n teaching a course 
Worked on a professor's research project 
Worked on an independent research project 
Took an interdisciplinary course 

Discussed course content with students outside of class 
Worked on group projects 1n class 

Been a guest in a professor's home 
Tutored another student 

Did extra (unassigned) work for a course 
Studied with other students 


Academic satisfaction? Rehabılıty а = 0 829 


Courses in your major field 

General education requirements 

Relevance of course work to everyday life 

Overall quality of instruction 

Opportunities to discuss coursework and assignments outside of class with professors 
Academic advising 

Amount of contact with faculty and administrators 

Overall relationships with faculty and administrators 


Satisfaction with career counseling and advising Reliability а = 0716 


Career counseling and advising 

Personal counseling 

Tutorial help or other academic assistance 
Job placement services for students 


Involvement in social activities? Reliability а = 0 606 


Socializing with friends 
Exercising/sports 
Reading for pleasure 
Partying 

Watching TV 

Hobbies 


Personal costs and discontents? 


Been lonely or homesick 

Felt depressed 

Felt overwhelmed by all I had to do 
Received personal/psychological counseling 
Felt like leaving college 

Was bored in class 





*Count of the number of these activities or experiences that the student engaged in at all (either occasionally" ог 
"frequentl y") rather than “not at all” 

Response to the prompt asking the student's satisfaction with college on each of these aspects of campus life, 
using the following categories “very satisfied", “satisfied”, "neutral", dissatisfied”, “very dissatisfied", "can't 
rate/no ехрепепсе " 

“Response to the prompt asking the student how much time during the last year in college was spent during a typ- 
ical week in each of these activities, using the following categories “none”, “less than 1 hour", “ 1-2”, “3-6”, 
“6-10”, “11-15”, *16—20", "over 20" 
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academic environment showed decidedly greater growth between 1986 
and 1990 in these attributes—from an average score of 58 58 to an aver- 
age score of 62 37 (effect size = 0 65)—than did those who entered an 
incongruent (non-Artistic) academic environment, where their Artistic 
abilities and interests actually declined between 1986 and 1990 from an 
average score of 56 29 to an average score of 54 87 (effect size = 0 24) 
Still referring to Figure 1b, students whose dominant personality was 
not Artistic but who entered an Artistic environment gained 1n average 
score on Artistic abilities and interests: from 53 74 ın 1986 to 58 11 т 
1990 (effect size = 0 75) Note that the gain made by these incongruent 
students 1n the Artistic fields paralleled the gain made by the congruent 
students 1n the Artistic fields (though the 1ncongruent students started 
and ended with lower scores than did the congruent students) 

We now specify these findings further as part of the present artıcle Not 
calculated or shown 1n any of our previous work are the more precise pat- 
terns of gains and losses when the different combinations of incongruence 
are considered This more detailed information 1s given in Table 2, where 
our earlier data are disaggregated 1n order to consider separately the 1n- 
congruent fields 1n which students majored Note first that, 1n general, stu- 
dents majoring 1n a field matching their dominant personalities made siz- 
able gains on their dominant interests and abilities while decreasing in 
their scores on these interests and abilities or making only very small 
gains if they majored ın any of the three fields incongruent with their dom- 
inant personality (in each of the four subtables of Table 2, compare data 1n 
the first row of the first column with data 1n the second, third and fourth 
rows of the first column) For example, students with dominant Artistic 
personalities who entered Artistic fields increased their Artistic scores by 
an average of 3 79 (effect size = 0 65), but only 0 66 (effect size = 0 12) if 
they entered Enterprısıng fields, and decreased by 2 31 (effect sıze — 0 43) 
1f they entered Investigative fields and by 2 64 (effect size — 0.42) 1f they 
entered Social fields * This same pattern of change holds for the other 
dominant personalities, with two minor exceptions. Enterprising students 
entering Investigative fields gained in Enterprising abilities and interests 
by 2 67 (effect size — 0 49), a somewhat larger 1ncrease ın these abilities 
and interests than found for Enterprising students entering Enterprising 
fields (+2 20, effect size = 0 38), Enterprising students did, however, de- 
crease ın Enterprising abilities if they entered either Social fields or Artis- 
tic fields Similarly, although Social students entering Social fields did not 
gain as much in Social abilities and interests (+0 81, effect sıze = 0 13) 
than if they entered Artistic fields (+1 43, effect size = 0 29), they barely 
increased 1n these characteristics 1f they entered Investigative fields and 
decreased ın them if they entered Enterprising fields 
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Table 2 also shows what happened to students who majored ın incon- 
gruent fields 1n terms of their change in the abilities and interests pre- 
sumably promoted by those fields (see the single entries ın the second, 
third and fourth columns in each of the four subtables) Without excep- 
tion for the twelve cases involved, students entering an incongruent field 
show an increase 1n the abilities and interests promoted by that field In 
eight of these cases the increases are relatively sizeable—ranging from 
2 31 (effect size = 0 43) to 4 71 (effect size = 0 96) —the largest ın terms 
of effect size being Social students majoring in Artistic fields, Enterpris- 
ing Students majoring 1n Artistic fields, and Investigative students ma- 
goring 1n Artistic fields In four of these twelve cases, the gains in incon- 
gruent fields are small—ranging from 0 28 (effect size = 0 05) to 0 92 
(effect size = 0 15)—the smallest in terms of effect sizes being Artistic 
students in Enterprising fields and Enterprising students in Social fields 

A related aspect of our interest 1n congruent and mcongruent students 
within major-field environments 1s whether, despite the parallel gains 
these two groups of students make ın the abilities and interests promoted 
by the environment, they differ 1n various perceptions, satisfactions and 
activities in college To see whether incongruent students (in each of the 
four academic environments under study) might be more negative than 
congruent students in their perceptions of their college experiences, 1n 
their satisfactions with their college experiences, and 1n the ease with 
which they did change during college, we used data available from 
the CIRP 1990 survey to compare the two groups of students on the 
multi-item indicators of activities, satisfactions and discontents given in 
Table 1 5 

The five multi-1tem indicators of activities, satisfactions and discon- 

tents during college (described in Table 1) were used as a set of depen- 
dent variables 1n a series of discriminant analyses in order to determine 
how the variables might differentiate between congruent and incongru- 
ent students ın each of the four academic fields In each instance, the test 
of the discriminant function was non-significant indicating that there 
were no differences between the congruent and incongruent students 
within each academic environment on the set of dependent variables (In- 
vestigative majors: Wilk’s A = 983, X? = 10.024, df=5, p » 01, Artistic 
majors Wilk’s A= 987, X? =3 774, df=5, p> 01, Social majors Wilk’s 
A = 979, X? = 13 884, df=5, p > 01, Enterprising majors Wilk’s A = 
970, X? = 14 132, df-5, p > 01) Thus, students with personalities 1n- 
congruent with their academic major were engaged 1n simular levels of 
activities as the congruent students and had similar levels of satisfac- 
tions and discontents The means and standard deviations for the set of 
variables are shown 1n Table 3 for each of the four groups of majors 
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TABLE 3 
Means and Standard Deviations for Indicators of Activities, Satisfactions, and Discontents? 


Social 


Academic Academic Academic Counseling Activities Costs and 
Environment Involvement Satisfaction Satisfaction Involvement Discontents 
Investigative 
Congruent 6 950 2 889 2461 3 760 3450 
(2 223) (615) (743) ( 833) (1 175) 
Incongruent 6 652 2 904 2 439 3 926 3 541 
(2 140) (585) (735) (929) (1259) 
Artistic 
Congruent 6 732 2901 2 305 3 629 4 702 
(2 084) (588) (750) (943) (1 210) 
Incongruent 6 995 2 993 2418 3751 3 979 
(2 175) ( 607) ( 770) (904) (1116) 
Social 
Congruent 6511 2981 2 580 3 682 3 869 
(1 985) ( 608) (745) ( 808) (1 231) 
Incongruent 6 432 2 885 2 383 3 789 3 743 
(2 197) (621) (752) ( 808) (1 234) 
Enterprising 
Congruent 5 944 2 867 2416 4 057 3 469 
(1 838) (647) (800) (872) (1 273) 
Incongruent 6 347 2 888 2411 3 824 3 556 
(1 999) (580) (752) ( 786) (1319) 


а Standard deviations are given in parentheses 


To support our statistical findings with 1ndicators of substantive 1m- 
portance, we calculated two types of multivariate effect sizes The first, 
12, 1ndicates the proportion of the generalized variance of the set of varı- 
ables that can be attributed to differences between the groups The sec- 
ond, Mahalanobis D?, represents the distance between the centroids of 
the two groups Each of the n? measures ıs small (Investigative, 017, 
Artistic, 013, Social, 021; Enterprising, 030) indicating that for each 
group of majors very little of the variation 1n the set of dependent varı- 
ables 1s explained by differences between the two groups of students 
The D? values (Investigative, 057, Artistic, 057, Social, 065, Enter- 
prising, 140) indicate very little separation of the groups further sup- 
porting our conclusions that within each type of academic environment, 
students whose personalities were congruent with the environment and 
those whose personalities were 1ncongruent had similar levels of en- 
gagement, satisfaction, and discontent 
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Discussion 


As we noted 1n a previous analysis (Feldman et al , 2001), “Holland’s 
theory provides essentially no guidance 1n terms of the relative merits of 
a personality perspective and a sociological perspective . because the 
theory does not seek to disentangle potential group and individual ef- 
fects” (pp 689—690) Yet, determining the relative merits of the two 
kinds of effects has important theoretical and practical implications The 
vast majority of research on Holland’s theory concentrates on the valid- 
ity of the personality types and the searching behavior of these types of 
individuals (the self-selection assumption) as well as on the conse- 
quences of individuals’ selection of congruent or incongruent vocational 
and educational environments (the congruence assumption) Together 
these assumptions constitute the psychological perspective of the theory 
One way that those who conduct research on Holland’s theory within the 
parameters of the psychological perspective judge the extent to which 
person-environment fit contributes to “successful” work and educational 
behaviors 1s ascertaining the degree to which individuals enhance their 
initially prominent characteristics (1 e , those associated with their dom- 
inant personality type), in doing so, they generally ignore the extent to 
which individuals grow or change 1n terms of other abilities and interests 
(1e, those associated with other personality types) We believe this ap- 
proach 1s problematic in terms of college and university settings since 
American higher education has historically sought to promote student 
growth 1n a broad repertoire of competencies and interests This reper- 
toire 1s evident in the various taxonomies of college student outcomes 
developed by Bowen (1977), Lenning, Lee, Micek, and Service (1977), 
Ewell (1984), the Association of American Colleges (1985), and others 


Objectives and Findings of the Present Study 


Our objectives 1n this paper have been grounded 1n that part of Hol- 
land’s theory that 1s sociological 1n perspective, which implicitly postu- 
lates a uniform pattern of reinforcement and reward by the respective 
academic environments irrespective of students' levels of congruence 
with those environments (1e , the socialization assumption) Within the 
parameters of the socialization perspective, students’ "success" 15 
judged by the extent to which they grow in terms of the abilities and in- 
terests reinforced and rewarded by their chosen environment (say, their 
academic major) rather than enhancing their initially prominent charac- 
teristics That 1s to say, for example, that while students who select aca- 
demic majors that are incongruent with their personality type may re- 
main the same or decline in their initially prominent characteristics, they 
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may gain or grow 1n the abilities and interests reinforced and rewarded 
by their chosen academic major 

Our findings presented ın Table 2 clearly support this premise of the 
socialization perspective 1n that they demonstrate without exception that 
students entering incongruent academic environments/majors show an 
increase 1n the distinctive set of abilities and interests promoted by their 
chosen academic environment/major Furthermore, the magnitude of 
their "losses" 1n terms of their initially prominent characteristics tend to 
be offset by or compensated for by the magnitude of their “gains” 1n the 
abilities and interests promoted by their chosen (but incongruent) acade- 
mic environment Consider, for example, students with a dominant In- 
vestigative personality type in Table 2 While those who enter Artistic 
environments decline 2 54 (effect size = 0 52) in Investigative abilities 
and interests, these same students increase 4 03 (effect size = 0 82) in 
Artistic abilities and interests This same pattern 1s apparent for students 
with dominant Investigative personality types who enter Social and En- 
terprising academic environments and for students with dominant Artis- 
tic, Social, and Enterprising personality types who select incongruent 
academic environments (with but two exceptions—-Artistic students in 
Enterprising environments and Enterprising students 1n Social environ- 
ments) We regard the consistency of our findings—students selecting 
incongruent environments uniformly increase 1n the abilities and inter- 
ests promoted by their chosen environment—and the magnitude of the 
“tradeoff” between stability or decline in initially prominent character- 
istics and increase 1n the abilities and interests fostered by their chosen 
academic environment to provide strong support for the sociological 
perspective found in Holland’s theory. We conclude from these findings 
that students may have less to lose than might otherwise be thought, and, 
indeed, may gain considerably, from their choice of an incongruent aca- 
demic environment in terms of their acquisition of abilities and interests 

Our findings do not show that students who enter incongruent acade- 
mic environments, compared to those who enter congruent academic en- 
vironments, have less involvement 1n and satisfaction with academic and 
social activities 1n those environments nor that they have greater per- 
sonal costs and discontents Rather, students entering incongruent acad- 
emic environments appear to have collegiate experiences comparable to 
their peers who enter congruent environments 1n terms of the level of 
their involvement 1n academic activities, the frequency of their engage- 
ment ın social activities, their satisfaction with their academic programs 
and career counseling services, and the degree of various personal costs 
and discontents they experience These findings clearly suggest that 
their gains 1n newfound abilities and interests promoted by their chosen 
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academic environment do not come at the expense of the quality of their 
educational experience or their satisfaction with those experiences, and 
does not cause them to sacrifice their social activities or 1nduce greater 
personal costs and discontents. From the data at hand, then, 1t would 
appear that students have little or nothing to lose from their choice of 
an incongruent environment in terms of the level of their involvement 
1n and satisfaction with multiple components of their overall collegiate 
experience 


Some Limitations of the Present Study and Directions for 
Future Research 


Interpretation of our findings and their implications are subject to cer- 
tain mitigating factors that were beyond our capacity to control 1n our 
secondary analysis of existing CIRP data. Particularly salient 1n this re- 
spect are two attributes of the sample of students we investigated that 
may have created artificially heightened support for the socialization as- 
sumption of Holland’s theory First, our sample comprises only students 
who completed four years of college and who thus “successfully” per- 
sisted ın their chosen academic environments Omitted from our analy- 
ses are students who did not persist in college for a full four years Our 
sample is thus composed of students who presumably were able to 
change or adapt to their academic environments, perhaps to a greater de- 
gree than the “typical” college student Those students who experienced 
discomfort with their academic environments and subsequently left col- 
lege may have a different pattern of responses to the constructs we ex- 
plored than those who persisted and were included in our sample It 1s 
possible, then, that the changes ın abilities and interests we found as 
well as the levels of involvement 1n and satisfaction with academic and 
social activities of students who were congruent or incongruent with 
their academic environments may have been influenced by our inability 
to include students who did not complete a full four years of college For 
instance, it 1s conceivable that the strength of our findings that strongly 
support the socialization assumption may be somewhat inflated since it 
1s possible that those who dropped out of college may not have adapted 
as well to the norms and values of their chosen academic environment, 
and thus opted to leave college Holland (1997, p 68) notes, for exam- 
ple, that leaving an environment is one way by which individuals resolve 
their incongruence with that environment We were unable to explore 
this possibility because of the nature of our sample of students We 
would suggest that future research be done that 1s designed to handle 
such considerations, particularly 1n terms of determining the strength of 
the socialization effects of academic environments 
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Another possible mitigating factor produced by the nature of our par- 
ticular sample of students 1s the lack of a sufficient number of students 
with dominant Realistic and Conventional personality types and stu- 
dents ın Realistic and Conventional academic environments to permit us 
to explore the various consequences of person-environment congruence 
ın these two academic environments There was only a total of four Re- 
alistic and Conventional academic majors in our dataset, and these four 
majors simply enrolled too few students to be included in our analyses 
One consequence of this omission 1s that our sample 1s composed of 
students whose dominant personality types are either Investigative, 
Artistic, Social, or Enterprising—four personality types who tend to be 
more flexible, adaptable, and malleable than either Realistic or Conven- 
tional personality types This circumstance, too, may have contributed 
to inflated support for the premises of the socialization assumption 
since our sample 1s composed of students who tend to be the more flex- 
ible, adaptable, and malleable than those deleted from the analyses 
given their insufficient numbers. Yet, 1t should also be emphasized that 
the vast bulk of students enrolled ın college and universities major in In- 
vestigative, Artistic, Social, and Enterprising fields given the higher ed- 
ucational requirements of occupations analogous to these four academic 
environments ın contrast to those of Realistic and Conventional acade- 
mic fields (Gottfredson & Holland, 1996) So the sample of students we 
studied for the present analysis 1s not blatantly unrepresentative of col- 
lege students Still, future studies might oversample Realistic and Con- 
ventional fields (and the students) ın them so as to provide an even more 
representative sample of students and academic environments as well 
as a broader context for studying the socialization effects of academic 
environments 

We also might mention at this point that we could have classified stu- 
dents and their academic environments, as well as determined congru- 
ence and ıncongruence, 1n more complex ways than we did—although 
without further research we cannot say that this 1s a true limitation of 
our study Instead of classifying the student by his or her dominant per- 
sonality type alone (using his or her highest scale score among the abil- 
ities and interest scales), we could have determined each student's per- 
sonality profile or pattern across two or more of these scales (for 
details, see Holland, 1997, chap 2) Likewise, there are ways of differ- 
entiating various environmental profiles and patterns (Holland, 1997, 
chap 3) Thus congruence and incongruence can be measured by taking 
into account more than the dominant personality type of the students 
and more than the simplest or least undifferentiating coding of the 
environment Although the large majority of research to date has 
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determined person-environment congruence in a manner simular to the 
approach we used, over the years there have been various efforts to de- 
velop alternative indices to measure person-environment congruence, 
and to date at least a dozen or so different indices have been formu- 
lated In general, these indices tend to provide more complex and pre- 
cise measurements of the degree of person-environment congruence 
than the approach we used (see, for example, Brown & Gore, 1994, 
Camp & Chartrand, 1992 for an assessment of the respective strengths 
and weaknesses of these indices) Future research might benefit from 
the use of these other indices by which the level of person-environment 
fit or congruence 1s determined One of the values of such initiatives 
and the cumulative evidence thus derived would be to determine the de- 
gree to which the effects of the congruence or incongruence between 
college students and their academic environments are (or are not) 
invariant to the methods used to discern the level of the congruence or 
ıncongruence 

Finally, we note that using data collected at only two points in time— 
at the beginning and near the end of the students’ college career—has 
limited our ability to handle some of the complications or complexities 
that are obviously involved in studying and interpreting the experiences 
of college students and the effects of these experiences on them. A sig- 
nificant proportion of college students change either their intended or 
their actual majors (sometimes more than once) during their college 
years (see, for example, Feldman and Newcomb, pp 36—38, and Smart 
et al, 2000, pp 104—110) Moreover, students may change their voca- 
tional and personal interests 1n their early years of college before they 
begin to concentrate their course work 1n a particular major field We 
were not able to ascertain these sorts of intermediate changes ın selec- 
tion of majors and 1n vocational and related interests Likewise, al- 
though many of the questions asked of fourth-year students were about 
their college experiences and satisfactions across their years of college, 
this 1nformation depended on students' general recall, we had no data 
tracking these experiences and satisfactions year by year Therefore, 
without our having detailed information about various intermediate 
changes ın intentions, decision, interests and experiences of students 
during their years of college—combined with not having information 
from a control group of students of persons of the same age not attend- 
ing college—we are not able to say whether or exactly how the results 
we report may 1n some part be due to the 1nfluence of non-academic en- 
vironments or even to personal maturation of interest patterns (rather 
than to environmental shaping and socialization). Once again, additional 
research will be needed to answer such questions. 
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The Importance of Academic Environments 


The collective findings of the present study, ın conjunction with those 
of our earlier inquiries (Smart, et al , 2000, Feldman et al , 1999, 2001), 
have important implications for those who conduct research on the dif- 
ferential patterns of student learning and for those responsible for assist- 
ing students in their initial selection and subsequent performance in dis- 
parate academic environments (such as college majors) Despite the 
sociological component that can be found 1n Holland”s theory, the the- 
огу 1s largely a psychological one designed and used to assist individu- 
als make educational and vocational choices that are most likely to con- 
tribute to their long term stability 1n, satisfaction with, and success 1n 
educational and work environments In addition to this prevailing psy- 
chological emphasis on individuals, most of the research on the validity 
of the assumptions and premises of the theory has been conducted by 
psychologists The cumulative effect of these conditions 1s that the na- 
ture of educational and work environments and the effects of these envi- 
ronments—the sociological component of the theory—have not been a 
central concern of scholars Instead, the environments tend to be viewed 
contingently, as a necessary means to the ultimate end of assisting indi- 
viduals ın their choice of satisfying and rewarding educational and work 
careers Our current findings, however, provide support for the social- 
1zation assumption in Holland”s theory by showing that the likelihood of 
students developing any specific repertoire of competencies and values 
1s singularly dependent upon their entry into an academic environment 
that requires, reinforces, and rewards that particular repertoire In fact, 
these findings, ın conjunction with those presented by Feldman et al 
(2001), suggest a stronger socialization than psychological dynamic at 
work for college students 

The practical implications of our findings are perhaps most clear 1n 
terms of efforts to assist college students ın their selection of “appropri- 
ate” academic majors Past reliance on the psychological perspective in 
Holland’s theory has led to advising students to select academic majors 
that are congruent with their dominant personality type in order to max- 
шиге the likelihood of their subsequent satisfaction with and success in 
their chosen areas of study In a sense, student choice 1s constrained by 
their existing personality profile and their choices are limited to those 
academic majors that are most likely to maximize their existing initially 
prominent characteristics Our current findings supporting the sociolog- 
ical perspective of Holland’s theory suggest that the advice provided stu- 
dents need not be constrained by students’ past or present personality 
profile, but rather can be grounded ın a more futuristic and develop- 
mental perspective based on the broad repertoire of competencies and 
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interests that students aspire to develop as a result of their collegiate ex- 
periences This approach, which 1s much less restrictive and constrain- 
ing, focuses the advice given students on what they hope to be rather 
than what they presently are Of importance here 1s that our findings 
suggest that this newer perspective does not impose hardships on stu- 
dents 1n terms of the level of their involvement 1n academic activities, 
the frequency of their engagement ın social activities, or their satisfac- 
tion with their academic programs and career counseling services. 

Our current findings, in conjunction with those of our earlier 1n- 
quiries, are generally consistent with the conclusion reached by Feld- 
man and Newcomb (1969) that academic environments have an impor- 
tant influence on what students learn during their collegiate careers, and 
have clear implications for subsequent research on how colleges affect 
student learning Academic environments are not included in any of the 
primary models used to guide research on student learning (see, for ex- 
ample, Tinto, 1975, 1987, 1993, Pascarella, 1985, Bean, 1985, Cabrera, 
Nora, & Castaneda, 1993) Our collective findings clearly suggest the 
need to incorporate academic environments in those and other models 
Our findings also suggest that Holland’s theory has much potential 1n ef- 
forts to assess the contributions of academic environments to student 
learning Reliance on Holland’s theory would have at least three major 
benefits (more extensively discussed in Smart et al , 2000, pp 237—246) 
First, the theory provides a theory-based method that ıs empirically de- 
fensible for the classification of specific academic majors into broader 
academic environments Second, it would become possible to theoreti- 
cally link variations 1n patterns of student learning to specific academic 
environments Third, 1t would be possible to establish a theoretical con- 
nection between the specific experiences students encounter 1n their col- 
legiate careers with the particular outcome under investigation 

Future research employing Holland's theory to enhance our under- 
standing of the role of academic environments 1n contributing to student 
learnıng would benefit greatly, we believe, from 1ncorporating elements 
of Weidman’s (1989) conceptual model of undergraduate student social- 
ization with the fundamental premises of Holland's theory While there 
1$ considerable accumulating evidence that the disparate academic envi- 
ronments ın Holland”s theory contribute to students” differential learning 
of a wide array of competencies, interests, attitudes, and values, the spe- 
cific socialization mechanisms that the individual environments use to 
accomplish their distinct objectives remain largely unknown Weidman’s 
18 one of the rare higher education models that explicitly incorporates 
academic environments (1 е, departments), and his discussion of the 
components of the normative contexts and socialization processes of 
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Patterns of Change 1n Vartous Abilittes and Interests (adapted from Figures 8 1-8 5 1n Smart, Feld- 
man, & Ethington, 2000) Differences between 1986 and 1990 are given in terms of effect sizes 


Figure la 
Patterns of Change 1n Investigative Abilities and Interests 
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Figure 1b 
Patterns of Change ın Artistic Abilities and Interests 
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Figure 1c 
Patterns of Change in Social Abilities and Interests 
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Figure 14 
Patterns of Change in Enterprising Abilities and Interests 
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Endnotes 


1A student was classified as a particular personality type even if his or her highest 
scale score was only one or two points higher than on one of the other scales, as some- 
times happened We did explore setting higher “bars” for classification as a particular 
personality—for example, using a criterion of five points higher on one scale than on 
any other scale Using more stringent criteria did not seem to make much difference in 
preliminary analyses of data 1n our earlier studies, however So we kept our approach of 
using the highest scale score (no matter how big or small) of a person to represent his or 
her dominant personality 

?For information about the means on which the figures in the Appendix 1 are based, 
see the earlier sources cited In our earlier work, five figures were involved Because of 
statistically significant interaction effects, data were presented separately for two groups 
of students within Investigative fields—those who entered and remained 1n Investigative 
fields (primary recruits to Investigative fields) and those who entered these fields after 
first choosing some other field (secondary recruits to these fields) Because the results 
for these two groups of students differed more 1n strength of results than in the direction 
of results, for convenience we have simplified the presentation of data 1n Appendix 1 by 
combining the results for primary and secondary recruits to make one figure for Inves- 
tigative fields (see Figure 1a) 

3We have found it convenient to refer to two kinds of incongruence—Incongruent I 
and Incongruent I1. Technically speaking, however, it 1s not so much that two different 
kinds of incongruence are being defined, but that two different sets of classifications of 
the full set of ıncongruent students are being considered When students in the full set of 
1ncongruent students are classified by their dominant personality (1n order to study their 
change or stability 1n the abilities and interests reflective of their dominant personality 
type), they are referred to as 1ncongruent (I) students When the same students 1n the full 
set of incongruent students are classified by the academic environments of which they 
became a part (1n order to study their change or stability 1n the abilities and interests pro- 
moted by these particular environments), they are referred to as incongruent (II) stu- 
dents 

“The effect sizes were calculated using the error mean squares from the within-sub- 
jects analyses These effect sizes represent the difference between the 1986 and 1990 
means 1n standard deviation units 

5The decision to consider all incongruent students as a single group irrespective of 
personalıty type was necessary because of some of the small numbers of students 1n 
some classifications resulting 1n substantially disparate sample sizes among the groups 
For example, among Investigative majors, there were 280 students with Investigative 
personalities but only 41 with Artistic personalities. The resultant sample sizes 1n the 
discriminant analyses were 576 Investigative majors (280 congruent, 296 incongruent), 
286 Artistic majors (97 congruent, 198 incongruent), 652 Social majors (221 congruent, 
431 incongruent), and 467 Enterprising majors (179 congruent, 288 incongruent) Given 
the relatively large combined sample size within each group, we used an à = 01 as our 
statistical criteria for differences between the groups The sample size for these analyses 
was 1,981 This number represents a reduction from our original sample size of 2,309, 
due to missing data on some of the items constituting the multi-1tem indicators of activ- 
ities, satisfactions and discontents 
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JE Elizabeth G. Creamer 


Collaborators’ Attitudes about 
Differences of Opinion 


“There is no knowing without conflict” Parker Palmer, 1988 


Until the advent of postmodernism and with it the 
recognition that knowledge 1s socially constructed, innovation and cre- 
ativity were most commonly portrayed as the product of individual ge- 
nius and solitary agency Increasingly, however, scholars employing a 
sociocultural perspective have cast innovation and productivity in the 
theoretical context that 1t involves not only individual cognition, but also 
a social and relational process that occurs within a larger cultural and 
historical context Relational or interpersonal dynamics among collabo- 
rators have been overlooked ın theoretical accounts of collaboration 
(John-Steiner, 2000) 

Conflict 15 an element of the relational dynamics of a collaborative re- 
lationship that plays an instrumental role in collaborative learning and 
knowledge construction “There 1s considerable evidence that conflict 1s 
at least as important as consensus 1n the process of knowledge creation,” 
Salter and Hearn (1996, p 198) observed Parker Palmer (1988) also un- 
derscored the contribution of conflict, by which he meant multiple per- 
spectives, to advancing knowledge Palmer argued that the exchange of 
differing perspectives 1s most likely to contribute to knowledge and 
learning when 1t occurs within the context of community where there 
1s a commitment to a common goal and a sense of affiliation among its 
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members Collaborations that are characterized by a genuine engage- 
ment with differences in viewpoint are more likely than those that utilize 
consensus to be associated with innovative advances to knowledge 
(Lunsford & Ede, 1990, Trimbur, 1989) 

This paper describes how long-term collaborators interpret substan- 
tive differences of opinion and the strategies they use to negotiate them 
Long-term collaborators are coauthors who have had a working relation- 
ship for ten or more years Differences of opinion refer to differences in 
interpretation about substantive issues related to research and writing, 
not to other kinds of differences such as in personality or working style 
or disagreements about organizational or administrative issues 

An exploration of how collaborators deal with differences of opinion 
can add to our understanding about how to enhance the effectiveness and 
sustainability of research collaborations and to identify circumstances 
where collaboration contributes to innovation or significant new insight 
to scientific knowledge It also adds to the understanding about ways to 
create a collaborative culture that embraces difference 


Related Literature 


There 1s a considerable body of literature dealing with differences 
among academic disciplines, including about differences 1n communica- 
tion patterns, amount of collaboration, and publication rates (see, for ex- 
ample, Austin, 2001, Austin & Baldwin, 1991, Becher, 1987, Braxton & 
Hargens, 1996) A number of scholars have pointed to the level of con- 
sensus or agreement on the central research questions and methods as a 
way to distinguish academic fields (Hagstrom, 1964 as cited in Braxton 
& Hargens) While collaboration rates are increasing in almost all fields, 
collaboration rates are higher in high-consensus fields where there 1s 
consensus about central paradigms than in low-consensus fields where 
agreement about central paradigms has not yet coalesced (Austin & 
Baldwin) High-consensus fields, such as physics, are characterized by 
having a small but tight network of scholars working on a few well-de- 
fined problems Low-consensus fields, such as humanities and history, 
are characterized by lower interaction rates and a considerably more 
widely dispersed range of topics (Becher) This way of distinguishing 
academic disciplines implies that consensus 1s critical to fostering col- 
laboratıon Substantive differences of opinion among collaborators are 
assumed to be more pronounced among collaborators working in low- 
consensus fields, such as 1n the social sciences and humanities, than in 
high consensus fields 1n the “hard” sciences 

Scholars with a more pronounced postmodern bent dispute the 
distinction of academic fields by the extent of consensus about central 
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paradigms, arguing instead that all academic fields are characterized by 
conflict and by competing views of central paradigms put forward by 
subfields (Salter & Hearn, 1996) More consensus or commonality often 
exists between collaborators 1n different disciplines who share expertise 
in a subfield than between those ın the same discipline (Salter & Hearn) 
A postmodern perspective puts conflict at the center of the discussion 
and suggests that collaborators ın the same academic field are just as 
likely as collaborators trained in different fields to encounter substantive 
differences of opinion 

Trimbur (1989) 1s another author to note that both consensus and con- 
flict are essential to the learning process Trimbur suggested that a criti- 
cal view of collaboration redefines collaborative learning as not merely 
the process of reaching consensus, but also a process of engaging differ- 
ent perspectives A collaborative process that views differences of opin- 
10n as a source of valuable insight 1$ more likely to be associated with 
advances in thinking than those designed to achieve consensus 
(Lunsford & Ede, 1990, Trimbur) 

Consideration of different perspectives and competing explanations 
are important dimensions of the collaborative process associated with 
knowledge construction The literature suggests that while collaboration 
may not occur as frequently ın low-consensus fields as 1t does 1n high- 
consensus fields, when 1t does occur, 1t 1s likely to occur among collabo- 
rators who share a basic worldview or paradigmatic assumptions, re- 
gardless of their disciplinary affiliation 


Methods 


Data Collection 


Several sources of data were collected from both members of 12 re- 
search pairs (N=24) Sources of data were (a) a one-on-one semi-struc- 
tured interview with each member of a collaborative pair, (b) document 
analysis of selected publications and the curriculum vita of each mem- 
ber of the pair, and (c) joint interviews and observation of four pairs 
The curriculum vita was used to assess level of publishing productivity 
as well as to calculate the number and type of coauthored publications 
with the identified collaborator In a number of cases, I traveled to ob- 
serve the collaborators working together This allowed me to get a 
fuller sense of the dynamics of the relationship and to observe how the 
pair interacted, particularly when it came to topics where there was a 
difference of opinion Along with the interview data, findings from ob- 
servation during the site visits became the basis for three detailed case 
studies of collaborative pairs that I presented 1n another publication 
(Creamer, 2001) 
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The interview During the interview, I asked participants to describe a 
number of aspects of the experience they had collaborating with a single 
partner Participants were asked to focus their comments on a single col- 
laborative relationship, rather than to speak about their experiences with 
collaboration in general The interviews ranged from 45 to 90 minutes in 
length The interviews were tape-recorded and a verbatim transcript 
completed 

This paper reports on findings from the question 1n the interview pro- 
tocol that asked participants to describe how he or she negotiated sub- 
stantive differences of opinion with a collaborative partner The full con- 
text of the interview was used to interpret each participant's response to 
this question 

Documents It was not uncommon for participants to refer to a specific 
publication or document. In some cases, the reference was to a publica- 
tion that provided insight in to some aspect of the collaborative process, 
such as authorship guidelines In a few cases, participants had written a 
personal account of the experience of collaborating or about some aspect 
of the collaborative relationship, such as mentoring. A publication that 
revealed a key finding or that exposed an area of debate 1s another type of 
publication that contributed to my analysis I read publications or docu- 
ments that a participant identified by name during the interview as a way 
to triangulate findings and add context to my understanding of the col- 
laborative relationship, process, and 1ts outcomes 


Data Analysis 


Data were analyzed using the constant comparative method (Strauss & 
Corbin, 1994), beginning with open coding, expanding to the definition of 
categories and elimination of categories that did not prove significant, 
moving to axial coding that 1dentified connections between categories, 
and ending with a set of theoretical propositions Data collection, analysis, 
and verification occurred simultaneously, utilizing an iterative process 

Trustworthiness A number of customary strategies were used in order 
to enhance the trustworthiness of the findings (Lincoln & Guba, 1985) 
These included (a) triangulation by using multiple sources of data, (b) 
thick description, and (c) member checks Interviews with the second 
member of each collaborative pair provided the opportunity to test the 
accuracy of interpretations from the initial interview and to follow-up on 
responses that seemed unclear or contradictory 

An additional strategy contributed to the trustworthiness of the findings 
reported 1n this paper After the conceptual framework was developed, it 
was tested using transcripts from interviews with four additional partici- 
pants These participants were not included 1n the population for this 
paper because only one member of the pair had been interviewed. This 
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procedure confirmed the findings because the additional participants 
could readily be distinguished as belonging to one of the three groups 


Data Sources 


The sample for the study 1s a purposive one It can be characterized by 
what Miles and Huberman (1994) labeled as criterion-based and as op- 
portunistic sampling It 15 criterion-based ın that each of the initial con- 
tact ın a collaborative pair (a) 1s a senior faculty member holding the 
rank of associate or full professor, (b) has produced a career total of 21 
or more chapters and/or refereed journal articles or five or more books, 
and (c) has collaborated with a colleague for 10 or more years and coau- 
thored publication(s) with that partner The sample 1s opportunistic in 
that participants were identified 1n a number of ways, including by two 
waves of surveys with follow-ups, familiarity with their work, and by 
following up on suggestions or leads provided by other participants The 
sample 1s not representative of the full-range of collaborative patterns 
because it 1s limited to long-term collaborators and because it utilizes a 
sample that consists largely of senior academics 

Descriptive characteristics about both members of 12 collaborative 
pairs (N=24) are presented in Table 1 





TABLE 1 
Descriptive Information About the Participants (N = 24) 








Initial Participant Second Participant 
(n= 12) (п = 12) 

Characteristic # (90) # (96) 
Year of Terminal Degree 

1969 & Before 3 (2595) 2 (17%) 

1970-1979 4 (33%) 5 (4296) 

1980-1989 5 (42%) 4 (33%) 

1990 & After 1 (8%) 
Academic Rank 

Associate 1( 8%) 1 (8%) 

Professor 11 (92%) 10 (83%) 

Other 1 (8%) 
Discipline of Doctorate 

Bio/Physical Sciences 1 (8%) 1 (8%) 

Education 2 (17%) 1 (8%) 

Humanities 1 (8%) 1( 8%) 

Social Sciences 8 (67%) 9 (75%) 
Career Journal Article Productivity 

Less than 21 2 (17%) 

21-49 4 (33%) 5 (42%) 


50 or more 8 (67%) 9 (75%) 
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Descriptive information about the 12 collaborative pairs appears in 
Table 2 

Tables 1 and 2 highlight characteristics of the sample that provide an 
important context for interpreting the findings Participants were trained 
in diverse fields and are unusual because most were trained in what are 
considered low-consensus field, particularly in the social sciences The 
fields include anthropology, communication studies, economics, educa- 
tional policy studies, English, history, political science, social psychol- 
ogy, sociology, special education, and psychology The majority of the 
participants, 7 of the 12 pairs, earned a doctorate in the same discipline 
Four are same-sex pairs and eight are cross-sex pairs 

By ın large, the participants are senior academics who conduct re- 
search and write with a colleague who 1s very comparable to them in 
terms of career age and academic rank Only 3 of the 12 pairs noted sig- 
nificant differences in career age Of these, one pair characterized their 
relationship as a mentoring relationship Six of the 12 pairs are domestic 
partners Along with the longevity of the collaborative relationship, 
these characteristics make this an unusual, if not unique, group to study 
That most of the collaborators share a career-equal, rather than a men- 
toring, relationship 15 an important context to keep 1n mind for under- 
standing the findings of the study 


Findings 


When asked how they negotiated substantive differences of opinion 
with an identified collaborative partner, participants’ responses can be 
grouped ın three clusters of responses Members of the first group, that I 


TABLE 2 
Descriptive Information About the Collaborative Pairs (n=12) 


Charactenstic 


Diseiplinary/Cross-Disciplinary 


Doctorate—Same Discipline 7 

Doctorate—Dıfferent Discipline 5 
Same or Different Sex 

Same 4 

Different/Not a Couple 2 

Different/Couples 6 


Career-Equal or Career-Unequal 
Career Equal 9 
Career Unequal 3 
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labeled the Like-Minded, replied that significant differences of opinion 
are impossible or unlikely (п=10 or 5 pairs) Members of a second 
group, the Triangulators, recognized the possibility of differences of 
opinion but said they were not likely to be about significant issues (n=6 
or 3 pairs) A third group, the Multiplists, stated that differences of opin- 
10n are both frequent and to be expected (n=8 or 4 pairs) Regardless of 
whether they acknowledged experiencing differences of opinion with a 
long-term collaborative partner, all participants identified strategies they 
employed to negotiate differences of opinion These did not vary be- 
tween members of the different groups 

Distinguishing characteristics of each of the groups are discussed in 
the next section 


The Likelihood of Differences of Opinion by Group 


Like-Minded Both members of five pairs of long-term collaborators 
(n=10) said that substantive differences of opinion about a research find- 
ing were either highly unlikely or impossible Some dismissed the possi- 
bility of a difference of opinion on anything but trivial matters with the 
explanation that they shared a very similar worldview or set of basic as- 
sumptions Others reported that they would continue to collect and ana- 
lyze data until any possibility of differences in interpretation was elimi- 
nated This 1s the group least likely to characterize their work as making 
a significant new contribution to knowledge 

Members of this group illustrate that collaborators ın the different 
academic disciplines can share a strongly felt worldview While mem- 
bers of three of the five pairs ın this group were trained in different aca- 
demic disciplines (political science-economics, history-English, social 
psychology-educational policy), they share deeply held views and as- 
sumptions They came together as collaborators ın the first place either 
because they thought alike or they grew over time to share a very similar 
perspective or point of view on matters central to their work 

The comments of one member of a pair of women collaborators illus- 
trate how a shared worldview can translate to respect and an openness to 
listen to new and, on occasion, unorthodox ideas One trained in educa- 
tional policy studies and the other 1n social psychology, these women 
rarely see each other face-to-face but have managed to coauthor a very 
substantial number of publications Voicing the strength of their shared 
worldview, the member trained ın educational policy studies observed 


We share a view of the world We share a set of theoretical and practical ori- 
entations about the way the world works and how one does things and what 
ıs important to do I very much respect how she moves forward a set 
of ideas And I am sure she would say the same thing—that she very much 
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respects the way I move a set of ideas forward Generally, when she 1s mov- 
ing 1n a certain direction, I will not only listen to it, and find it interesting 
On occasion, I don’t and then I get on the telephone I don’t think there has 
ever been a time when we haven’t come to some sort of agreement I can’t 
think of a time when we have had to really sit down and discuss something 
that we disagreed seriously about It yust doesn't 1 hasn't happened 


This pair of collaborators achieves complex insight by nuancing each 
other’s thinking through dozens of exchanges of a manuscript A shared 
worldview and respect for each other’s expertise means that they are 
willing to listen attentively when a new idea is advanced 

Triangulators Both members of three pairs of long-term collaborators 
(n=6) indicated that they experienced significant differences of opinion 
occasionally, but they characterized these as not being about meaningful 
issues Members of each of the three pairs were trained in the same acad- 
emic field (sociology, special education, and anthropology) 

Even though members of each of the pairs ın this group were trained 
1n the same academic discipline, they 1nterpreted differences of opinion 
to be an outcome of looking at a question or problem from a different 
angle or perspective This is the case, for example, among collaborators 
using the same theoretical perspective but applying it to a different phe- 
nomenon This often translated to different points of view about what to 
emphasize ın a publication or the audience, rather than to what they ın- 
terpreted as substantive differences of opinion Comparable disciplinary 
training probably made it easier for collaborators 1n this group to recog- 
nize subtle differences in thinking and to interpret these as insignificant 
because they share fundamental paradigmatic assumptions 

A member of the only couple ın this group illustrates this phenome- 
non of angularity ın a way that seems contradictory at first. Trained, as 1s 
her spouse, ın communication studies, the woman in this pair discounted 
differences ın their theoretical perspectives even though the differences 
are pronounced enough that they have been asked to write a book about 
them She observed 


We’ve developed different theoretical perspectives, but I would guess that 
most people see more commonality than difference When we’re coming at 
anything from our different theoretical perspectives, we’re not very far apart 
We just have different explanations for the same phenomenon, but we are re- 
ally trying to describe different domains anyway So, we are not really that 
far apart 


It 1s possible that this participant’s comments simply disguise discom- 
fort that others might perceive that she and her husband disagree I be- 
lieve, however, that she dismisses the suggestion that she and her partner 
have significant differences of opinion by knowing enough about his 
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work to realize they are trying to explain slightly different phenomena 
This ıs not a pair that has tried to reconcile their different theoretical 
explanations 

Multiplists The members of the four pairs in this group (n=8) differ 
from members of the other two groups ın that they not only reported that 
they frequently experienced differences of opinion, but they viewed 
these differences of opinion as routine and to be expected Three of the 
SIX couples in the sample are 1n this group Members of this group ac- 
knowledged that they agreed about some core assumptions, but that 
there were areas of disagreement that they could not reconcile even with 
lengthy discussion Rather than discounting these differences as ın- 
significant, members of this group saw them as playing an instrumental 
role in pushing them to a more complex or higher order of thinking This 
1s the group where the link between negotiating differences and 1nnova- 
tion 1s most evident 

Members of the third group rejected a negative interpretation of dif- 
ferences of opinion by framing them within the context of the personal 
relationship, academic conventions of their discipline, and/or the culture 
of their work environment The concentration of couples in this group 
highlights a positive role that a personal relationship can play 1n the col- 
laboratıve process For example, a member of a couple both trained as 
cognitive psychologists observed that their emotional attachment means 
that they care more about the collaboration being successful It motivates 
them, he said, to work through differences of opinion In other collabo- 
rative relationships, he said, they would be more prone to compromise 
and just agree "we'll do this part my way and this part your way rather 
than 1nsisting on thinking hard enough to find a way to make it mesh” 
This underscores that familiarity with each other's thinking is not the 
same thing as having a working relationship that submerges differences 

Members of a couple who are both structural geologists illustrate the 
way that academic conventions build differences of opinion into a routine 
part of their day-to-day work life Pointing to elements of their academic 
training that socialized them to entertain multiple hypotheses, she noted 
“In our discipline, you see it as good science to be as argumentative as pos- 
sible without bringing personality into ıt If you have five geologists on a 
field trip, you will have ten hypotheses to explain it at the end of the trip ” 

A member of a cross-sex pair in this group described how different 
perspectives can be embedded 1n the culture of a research team This 1s 
possible, the senior member of the team maintained, by deliberately 
constituting an interdisciplinary team, establishing clear authorship 
guidelines, and creating a culture where it 1s easy to talk about different 
viewpoints When talking about conflict, he said 
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Fortunately, most of the stuff we do, there hasn”t been a single big idea, but 
there have been a few that did reach some level of conflict So, what I have 
tried to do 1s to push to make it easy to talk about So you bring this up and 
you start talking about it 

The other thing 1s that even when there 1s really a key 1dea there 1s usually 
more than one take on ıt One strategy 1$ to try to incorporate multiple points 
of view 1n your approach to research Sometimes emphasizing different 
things can blow up into people believing that they disagree, but they are re- 
ally seeing it from a different perspective 


Like the members of the group that I have called, Triangulators, the 
semor member of this interdisciplinary team was so familiar with how 
his colleagues think that he knew that they were seeing the same phe- 
nomenon from slightly different perspectives He tried to create a con- 
text within the team where differences of opinion were viewed as a valu- 
able source of insight After each member substantiated their case with 
empirical data, he then encouraged them to pursue the implications of 
their competing explanations in a publication Exchanges during the 
preparation of this manuscript ultimately led them to challenge a long- 
held theoretical maxim in educational psychology In this case, the pur- 
suit of contradictory perspectives deriving from a clash between an emic 
and etic viewpoint led to a significant new insight 


Summary of Differences between Groups 


The majority of participants (16 of 24) downplayed the idea that they 
and a collaborative partner of many years experienced significant differ- 
ences of opinion The exception seems to be pairs where aspects of their 
training, the personal relationship, ontological assumptions, or the cul- 
ture of their work environment lead them to view differences of opinion 
as a valuable source of insight to complex problems 

Regardless of academic training, most participants described similar 
strategies to negotiate differences of opinion The most common strat- 
egy was to handle ıt through multiple exchanges of a manuscript during 
the process of revision The second most common strategy was to “talk 
it through ” It is likely that the generally lengthy process of passing mul- 
tiple iterations of a manuscript back and forth deflects tension that might 
arise form differences of opinion among coauthors The written docu- 
ment provides a medium for collaborators to deal with differences 1n a 
way that 1s not destructive to the working relationship 

Significant differences are not apparent between how disciplinary and 
interdisciplinary collaborators described the experience of encountering 
different viewpoints This unexpected finding 1s particularly apparent 
ın the first group, the Like-Minded Even though three of the five collab- 
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orative pairs in this group were trained 1n different academic disciplines, 
they described themselves as thinking so much alike that differences of 
opinion were either highly unlikely or impossible Of the members of 
the third group, the Multiplists, who considered differences of opinion to 
be both routine and to be expected, two of the pairs were trained ın the 
same discipline and two pairs were trained in different disciplines It 1s 
my hypothesis that a shared worldview and familiarity with each other’s 
expertise developed over time mitigate disciplinary differences among 
long-term collaborators 

Participants’ responses to whether they and their collaborative partner 
experienced significant differences of opinion become more meaningful 
when considered within the context of relational dynamics, including (a) 
a shared worldview and (b) respect for and (c) familiarity with each 
other’s expertise These relational dynamics help collaborators address 
differences of opinion in ways that are not destructive to the working re- 
lationship It 1s my hypothesis that members of the first group deny ex- 
periencing significant differences of opinion with a collaborative partner 
because they either began the relationship thinking very much alike or 
they grew to do so over tıme These are convergent thinkers Members of 
the second group recognize difference of opinion are possible because 
they are so familiar with each other’s thinking that they are aware that 
they are looking at the same question from a slightly different angle 
These are also convergent thinkers whose shared worldview ultimately 
helps them achieve agreement Members of the third group view differ- 
ences of opinion as predictable because they operate in a culture were 
they are expected or they recognize that while they share a core set of 
values and worldview, they know each other well enough to recognize 
that they think differently 1n some ways Members of this group are di- 
vergent thinkers who are comfortable with leaving some differences in 
perspective unresolved 


Discussion 


There are multiple layers of meaning that at first appear contradictory 
in the general tendency of the majority of the participants, except those 
labeled as the Multiplists, to deny experiencing significant differences 
of opinion with a long-term collaborative partner Many participants 
who denied the possibility of differences of opinion or downplayed them 
as only occurring about insignificant issues, then proceeded to describe 
the strategies they used to resolve them One possible explanation for 
this seeming contradiction 1s that participants often unconsciously 
shifted from referring to one specific collaborative relationship to other 
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experiences they had with collaboration A general discomfort with ac- 
knowledging differences, particularly those that might suggest conflict, 
15 another possible explanation It 1s my interpretation, however, that all 
collaborators experience differences of opinion, but that collaborators 
make meaning of them ın different ways by interpreting them within the 
context of the relationship and academic conventions This illustrates 
one way that a sociocultural perspective enriches understanding of the 
collaborative process 

A male-female couple from the Like-Minded group 1s a good example 
of what seems to be contradictory viewpoints about differences of opin- 
10n An economist who collaborates with her spouse who 1s 1n the same 
department flatly dismissed the possibility that differences of opinion 
could occur She said with considerable conviction “There are no [dif- 
ferences of opinion] I’ve never encountered any because there sort of 
aren't any opinions " She then proceeded to describe what seemed to be 
vehement disagreement with her partner during an exchange about a 
mathematical model she was developing 


І sat down to solve it and I was convinced that I had an intuition about how it 
would solve At the end of the week, he comes and, as always, he looks at 
this and since he 1s incredibly better read than I am and knows [the statistical 
modeling method] he started shrieking at me ‘what are you doing?’ I had 
spent an entire week trying to solve a model that the theorists have been un- 
able to solve But, I was still convinced that I was right about some things 
So, he took 1t and split it into two models and made 1t a much easier problem 
He took away what I thought was an important part of 1t and solved it He 
solved 1t 1n a way that made 1t a far less elegant problem 


This participant’s repeated references to “solving 1t" reflect a positivist’s 
ontological assumption of a discernable reality with absolute truths My 
interpretation 15 that she rejected the idea that this exchange reflected а 
difference of opinion because he was “right” He was “right” because, 
while less “elegant,” the variables ın his mathematical model explained 
more of the variance than did her more intuitively based model 

An engaging humanist who specializes 1n Japanese literature and col- 
laborates with a male colleague whose expertise 1s 1n Japanese history of- 
fers another example of how what might be construed as conflict can be 
1nterpreted as a constructive opportunity for learning In words that reflect 
a shared worldview, this participant stated that he and his partner rarely 
disagree on the big questions "because the basic assumptions, we more or 
less share those” Yet, he commented that one of the joys of their relation- 
ship 1s “the pleasure of criticizing each other” He spoke enthusiastically 
of the extraordinary value of receiving pages and pages of detailed feed- 
back about a draft manuscript that he had recently circulated among 
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colleagues Revealing a connection between collaboration and learning, 
he said gleefully “This 1s where my education comes from, actually” 

It 1s clear that these participants do not interpret the kinds of ex- 
changes just described to be a source of conflict I believe this 1s because 
the experience 1s set within the context of a strong, nonhierarchical, per- 
sonal relationship, respect for each other’s expertise that translates to a 
willingness to listen carefully to differing perspectives, and familiarity 
arising from a long history of 1nteraction and exchange The considera- 
tion of multiple hypotheses or alternative explanations, feedback, peer 
review, and critique are so embedded in the values of collegiality and the 
academic culture that 1t 1s likely that many academics see it as a routine 
part of the way they work 

The primary conclusion of this research 1s that collaborators achieve 
significant new scientific insight by developing familiarity with a part- 
ner’s expertise and devoting considerable energy to weighing the subtle 
ways their perspectives vary Constructing meaning of differences in 
ways that are not destructive to the relationship or to the collaborative 
process contributes to innovation by promoting dialogue that can ulti- 
mately lead to significant new insight. 


Conclusion 


No account of collaboration 1s complete that fails to consider the role 
of conflict and tension 1n the collaborative process (John-Steiner, Weber, 
& Minnis, 1998) What 1s important to consider are not the issues that 
most academics are painfully familiar with—the colleague who cannot 
meet a deadline or whose quality standards are dramatically lower What 
1s instrumental to the outcomes of collaborative research, and how inno- 
vative 1t ıs, 1s the extent that collaborators engage ın dialogue about dif- 
ferent and sometimes contradictory explanations for the phenomenon 
under study This perspective contributes to the literature about collabo- 
ration by emphasizing the contribution of difference and conflict to the 
process of knowledge construction 

Findings from this research support the contribution of social and re- 
lational dynamics to knowledge production and add to the literature 
about collaborative learning by suggesting that it is not just the dynam- 
ics of the collaborative process that can promote innovation, but also the 
relational dynamics Aspects of the collaborative process and relational 
dynamics influenced how largely career-equal, long-term research col- 
laborators interpreted differences of opinion Aspects of the collabora- 
tive process include prolonged engagement and a high level of interac- 
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tion, 1f not necessarily on-going proximity Relational dynamics that are 
influential to the negotiating of differences include a nonhierarchical 
relationship, a shared worldview, respect for each other’s intellectual 
expertise without unquestioned deference, and deep-seated familiarity 
with each other’s thinking that arises from an intense exchange of ideas 
over a prolonged period of time It also often includes a personal rela- 
tionship with considerable longevity Along with the disciplinary con- 
text and norms of science about collegiality, these create a context where 
differences of opinion are rarely interpreted as disagreement or conflict 
but are seen as a routine part of faculty work 


Recommendations for Practice 


Findings from this research have direct implications for practice and 
to 1ssues of diversity that address ways to craft communities that em- 
brace 1dentity, personality, and paradigmatic differences both within the 
classroom and in research settings Collaborators can enhance the effec- 
tiveness of their work by employing the following strategies 


1 Organize groups with members that have comparable levels of ex- 
pertise in overlapping, but distinct areas Open dialogue about dif- 
ferent viewpoints 1s most likely to occur when there are not signif- 
icant differences in status among collaborators or team members 

2 Attend to interpersonal dynamics among the members of the 
group, particularly to a sense of affiliation or commitment to both 
the team and the well being of its members that 1s associated with 
building community Strong personal relationships can create the 
incentive to negotiate differences of opinion in a constructive way 

3 Create a culture where differences of opinion are valued, consid- 
ered routine, and open to discussion A key contribution to innova- 
tion of deliberately constituting an interdisciplinary team may be 
that 1t brings with it the expectation that differences of opinion will 
occur 

4 Establish the expectation that part of the responsibility of each 
team member 1$ to invite and provide substantive feedback 

5 Provide a setting, the time, and resources to support substantive in- 
formal conversation and exchange While this may appear to be so 
time consuming as to sacrifice the productivity of the team and its 
member, 1t plays a key role ın sustaining the long-term vitality of 
the team 
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Areas for Future Research 


One of the links between collaboration and innovation appears to be in 
relationships where the practice 1s not to erase, overlook, or compromise 
about substantive differences of opinion, but to pursue them using a 
process that 1s not destructive to the sustainability of the effort Observ- 
ing collaborative pairs and groups to document incidents where substan- 
tive differences of opinion are addressed would provide an opportunity 
to further untangle elements of the collaborative process associated with 
innovation While such relationship may not be the most common col- 
laborative pattern, studying long-term, career-equal collaborators pro- 
vides the opportunity to explore the ways that prolonged interaction 
about ideas can create an awareness of subtle differences in perspective 
and the way that these differences can be melded into something that 1s 
innovative 
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Symbolic Politics and Institutional 
Boundaries in Curriculum Reform: The 
Case of National Sectarian University 


Introduction 


In recent years, many colleges and universities 
have set out to reform or revisit their general education curricula. These 
efforts often have failed to achieve the comprehensive change that re- 
formers originally had envisioned (Kanter, Gamson, & London, 1997) 
Using the example of one case, this paper explores how institutionalized 
organizational elements and politics can shape the scope and limits of 
programmatic change, while increasing the importance of these reform 
efforts as symbolic action 

The perception of failure in the reform of a general education curricu- 
lum is often rooted in the desire for comprehensive change Lesser 
change 1s frequently seen as inadequate and has been described ın dıs- 
missive language, such as “piecemeal” or “rearranging the deck chairs ” 
Although worthwhile curricular improvements can be found in change 
that 1s smaller in scale and more nuanced, reformers often find such re- 
sults disappointing Change that can be described as “symbolic” 1s par- 
ticularly maligned Often, it 15 not viewed as “real change ” However, 
symbolic aspects of curriculum reform can serve useful organizational 
purposes, such as reorienting and repositioning general education within 
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an academic community and among an organization’s field of peers As 
Rudolph (1977, p 3) has observed, “the curriculum 1s a locus and 
transmitter of values,” and an especially powerful use of the reform 
process can be found ın the symbolic action of articulating, defining, 
and ordering the values of a university or college 

Still, 1t 1s true that overarching change in general education 1s often 
what ıs sought When these results do not materialize, reform advocates 
often attribute “failure” to organizational politics and the dampening ef- 
fects of parochial interests and political trade-offs This “rational” view 
emphasizes actors’ intentional action and the motivations of self-inter- 
est From this perspective, participants in a reform process are said to 
raise side issues (matters that seem only tangentially related, 1f they are 
related at all) to general education because they are seeking to advance 
their own, apparently unrelated, agendas within the organization On the 
macroorganizational level, the introduction of such “side issues” seems 
to be a fatlure of rational decision making, and this state of affairs has 
been called a “garbage can” (Cohen, March, & Olsen, 1972) 

As Birnbaum (1988) notes, such political aspects of the academic de- 
cision making are usually viewed as unwanted, intrusive, and extraneous 
forces that serve as a hindrance to orderly, planned change Reformers 
with this picture 1n mind often become disenchanted with the process of 
curricular change at their campuses since in practice it is difficult to 
steer clear of organizational politics (Kanter, Gamson, & London, 
1997) Indeed, from the point of view of individual actors ш their roles 
within the organizational structure, 1t would be difficult to 1magine col- 
lective decision without the introduction of side issues 

Looking beyond individual organizations, the national debate about 
the undergraduate curriculum, centering on overarching philosophies of 
general education and the purposes of undergraduate education, consti- 
tutes the arena in which the reform actions of individual colleges and 
universities are played out The national rhetoric 1s abstract and 1deal- 
ized, focusing on what the curriculum should be and on what it means to 
be an educated person Such rhetoric, however, 1s largely disconnected 
from the organizational realities of specific colleges and universities 

Within organizations, advocates of various curricular perspectives 
often fail to take into account how organizational factors, internal and 
external, may influence and significantly structure their proposals At a 
deeper level, the organizational basis of politics—and thus of the sup- 
posedly irrelevant side 1ssues—tends not to be considered (March & 
Olsen, 1989) Consequently, reform advocates are often surprised to find 
side issues influencing the planning process, ultimately leaving curricu- 
lar aspirations unrealized, or only partially fulfilled 
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However, the situation can be viewed from a different perspective that 
attends to how reform processes and outcomes are influenced by ınstitu- 
tionalized, taken-for-granted assumptions among organizational actors 
Such a perspective also can help us understand more fully the 1mpor- 
tance of symbolic outcomes in reform projects To explore organiza- 
tional and institutional dimensions in general education reform, this arti- 
cle examines a reform process at one university As part of this 
investigation, special attention 1s paid to three major components of the 
reform effort (1) the relationship of planners with academic depart- 
ments, (2) the decision of how cultural diversity would be integrated 
into a new general education program, and (3) the creation of a general 
education oversight body 


Framework for Examining Reform 


The curriculum reform process typically involves a major planning ef- 
fort by organizational actors Curricular change 1s regarded as an umpor- 
tant activity since 1t 1s change to a major function of a college or univer- 
sity The undergraduate curriculum 1s a central technology by which 
these organizations fulfill their purposes, and the general education 
component of the curriculum, because 1t 1s putatively common to all un- 
dergraduate students, 1s viewed as having particular importance 

The value of rationality 1$ thoroughly ingrained 1n academic culture, 
and when colleges and universities set out to reform their curricula, it 1s 
assumed that only rational decision-making processes are legitimate and 
will be employed The usual view adopted for analyzing a major plan- 
ning effort such as curriculum reform, therefore, stresses the “rational” 
capabilities and behaviors of participants 1n the process (e g , Keller, 
1983) Taking cues from this approach, many planning practitioners and 
commentators infer that a goal of successful planning should be to 1nsu- 
late the change process from extraneous political factors that might un- 
dermine its rationality 

Change advocates with this perspective negatively view the introduc- 
tion of side issues In general education reform, examples of side issues 
include matters such as the effects of new curricular designs on depart- 
mental enrollments and faculty slots, or admissions and marketing con- 
siderations 1n a new general education program, or use of general educa- 
tion to validate newer academic perspectives (e g , Kanter, Gamson, & 
London, 1997) To rational planners, such complications are off-topic 
and evidence of a poorly designed or executed process Such judgments, 
however, may fail to consider adequately implications arising from the 
fact that academic organizations are complex polities, and in political 
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contexts one would expect “rational” actors to build coalitions and 
to seek advantage through deliberate calculation (e g , Allison, 1971, 
Becker, 1986, Birnbaum, 1988) 

Thus, although planning leaders might seek to construct orderly 
change processes that isolate planning from “extraneous” issues, deci- 
sion making and planning activities 1n academe frequently exhibit char- 
acteristics that seem to be less the result of such purposeful, rational 
planning Despite intentions of leaders to the contrary, various side 1s- 
sues do become entwined in decision making, giving rise to the 
“garbage can” and “organized anarchy” images of choice in academic 
organizations (Cohen & March, 1986, Cohen, March, & Olsen, 1972) 

Organizational boundaries and symbolic politics Although there are 
aspects of strategic calculation in organizational politics, an overempha- 
sis on this point obscures other organizational influences on the decision 
making of actors (e g , Halperin, 1974) A different approach 1s taken by 
the neoinstitutional perspective ın organizational analysis, which fo- 
cuses attention on the importance of institutionalized elements within an 
organization and within its field(s) of peer organizations (March & 
Olsen, 1989) 

As students of this perspective note, organizations are oriented to ex- 
ternally originating institutional arrangements—aspects of organization 
such as structural configurations, values, routines, rules, and beliefs that 
are “taken for granted” (1e , institutionalized) across a field of similar 
organizations (Meyer & Rowan, 1977, DiMaggio & Powell, 1983) In- 
stitutions, from this perspective, are “symbolic systems” (Friedland & 
Alford, 1991, p 243) that channel human behavior because they define 
the perceived limits of action and the meaning(s) attached to action 
(Douglas, 1986, Zucker, 1991) Institutionalized elements of organiza- 
tion therefore play an important role in providing legitimacy to an orga- 
nization, which 1s important to the organization’s continued viability 

Because they are taken for granted by actors, however, institutional- 
ized aspects 1n an organization often are not fully recognized as having 
an effect on organizational activity Yet, 1nstitutionalized organizational 
elements have significant influence on how an organizational change 
process flows and on what courses of action are considered and taken 
(March & Olsen, 1989) Because those facets of organizational life that 
are institutionalized are those that tend to be perceived as being the most 
legitimate, the boundaries of legitimacy can have a de facto 1nfluence on 
boundaries of action 

The similarity of organizational structure across US colleges and 
universities 1s one example of a highly institutionalized element of aca- 
demic organization The hierarchies inherent 1n the configurations of 
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subunits within a university —e g , those of the academic departments, 
schools, divistons—can be seen as the result of prior “political contests” 
in which those subunits that are perceived as having the greatest capacity 
to aid an organization’s stability and survival attain the greatest power and 
influence (Pfeffer, 1978, p 38) From this perspective, then, political ele- 
ments are already deeply embedded within an existing configuration of 
subunits and ın the dispersal of power and legitimacy within the organiza- 
tion This 1$ important since, as Mintzberg (1994, р 177) notes, “organı- 
zations develop their plans ın terms of the sub-units they already have” 

Thus, between the constraining influences of peer organizations and 
the internalized institutional arrangements within an organization, in 
many circumstances the scope of organizational action will have limita- 
tons This highlights the importance of symbolic action, which can 
serve a useful function 1n communicating to external and internal audi- 
ences that an organization 1s taking the appropriate course(s) of action 
Symbolic action can enhance perceptions of prestige and legitimacy, 
which are of particular use to academic organizations in extracting nec- 
essary resources from the environment Beyond the merits or demerits of 
technical outcomes in academic decision making, then, it 1s important 
how actions are interpreted by actors in other settings (Habermas, 1970) 
Symbolic displays of attention and intention have useful political pur- 
poses (Edelman, 1964) 

Symbolic outcomes are important in other ways as well Control of 
meaning 15 a central element of politics (Bourdieu, 1991) The idea of 
coherence, which 1s normatively thought to be important in general edu- 
cation curricula, can be seen itself as socially constructed An articula- 
üon of the sense that an organization asserts should be made of a curric- 
ular plan, which would be a symbolic outcome, 1s an essential part of the 
social construction of curricular coherence, and thus a useful result 
More generally, embedded within the process of reform can be found 
specification, revelation, and explanation of values held by the organıza- 
tion The process of reform, 1n bringing these to the surface, can help an 
organization maintain an alignment between its mission and practices 
and could be especially useful in making institutional aims clearer to or- 
ganızatıonal actors whose daily activities may focus largely on special- 
ized or compartmentalized activities 


Data and Methods 


Context and detail are important ın discerning the role of politics and 
institutionalized organizational forms and processes in curricular reform. 
In this study, qualitative data were collected relating to a general educa- 
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tion reform effort at a large, sectarian university, here given the pseudo- 
nym National Sectarian University [NSU] The reform process under 
consideration began in 1989 and extended until 1991 NSU was chosen 
as the case site because 1t 1s a prominent, but not elite, university Al- 
though the selection of NSU 1s not intended to represent universities or 
colleges generally and the specific details vary from organization to orga- 
nization, some of the following may have applications to other settings 

The most important source of data was the extensive documentary 
record of the curricular reform process The record consists of material 
housed ın the university archives, as well as documents kept ın the of- 
fices of key actors In the case of the latter, extensive files were made 
available for inspection, with no apparent restrictions in access to the 
relevant material on the part of those maintaining the records The types 
of material examined included reports, memoranda, private notes, corre- 
spondence, meeting minutes, official publications, and the like Several 
thousand pages of documents were reviewed for this study 

Although the documentary record was the primary data source, this 
was cross-checked ın a small number of retrospective interviews A 
short list of 12 key actors, representing various positions and perspec- 
tives, was constructed In addition to cross-checking the picture that 
emerged from the documentary record, these interviews were used to fill 
in gaps in the record Particular care was taken throughout to assure that 
multiple points of view were examined, in order to avoid both an overly 
“official” and potentially cloudy picture and one too reliant upon critics 
of the process The interviews were loosely structured, giving respon- 
dents wide latitude 1n shaping the direction of their comments This 
heuristic structure allowed respondents to recall events and actions in a 
manner that was ın accordance with their own perceptions of importance 
and with their unique frames of interpretation 

Using standard historical procedures (Barzun & Graff, 1992), data 
from the various sources were next synthesized and triangulated This 
process yielded a reconstruction of events during NSU’s reform effort 


Case Setting National Sectarian University 


Founded by members of a religious sect in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, the original mission of National Sectarian University (NSU) was to 
provide a higher education for young men consistent with its religious 
values More than a century later, NSU grew from a small college into a 
large, coeducational university that attained a strong financial situation 
and greatly increased enrollments 1n both undergraduate (about 10,000 
students by the 1990s) and graduate programs (about 5,000 students) 
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The distribution of students and faculty at NSU provides some insight 
into the dispersal of power and prestige 1n the university, particularly the 
dominance of Arts and Sciences During the period under consideration 
for this study, the undergraduate population was divided among four un- 
dergraduate schools the College of Arts and Sciences (CAS), with about 
5500 students, the College of Management (about 2000 students), the 
College of Education (about 700 students), and the College of Nursing 
(about 350 students) 

During the same period, members of the faculty numbered about 
numbered about 600, with nearly 70% ranked at the Associate Professor 
level or higher Arts and Sciences was the largest faculty body, with 
about 350 faculty members, while the School of Management had about 
75 faculty, and the Schools of Education and Nursing had about 50 fac- 
ulty each (The remainder was affiliated with graduate schools having no 
undergraduate degree offerings ) Despite apparent attempts to increase 
faculty diversity, however, the faulty remained relatively homogenous 
and most faculty members were white males In a break with earlier tra- 
dition, however, by 1990 many faculty members were not affiliated ın 
any way with the founding religious sect 


General Education at National Sectarian University 


Background Following the norms of the founding sect’s educational 
philosophy, undergraduate education at NSU traditionally was heavily 
prescribed, with emphasis on theology, philosophy, and similar “classi- 
cal" subjects Originally, almost the entirety of study was prescribed, 
but as the small college evolved into a large university, this picture 
changed Though CAS gradually was joined by the other undergraduate 
schools, each of these organizational subunits maintained largely sepa- 
rate 1dentities Although a similar educational philosophy permeated all 
the undergraduate schools, each went about establishing 115 own cur- 
riculum, and it was not until the early 1970s that NSU, in the modern 
era, established a truly university-wide undergraduate general educa- 
tion program 

The founding sect’s ecumenical explorations during the 1960s, com- 
bined with serious campus discontent at about the same time (e g , a stu- 
dent strike which paralyzed NSU 1n the early 70s), resulted in NSU’s 
move to a university-wide general education program It was an attempt 
to become more relevant and to address fragmentation on campus The 
university-wide general education program provided a common general 
education curriculum for all NSU undergraduates, and the faculty of the 
College of Arts and Sciences absorbed many of the faculty teaching 
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general education who had previously been attached to the other col- 
leges of NSU In this way 1t became the university's sole provider of 
genera] education 

NSU”s general education curriculum consisted of a set of distribution 
requirements A Council on General Education (CGE), representing the 
various undergraduate schools, was established to oversee the program, 
but much power concerning the general education program remained 
squarely within the participating departments of CAS Essentially de- 
partmentalızed early ın из life, the curriculum proved very long-lived 
and continued ın essentially the same form for two decades (Very minor 
changes were made 10 years later ) 

After this success, what caused the university to launch a full-scale re- 
vision effort? Since common belief 1n American higher education 1s that 
the curriculum 1s the province of the faculty, (Kerr, 1963) 1t might be as- 
sumed that faculty discontent over the 1ssue was responsible for the cur- 
ricular revision effort However, this was not the case, general education 
did not become a subject for campus-wide decision due to any concerted 
effort on the part of displeased faculty members While some faculty, by 
the mid-1980s, certainly thought that NSU should revisit the issue, it 
was not viewed as a pressing concern Indeed, many faculty seemed 
more or less pleased with the 1970s curriculum and even 20 years after 
its inception wondered why anyone should want to change it 

In any case, there was no viable mechanism where such personal 
opinions could have been translated 1nto a formal organizational agenda 
item As one member of the faculty observed 


[by the early 1990s] the faculty were no longer calling their own meet- 
ings and so we had to wait for the deans or some other body to put some- 
thing on tbe agenda for us 


Two facts of organizational history are important to the explanation for 
this general lack of urgency First, the reputation of the Council on Gen- 
eral Education, originally established by the university senate, was ques- 
tionable As a member of the COM faculty stated 


[the] impression that I got was that the [Council on General Education] re- 
ally had lost its credibility and lost its ability to enforce or to delete 
[W]hat we were seeing was the result of that 


The CGE had little prestige on campus, then, and regardless of the ef- 
forts of some individual members, it was perceived as a weak and rather 
ineffectual body Consequently, 1t was not 1n a position to call for a re- 
visiting of general education with any great authority 

Second, a university senate—originally a prime sponsor of CGE— 
had passed out of existence Emerging onto the scene during the era of 
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Vietnam and student activism, the senate had come to be viewed as in- 
creasingly irrelevant, and by the early 1980s it was discontinued, with lit- 
tle or no protest from the faculty A long-time CAS faculty member, re- 
porting a view heard from several sources, recalled the Senate as follows 


When I first came here I was on the Senate for a few years, and at first 1t was 
interesting But after three or four years 1t was the same people saying the 
same things over and over again—and endlessly It became exasperating 
Yet, I think 1n a way they often weren't saying anything new or different, 
they weren't really engaging productively with the structures that are 1n the 
university [The Senate was seen as] a place to go and [it was] a support 
group and a place to complain and gripe 


The Senate never became institutionalized within the NSU structure, 
and when the conditions that surrounded its original founding faded 
from the scene, so, too, did the senate itself Moreover, the culture at 
NSU was such that most persons were comfortable with (or at least tol- 
erant of) a situation in which the administration would take care of 
many things (This, ın turn, mirrored the way that the sect manages its 
affairs in noneducational arenas, as well ) The upshot of these conditions 
was that with no campus-wide faculty representative body and a poorly 
regarded CGE, the issue of general education instead reached the uni- 
versity's agenda by way of administratively driven committees 

In 1984, NSU's president, a strong advocate of central planning, 1niti- 
ated steps to produce overall goals for the university 1n the coming decade 
of the 1990s To this end, he established a University Goals Committee 
(UGC) which included 20 persons representing a broad cross-section of 
the university, including administrators, faculty, and students In going 
about their task, the UGC planners gathered information about various 1s- 
sues from each of the schools ın the university Many issues were raised, 
including some directly relating to general education at the university For 
example, a position paper submitted by a College of Arts and Sciences 
committee (chaired by the Academic Vice President) asked “a complex 
and difficult question How can the College of Arts and Sciences, while 
strengthening its academic dimensions and responding to changes ın the 
society, remain faithful to its [religiously inspired] origin and mission?" 

This question raised important issues One was the changing profile 
of NSU students, which the document linked with the steady 1mprove- 
ment of the university’s ranking 1n the national arena Students choosing 
NSU were more academically qualified than ever before according to 
the standard scales of measurement, especially SAT scores However, 
university planners 1n the mid-80s projected that NSU would encounter 
increasingly stiff competition for these high-caliber students in the near 
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future These and other issues called attention back to the aging general 
education curriculum 

The UGC finally produced a document by 1986 that addressed sıx 
areas of the university These included general education, about which it 
stated that UGC had “discerned a widespread sense that [general educa- 
tion] could be strengthened further by addressing a variety of issues” 
Specifically, the document cited the following concerns (1) that general 
education courses were of uneven quality, (2) that general education was 
not sufficiently coordinated, and (3) that the attitudes of both students and 
faculty were of concern since both groups tended to view [general educa- 
tion] too much as something “to be completed as quickly as possible” 

Surprisingly, having raised these apparently serious concerns, the uni- 
versity initially did not take action Some concerns may have been 
voiced, but there was no identifiable crisis, and so other 1ssues—particu- 
larly the need to search for a new Academic Vice President upon the re- 
tirement the incumbent—were instead pushed to the fore As for the gen- 
eral education issue, there 1s little evidence that the delay was the cause 
of much concern within the university, and while the heavily politicized 
debate about general education was by then ın the air nationally, no 
protests were forthcoming at NSU when the issue was not taken up 

Instead, several years passed until 1989, when the Council of Deans 
issued 115 own statement concerning academic goals and objectives This 
document highlighted concerns that reflected those of the UGC and 
listed as one goal the need for NSU to achieve “more effective” general 
education To this end, the Deans recommended the appointment of “a 
panel of distinguished [NSU] scholars” to review general education at 
National Sectarian University At this time, the new Academic Vice- 
President took up the suggestion General education had reached the 
university’s agenda 

The choice of а dectston-making process. The work of admınıstra- 
tively organized central planners and senior academic administrators 
was clearly instrumental in pushing the issue of general education to the 
university’s agenda The immediate issue was the mechanism that would 
be used to make a decision about general education On paper, the Coun- 
cil on General Education appeared to have had the right (perhaps oblig- 
ation) to deal with general education It had been created to deal with 
precisely such issues, but it had since become concerned primarily 
with the day-to-day administration of the existing general education 
curriculum and with more or less routine course approvals Furthermore, 
selection of CGE for this task would have presented difficult problems, 
not only because of the group’s questionable stature within the univer- 
sity, but also because the University Goals Committee had explicitly 
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suggested that the Council on General Education was part of the prob- 
lem with the “drifting” general education curriculum 

By this time the campus-wide senate no longer existed and the weak- 
ness of the CGE was apparent In this void, the Academic Vice President 
took action Following the suggestion of the Council of Deans (of which 
he was a key member), he established a General Education Task Force, 
thereby successfully sidestepping the issue of the Council on General 
Education 

The General Education Task Force included faculty from various 
ranks (with many senior members) and, as noted above, appears pur- 
posefully to have been designed with some attention to diversity as an 
organizing principle, although most members were white males, as was 
true of the university faculty and administration overall Membership 
was predominantly from the faculty, but key administrators were also ın- 
cluded In the end, the sometimes overlapping interests that were repre- 
sented included members of NSU’s founding religious sect (including 
the Academic Vice President), members from each of the undergraduate 
schools (weighted in favor of CAS), and two students (It 1s interesting 
to note that the students played little discernible role in the decision 
process as it would subsequently unfold ) 

The Academic Vice President officially chaired the Task Force, but the 
Associate Dean of Faculties largely coordinated 1ts daily operations Sub- 
sequently, 1t was announced that the Task Force’s final report was to be 
advisory and also that ıt would be submitted to the Academic Vice Presi- 
dent, who would then consult with the President prior to any implemen- 
tation All of this indicated the strong tendency toward central coordina- 
tion 1n ће NSU approach to university-wide general education revision 

Flow the decision process Over the next two years, the Task Force 
went about its work in regular meetings These were usually every other 
week, but sometimes were held more frequently The members of the 
Task Force appear to have taken their assignment seriously, and they de- 
voted substantial attention to the revision task 

As one of its first activities, members of the Task Force reviewed 
then-current articles about the state of general education in American 
colleges and universities, as were very common at the tıme They then 
examined the general education programs of leading institutions with a 
view to compare NSU’s practices with those held 1n high regard nation- 
ally Thus, from the outset Task Force members were well aware of na- 
tional rhetoric and trends and of what the “competition” was doing 

As they settled into their working routine, the Task Force”s major ac- 
tivities were (1) establishing a model for general education at NSU, (2) 
meeting with representatives from departments that had courses ın the 
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existing general education curriculum, (3) meeting with representatives 
from departments and programs that were interested ın offering general 
education courses ın the future (ranging from Music to African-Ameri- 
can Studies), (4) holding a series of open faculty forums to gather opin- 
10n about general education at NSU, (5) redesigning the general educa- 
tion program, and (6) presenting its findings to the faculty as a whole 


Three Episodes in the Curricular Reform Process 


At the end of two years, a new general education program was pro- 
posed by the Task Force (See Table 1) Perhaps not surprisingly, the pro- 
posed curriculum closely resembled what already existed The only 
major change was the addition of a new, one-course requirement 1n the 
area of cultural diversity, but (see below) even this addition was substan- 
tially less of a change than 1t might appear at first glance Episodes from 
the reform process, discussed below, reveal that structural and 1nstitu- 
tionalized elements within NSU were instrumental in the close resem- 
blance of the new curriculum to the old. 

Task Force interactions with academic departments Gathering 1nfor- 
mation was the first major undertaking of the Task Force As this process 


TABLE 1 


General Education Requirements at National Sectarian University, Before and After General Edu- 
cation Reform 





General Education requirements, est ca 1971, New General Education requirements, 1991 
with additions in early 1980s 


e 


Theology 2 courses Theology 2 courses 
Philosophy 2 courses Philosophy 2 courses 
European History 2 courses History 2 courses 
English 2 courses Wnting 1 course 
Literature 1 course 
Natural Science 2 courses Natural Science 2 courses 
Social Science 2 courses Social Science 2 courses 
Cluster Requirement (added early 1980s) Mathematics 1 course 
Mathematics 2 courses Arts 1 course 
OR BOTH Cultural Diversity 1 course 
Fine Arts 1 course 


Speech/Communications 1 course 


TOTAL 14 courses TOTAL 15 courses 


*Added in early 1980s 
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unfolded, 1t soon became apparent that departmental participation ın the 
general education sequence was of great concern to the faculty In part, 
1t appears that the enrollment windfalls resulting from required study 1n 
a department were a factor 1n this One Arts and Sciences faculty mem- 
ber recalled that ın Task Force's deliberations 


There was some blunt and frank discussion of the impact of a new gen- 
eral education curriculum on certain departments and the fact that we live by 
this One or two people, rather surprisingly to me, said outright that we're 
going to protect our turf as best we can because this 1s a “life-or-death” 1ssue 
for us 


The Task Force took care to develop full-blown written rationales for 
the precise formula of proposed course requirements Regardless of this 
apparently exhaustive task, the final result maintained roughly the same 
balance of departmental offerings as before, raising the credit require- 
ments for general education from 42 to 45 of the 120 credits necessary 
for the baccalaureate degree One source candidly described the out- 
come as “rearranging the deck chairs ” 

In the course of reaching a decision, the Task Force undertook an 
elaborate series of exchanges with representatives of various interests, 
typically disciplinary departments (especially ın the case of Arts and 
Sciences), but sometimes the individual professions represented by the 
NSU professional schools (1e, nursing, management, and education) 
Although much effort was expended on these activities, the actual mes- 
sage communicated to some of the participants seems to have been con- 
trary to what was intended by the Task Force The chair of one Arts and 
Science department, for example, recalled 


We were called to make a presentation I went to that with another mem- 
ber of the department, and as 1t happened, there were several other depart- 
ments there Toward the end of the meeting we had a chance for a short pre- 
sentation of our point of view about the role of [the department] 1n the 
curriculum But I didn't come away with a feeling that the Task Force was 
terribly engaged in what we had to say They didn’t seem to see any issues 
that required probing or extensive discussion So I thought of it as sort of a 
pro forma thing 


Yet this appears to be an opposite interpretation from how Task Force 
members themselves saw these interactions As one Task Force member 
stated 


You always hear at the beginning that there were questions to whether this 
was a ritual, or whether we were going through the motions, or whether this 
was truly going to be something we were going to create by ourselves, as op- 
posed to basically figuring out what we were “supposed” to do Was there 
some secret plan that we would discover as went along? 1 didn’t really 
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care 1f anyone else had a plan As far as my goal was concerned, I wanted 1t 
to be creative and just open up any can of worms that might need to be 
opened 


Although at least one member of the Task Force suggested that the 
time had come for a reassessment of the departmental and school struc- 
ture, particularly in relation to the general education curriculum, such 
action was carefully avoided Importantly, the overall stature of Task 
Force membership was such that a suggestion of this sort could probably 
have been made, but the Task Force did not meddle with the established 
order One participant recalled 


to do something really radical would require so many changes and would 
be so drastic [W]e would have to have a lot of confidence to do some- 
thing lıke that 


Ultimately, the Task Force took care to reassure the Arts and Sciences 
departments, 1n particular, that departmental rights 1n matters of general 
education under their purview would not be challenged This does not 
mean that the Task Force failed to take action about the role of depart- 
ments (and to some extent, schools) 1n the matter of general education 
Indeed, by retaınıng the established order the Task Force was taking an 
action, that action was a reaffirmation of traditional values, which were 
embedded deeply within the university's structure Because ıt was 
widely understood that the Task Force could have chosen to make such a 
recommendation if ıt has so chosen, this reaffirmation was communi- 
cated 1n a symbolic fashion by the very fact that the existing order was 
instead left unaltered (Edelman, 1964) 

Thus, little thought was given to reorganizing the structural basis for 
general education at NSU through the creation of a new organizational 
unit (e g , a general education department or freestanding program) that 
would have primary authority for it In the end, a new oversight commut- 
tee was established to coordinate and give approval to core courses (see 
below), but from the outset the Task Force acknowledged the primacy of 
the departments No action that would have 1nfringed on this was seri- 
ously entertained 

The prestige hierarchy among the various department and profes- 
sional school 1nterests was not violated Instead, the character of Task 
Force interactions with the departments appears to have been shaped by 
this unspoken, taken-for-granted "ranking" of the departments. For ex- 
ample, the departments of philosophy and theology—cornerstones 1n 
the founding sect's educational philosophy—were treated gingerly, even 
tumidly, by the Task Force, with the result that no discernible thought 
was given to reducing their combined portion of the general education 
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curriculum By contrast, in the interactions between the Task Force and 
some of the social science departments (which were perceived as weaker 
and assumedly lower in the prestige hierarchy) it was apparent here that 
и was sometimes the departments, not the Task Force, which proceeded 
gingerly This was especially true of the sociology department, which 
had a long history of strained relations with the administration 

Creating a cultural diversity requirement By 1989, the conventional 
wisdom in U S higher education was that cultural diversity should be 
included 1n undergraduate study On this point, some Task Force mem- 
bers explicitly stated that they saw this as inevitable, given the way that 
they perceived the environment The reformed general education plan 
did include a one-course cultural diversity requirement, but a focus on 
this end result obscures a more complicated story 

In developing working models for a revised general education pro- 
gram, the Task Force was the object of intensive lobbying efforts The 
most comprehensive and best organized of these efforts was made by 
proponents of a new general education requirement in the area of 
African-American Studies Proponents of this idea organized strong at- 
tendance and participation in a Task Force public hearing on this ques- 
tion and orchestrated a vigorous letter writing campaign Despite these 
efforts, however, the Task Force did not adopt the proposal 

This outcome can be traced, at least 1n part, to the fact that African- 
American Studies at NSU was a classified at the level of a program, and 
not as a department In fact, the African-American Studies Program had 
no full-time faculty member solely affiliated with that program, and 
even its director held а Joint appointment ın a traditional Arts and Sci- 
ences department Existing below the level of a department, the African- 
American Studies program at NSU was accorded substantially less pres- 
tige than the established disciplines 

More generally, the Task Force had difficulty deciding how to deal 
with the “cultural diversity" question in a way that would be acceptable 
to the university community overall (One member noted that after al- 
most two years and until just a few weeks before the final deadline, they 
were still unsure what to do ) Within the Task Force, there was disagree- 
ment about how to proceed A Task Force member recalled 


You”ve got a lot of strange things raised in that issue as to what it means I re- 
member one person saying that we should have the required a multicultural 
course for everybody except the minorities [sic] Or that the minorities 
should not be allowed to take certain courses I thought that generally ıt 
was just not handled very well There never really was a very clear state- 
ment as to what it [cultural diversity] was, and I worried what it would 
become 1f we set up courses that were multicultural—basically taken by the 
minorities —and [whether] they would basically become ghettoized [sic] 
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Eventually, a loose cultural diversity requirement was adopted It re- 
quired one course from among many offerings across many depart- 
ments, rather than in African-American Studies only Courses from tra- 
ditional Arts and Sciences departments comprised the vast majority of 
the options, with African-American Studies courses relegated to but a 
few of the possibilities for fulfilling the requirement Indeed, the depart- 
ments, especially ın Arts and Sciences, were not seen as likely to coop- 
erate with a new general education plan that infringed too much 1n their 
perceived domain(s) Along these lines, a member of the Task Force 
stated 


The departments had a lot of power and input They didn’t have so much 
power ın determining what the core would look like, but they had power of 
acceptance or non-compliance 


To proponents of African-American Studies, requirements for “diver- 
sity” or “multicultural” course work implied study that centered on 
African-American issues and perspectives To many, 1f not most, mem- 
bers of the traditional arts and sciences departments, however, what was 
meant by “diverse” or “multicultural” was much more broadly con- 
strued, including non-Anglo-Saxon components of European culture, as 
well as cultures from throughout other parts of the world At NSU, the 
latter view prevailed For courses later proposed to fulfill the diversity 
requirement, proponents of traditional disciplinary perspectives largely 
retained the established, conventional analytic lenses of their disci- 
plines In the end, although members of the Task Force assumed that 
cultural diversity would be included in the final proposal to reform gen- 
eral education, institutional pressures influenced the available ways 1n 
which that would be accommodated 

Creating a new general education oversight structure A proposed 
new general education oversight body obviously could influence the 
program that would be implemented As noted above, the Council on 
General Education was the existing oversight committee for the general 
education program at NSU, but by 1989 it was almost universally seen 
as ineffective A main complaint was that although the committee had 
dealt adequately with individual courses and the minutiae of general ed- 
ucation, the overall picture had become blurry and coherence had been 
lost This line of argument murrored a familiar criticism offered by those 
advocating curriculum reform (see Rudolph, 1977) 

Accordingly, the Task Force was charged to make a decision about 
what sort of governance structure should be used to coordinate the new 
general education plan that ıt devised It was quickly assumed that a 
new structure for faculty governance of general education was needed 
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However, some members of the faculty had already expressed apprehen- 
sion about the nonrepresentativeness of the Task Force itself This raised 
somewhat dormant issues about the lack of faculty participation 1n the 
overall governance of the university One Task Force member, who oth- 
erwise seemed quite sympathetic to the administration, made the follow- 
ing observation 


It would probably have been a good idea [1f the faculty had been allowed to 
elect their representatives to the Task Force] Ithink sometimes on the part of 
the administration there 1s a little nervousness about whether they are then 
going to have to deal with some crackpot who has totally got one 1ssue or 
one agenda [but] I think 1s pretty much unfounded I'm not sure that the 
faculty would elect crackpots to deal with university business Tn university 
committees which I have served on where the faculty are elected, I really 
haven't had that experience too much But when the appointments were 
made to the [Task Force] I think that the administrators doing the appointing 
tried to represent the kinds of moods and interest that they thought the fac- 
ulty would have And I think they did a fairly good job 1n doing that, but I 
think 1t would have made it a stronger statement of support for faculty 1n- 
volvement if they had allowed some delegates to be elected by the faculty 


Once the 1ssue was raised, many NSU faculty asserted the view that 
control over the curriculum was most legitimately the province of the 
faculty Proposals to delegate that authority elsewhere—in other words, 
to put the matter solely ın the hands of the admınıstratıon—vvere not se- 
riously considered by the Task Force 

The various proposals for a new general education governance com- 
muttee composed of faculty representatives varied only by degree of rep- 
resentation among the various schools and departments The point 1s that 
there was no talk of representation other than along these existing struc- 
tural lines This structure, which 1s reflected throughout American higher 
education and into which future faculty are socialized during graduate 
training (Becher, 1987), 1s largely taken-for-granted and consequently 
was viewed as the most legitimate way to organize academic activity 


Institutions and the Politics of Meaning 


The events in this case suggest that taken-for-granted institutions— 
manifest 1n such organizational features as structure, routines, and 
shared beliefs—significantly 1nfluenced the planning and decision mak- 
ing 1nvolved 1n NSU's general education reform effort The course of 
events followed 1nstitutionalized elements embedded within the or- 
ganization, especially the organizational structure and the prestige hier- 
archy arising from utilization of disciplinary departments and profes- 
sional schools as the building blocks of the university In addition, the 
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importance of the academic major and the legitimacy of faculty sover- 
eignty over curricular matters—which have deep roots in American 
college and university life—were boundaries that shaped the process 
and outcomes 

Although university leaders had moved the 1tem to the agenda and re- 
tained considerable control over the course of decision making, there 
was no observable effort to forward curricular proposals that would vio- 
late the norms of the various disciplinary departments as institutional- 
ized on campus At the conclusion of the process, the general education 
program that was advanced by the Task Force was reflective of the uni- 
versity’s underlying institutional-normative order, in both its secular and 
sectarian aspects Some actors believed that more comprehensive 
change would be a real possibility 1n the outcome of the deliberations, 
but institutionalized structures and practices provided the framework 
upon which a more limited technical outcome was to be built And so 
philosophy and theology maintained their special emphases, and newer 
imperatives, such as the inclusion of a cultural diversity requirement, 
were devised using the existing departmental frameworks, even though 
specialized programs were available 

Still, ıt would be a mistake to view the reform effort as an empty or 
meaningless enterprise that merely ended where it began Although the 
curriculum and the power structure beneath it were relatively un- 
changed, the reform effort did serve organizationally useful symbolic 
purposes The acts of attending to the general education curriculum and 
devoting substantial tıme and resources to the issue sent visible signals 
that were important to external and internal audiences Since general ed- 
ucation reform was 1n the air nationally, and since peer universities and 
colleges had addressed the issue, 1t was important for NSU seriously to 
examine its practices To external audiences, NSU was shown to be ш 
conformity with what a national university should be doing, reaffirming 
its consonance with values shared by other organizations This was ım- 
portant for the maintenance of legitimacy among peer organizations 

To internal audiences—faculty, administrators, students, and alumnae/1 
—the general education reform effort symbolically communicated a sense 
of seriousness with which NSU regarded undergraduate education For a 
previously teaching-oriented university that was aspiring to increase its 
reputation as a research institution, this was of special importance By fo- 
cusing attention on an important dimension of undergraduate education, 
the process provided an important context ın which members of the com- 
munity could participate in discussion about general education Moreover, 
the adherence to process and organizational routines throughout this re- 
form project meant that when side issues were raised, some common 
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understandings about how to proceed (though not necessarily what deci- 
sion to reach) helped prevent political interests from derailing the project 
As this case reveals, an important element 1n organizational politics in- 
volves the struggle to attach meaning to events and actions Indeed, 1n this 
process of contextualization, entirely different meanings can be affixed to 
the same aspect of an organization (е g , ($ general education curriculum) 
Diversity, for example, may be a widely shared organizational goal, but 
what that means, and how one gauges whether it has been achieved, may 
yet be contested Reform projects can be as much about reasserting the le- 
gitimacy of organizational practice as they are about technical change 


Implications 


What can we learn from NSU’s experience? Advocates of reform need 
to be mindful of the underlying matrix of values and organizational 
constraints within their settings In practice, reformers seem tempted to 
call for comprehensive reform, with the hope of bringing significant 
change to existing practice With these lofty aims stated at the outset, 
failure to achieve highly visible, dramatic change then makes a reform 
effort appear to be a failure Perhaps some organizations might find that 
extensive changes are necessary, but others, upon investigation and 
reflection, may find smaller changes more appropriate However, given 
the realities of modern colleges and universities as political organiza- 
tions, ш which many perspectives are 1n close proximity, one should 
caution against being prematurely fixated on the degree of change that 
must be obtained, especially when it obscures or belittles the importance 
and worthiness of symbolic outcomes NSU was largely successful in its 
efforts because actors 1n the process developed proposals that took into 
account the often conflicting (and largely taken-for-granted) values and 
norms of secular and sectarian higher education 

Symbolic results are often not seen as “real” outcomes Yet, symbolic 
outcomes can play an important role in helping to maintain and bolster 
the sometimes-fragile underpinnings of academic organizations Al- 
though arguments might be made regarding the need to shake up the bal- 
ance of academic power within a university, a general education reform 
effort may not be the best venue for that proyect Assumptions about 
power, preference, and privilege may be too important to be left as side 
issues ш a reform effort about something else They are also powerful 
and often emotional issues that can sidetrack general education reform 
Although a highly educated elite, 1t cannot be assumed that faculty 
members of a modern academic organization have a solid understanding 
of why it 1s that colleagues trained 1n other disciplines see the facts of 
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university life the way that they do. The professoriate 1s, after all, a frag- 
mented group of specialists whose members sometimes have difficulty 
seeing things from the perspectives of others in their own disciplines, let 
alone across disciplinary lines The diversity issue at NSU, for example, 
would probably have been more easily and more successfully resolved if 
the overarching diversity question had been explicitly addressed prior to 
the general education project 

Following this line, the events at NSU suggest that academic leaders 
would be wise to consider the state of academic politics on their cam- 
puses prior to undertaking a reform effort For faculty who feel margin- 
alized, disempowered, or unheard, it can be inviting to use a general ed- 
ucation reform process as a venue for resolving those situations 
Although NSU negotiated (more or less successfully, to many actors) 
around the side issues that were encountered, this was largely due to 
specific campus culture that largely acquiesced to administrative views 
on nondepartmental matters, undoubtedly a legacy of NSU’s sectarian 
origins In the absence of these, the outcome elsewhere could be much 
more acrimonious Nonetheless, even at NSU some faculty were un- 
happy with an outcome that failed to legitimize their interests and per- 
spectives, especially in newer and not-then institutionalized academic 
fields such as African-American Studies and Women’s Studies For 
some of these faculty members, the legacy of curriculum reform at NSU 
included disappointment. 


Conclusion 


A two-year effort to reform of general education at National Sectarıan 
University resulted in minimal technical change Yet, this can be viewed as 
a successful outcome There have long been shifting ideas about what the 
undergraduate curriculum should strive to do (Rudolph, 1977), and as Bok 
(1986) noted, there 1s little agreement on what an educated person should 
know Curriculum reform outcomes, on a technical basis, often can seem 
to be only trivially different from earlier curricula Technical change, how- 
ever, may be less important than symbolic action for some important orga- 
mzational purposes What can be important to colleges and universities 1s 
the political need to address seriously those issues regarded as important 
within the field of peer organizations and ın society generally 

On a broader scale, the national rhetoric calling for comprehensive re- 
form ın general education seems to imply that U S colleges and universi- 
ties are in crisis, and the implication 1s that catastrophic failure of this 1m- 
portant social institution either has occurred or 1s impending Although 
crisis rhetoric 1s sometimes employed, however, the negative state of 
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affairs 1t implies is not necessarily self-evident As with much in US 
higher education, the state of general education remains ambiguous 
Even if negative claims are taken at face value, it is by no means evident 
that there would a clear, objectively valid course of action that should be 
taken As cultural constructs, general education curricula remain linked 
to shifting articulations and orderings of values The national rhetoric 1s 
largely about the contesting of those competing interpretations 

In situations where ambiguous and contested rhetoric leads to calls 
for comprehensive reform of general education curricula, then, the 
process of attending to the issue has value, apart from technical, pro- 
grammatic changes Rather than a meager outcome of dubious utility, an 
outcome that has minimal technical change but 1s rich in symbolic ac- 
tion can enhance an organization, particularly in the maintenance of 
prestige and legitimacy The symbolic act of renewing or establishing 
connection between meaning and a general education curriculum 15 ıt- 
self an important result in a reform effort 
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Steal This University edited by Benyamın Tohnson, 
Patrıck Kavanagh, and Kevin Mattson Boston 
Routledge, 2003 272 pages 

Cloth $75 00 Paper $18 95 ISBN 0-41593482-4 


GARY RHOADES, University of Arizona 


The anthology, Steal This University (Routledge, 2003), 
provides a collection of essays on “the rise of the corporate university and the 
academic labor movement " Organized into three sections, the volume provides 
an overview of the corporatization of American universities, commentaries on 
“laboring within" the privatized enterprise, and essays on “organizing” acade- 
mic workers The latter two sections consist of first hand accounts written by 
people working within higher education in “contingent” positions (e g , as ad- 
junct faculty and graduate assistants) or working to organize contingent instruc- 
tional personnel With a few important exceptions, Steal This University 1s 
largely about graduate assistants and adjunct faculty, and 1s a welcome addition 
to the literature, which 1s thin in this area It is also about unionization in acad- 
eme, another topic on which the literature 1s thin, despite the fact that graduate 
assistants and faculty are more likely than the typical employee ın the U S to be 
represented by a collective bargaining unit 

The strength of the book 1s 1n the very readable essays of those authors who 
are working as or are organizing graduate assistants, adjunct faculty, or tenure- 
track faculty It 1s an accessible anthology for undergraduates as well as gradu- 
ate students There 1s a directness and force to these accounts that 1s com- 
pelling The essays are not intended as objective reports but are presented as 
powerful, subjective renderings that give life to the 1ssues at hand In my view, 
such an approach has a great deal to offer These are real peoples' lives, and 
there 1s an urgency to and 1nsight that comes with first-person narratives Too 
often this dimension of reality 15 lost 1n distanced discussions of restructuring, 
corporatization, and typologies of part-time academic work Particularly for 
readers interested ın the struggles, strategies, and power (and professional) pol- 
itics surrounding the unionization of graduate employees and of adjuncts, this 
volume has a great deal to offer 

Kevin Mattson’s essay traces his realization as a graduate assistant that he 1s 
part of “contingent labor generation”, apropos of administrative arguments that 
graduate assistants are apprentices, he offers an insightful analogy of what the 
guild system in the U S was really like in the 1800s, which eventually involved 
the yourneymen (equivalent in academe to today’s graduate assistants and ad- 
Juncts) forming their own unions Alexis Moore's description of her life 1n “aca- 
demic piecework”, teaching at one time at six community colleges, 1s equally 
powerful in conveying tensions between the adjunct faculty and the faculty 
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union, controlled by full-timers In “Blacklisted and Blue,” Corey Robin offers 
a chilling story of the threatening and retaliatory actions of Yale faculty, 1nclud- 
ing some leftist scholars, against graduate students supporting unionization, his 
narrative nicely reveals the personalizing and romanticizing features of fac- 
ulty’s attitudes towards students and the conception of Yale Joel Westheimer 
offers a similarly chilling narrative about his experience as a highly productive 
assistant professor at NYU who was denied tenure not long after having testı- 
fied before the New York regional office of the National Labor Relations Board 
ın support of graduate student unionization His story reveals the ongoing 
threats to academic freedom and an ongoing administrative investment 1n cor- 
porate style discretion with regard to all its employees in contemporary acad- 
eme Lisa Jessup provides a wonderful insiders description and story of the 
strategies that underlay the successful unionization campaign of NYU graduate 
assistants, revealing the political sophistication of these students Michael 
Brown, Ronda Copher, and Katy Gray Brown offer a contrasting, but equally 
thoughtful inside account of the failed efforts of the graduate student organizing 
drive at the University of Minnesota, thwarted by a focus more on winning the 
election than on building a strong union, as well as by an anti-union campaign 
led by some graduate students Cary Nelson speaks to the case of efforts within 
a disciplinary association, the Modern Languages Association, to address 
wages, working conditions, and academic freedom for graduate employees and 
contingent academic laborers Barbara Gottfried and Gary Zabel offer a 
thoughtful discussion of a social movement approach to labor activism, explor- 
ing the case of adjunct faculty organizing in Boston, focusing on the Boston 
Project of the Coalition of Contingent Academic Labor Finally, Susan Mesen- 
helder (with Kevin Mattson) provides insight into a faculty union’s success not 
only ın defeating corporate initiatives in the California State University System, 
but also ın articulating a vision of the university grounded 1n quality and in its 
democratic work of developing citizens 

Unfortunately, the weakness of the book 1s that it neither draws on nor 1$ 1n- 
formed by academic work on the subjects at hand Particularly 1n the first sec- 
tion, there 1s a maddening lack of reference to any scholarly work The contrib- 
utors engage 1n equal opportunity overlooking of important work, failing to 
consider Kathleen Barker (1998) on contingent labor, Burton Clark (1998) on 
entrepreneurial universities, Martin Finkelstein and Jack Schuster (1998) on the 
new academic generation, Judith Gappa and David Leslie (1993) on the invisi- 
ble faculty, Gary Rhoades (1998) on managed professionals and unionized fac- 
ulty, and Sheila Slaughter and Larry Leslie (1997) on academic capitalism, to 
name just a few With the exception of a few references to the Chronicle of 
Higher Education and to Change magazine, there 1s apparently no sense of a 
vast body of scholarship, not to mention of data, on higher education. Indeed, 
there 1s even a little disdain expressed in the introduction with regard to, in their 
words, "^experts' ın some theory of education or administration" (7) Unfortu- 
nate, because higher education scholarship offers insights that should inform 
higher education activists, and the editors of Steal This University Moreover, a 
little data on the matters at hand would not have hurt to frame the discussion 

However, despite such shortcomings, the book 1s a worthwhile contribution 
to literature on corporatization, contingent labor, and unionization in academe 
A final quibble, though, with the title. It clearly displays the contributors' left 
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slant, which I share What it does not do 1s capture the realities expressed by the 
contnbutors telling their stories For “theft”, as discussed in the book’s first sec- 
tion, suggests that something 1s being stolen from “traditional” academics by 
outsiders, business leaders and corporations However, the stories of graduate 
assistants, adjunct faculty, and organizers suggest quite a different picture, of 
many tenure-track faculty joining admınıstrators ın fighting uniomzation, in 
seeking to maintain existing hierarchies, and effectively internalizing and ad- 
vancıng an academic capitalist agenda ın a new economy (Slaughter and 
Rhoades forthcoming) of academic employment That story, offering a fuller 
and more complex understanding of the current state of the university (and of 
community colleges), makes this a valuable book 
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William F Massy’s goal for Honoring the Trust Quality and Cost Containment 
т Higher Education 13 to present “a practical program for improvement- what 
faculty, institutional leaders, trustees, and oversight bodies can do now to 1m- 
prove the quality of education without spending more or abandoning other prin- 
ciples " It's an extremely ambitious undertaking that he 1s successful in achiev- 
ing His premise for this book ıs that while there 15 public trust that higher 
education 1n the United States 1s currently the world standard, this trust may be 
based more on past performance than current practice 

A recent survey conducted by the Chronicle of Higher Education (Selingo, 
2003) supports this notion, finding that “faith in American higher education re- 
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mains at extraordinary levels,” while at the same time Americans “dislike many 
things that colleges do” Massy strongly advocates for systematic change in 
US colleges and universities that casts off the entrenchment found in too many 
institutions and embraces standards of quality, assessment, and achievement 
that will, ın his words, “honor the trust placed in academe by the larger society " 

Based on his recent research with the National Center for Postsecondary Im- 
provement (NCPI), as well as 20 years as a university officer, Massy provides 
an effective roadmap for improving the educational processes and productivity 
ın colleges and universities through the systematic and effective practice of a 
set of fundamental management principles He does an excellent job of weaving 
his own ideas on quality, cost containment, and decision-making with several 
established methodologies The book consists of two sections (1) The case for 
change, and (2) Improving practice The first section articulates the need and 
context for systematic change ın colleges and universities and the second sec- 
tion then outlines how to achieve this change, concluding with a pragmatic set 
of action steps for doing so 

In making the case for change ın higher education, he makes a persuasive ar- 
gument that universities are economic enterprises utilizing modes of delivery 
and decision-making that are adequate 1n today's competitive and economi- 
cally constrained environment This section of the book includes several tools 
for decision-making, and those related to institutional subsidies and contribu- 
tion margins are particularly valuable These tools are suggested within a con- 
text of preserving a set of core institutional values academic freedom, auton- 
omy, and faculty empowerment 

One set of useful tools he presents 1s a “conceptual decision rule” for helping 
to determine where and how to invest institutional resources among programs 
with very different missions and a “practical decision rule” for senior officers to 
use when making specific programmatic decisions that will affect cross subsi- 
dies that cross the teaching and research missions of an institution While one 
wonders 1f senior officers and/or their subordinates would take the time to apply 
these formulas each time they need to make a resource allocation decision, they 
provide clear principles for supporting and considering such decisions 

Another key principle that Massy addresses ın the first section of the book 1s 
faculty productivity and its linkage to academic quality While this 1s a con- 
tentious concept in many colleges and universities, he doesn’t shrink away from 
advocating the need for developing faculty productivity goals and standards 1n 
order to build stronger trust among external constituents His use of the results 
from NCPI based research (Massy and Wilger, 1995) 1s helpful in supporting 
his assertions that productivity requirements are implicitly acknowledged in 
academia, and that these requirements will vary among institutional types The 
chapter on information technology’s role in enhancing productivity 1s very use- 
ful, especially the segment outlining the potential for leveraging the use of tech- 
nology to enhance teaching and learning 

In the improving practice section of the book, Massy focuses on quality 
processes, quality principles, quality oversight, and balancing cost and quality 
Again he uses the results of the NCPI research to support his contention that 
faculty and other institutional leaders must apply quality improvement princi- 
ples ın order to raise the standard of higher education to a level that merits pub- 
lic trust He does a good job of synthesizing the work on quality principles from 
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Deming, Juran, Dill, the Malcolm Baldridge National Quality Award, the Amer- 
ican Productivity and Quality Center, and other authors into a concise case for 
inculcating total quality improvement principles into educational processes 
There 1s not much new ground covered here, but rather strong reinforcement of 
the previous work on quality 

This book 1s most valuable, perhaps, when 1t outlines the need for balancing 
cost and quality Massy advocates for “unbundling” the costs of education, edu- 
cational development, departmental research, and scholarship to ensure that 1n- 
stitutional leaders clearly understand their expenses and revenues, and how to 
manipulate them to best effect while remaining consistent with their institu- 
tion’s mission and values His “method of choice" for doing this 1s a 
Quality/Activity Based Costing (Q/ABC) model originally developed at North- 
west Missouri State University This model focuses on balancing educational 
improvements with their 1mpact on their 1mpact on quality 

Robert Birnbaum contends ın Management Fads in Higher Education (2000) 
that, "there can never be a management system that supports 1n equal measure 
all of the goals to which higher education 15 committed " To Massy's credit, he 
does not come off as a zealot advocating that there 1s such a management sys- 
tem, but rather as one who lays out a set of many options and lets the readers 
make their own decisions on how to 1mplement his recommendations to the 
benefit of their respective institutions Throughout the book, he effectively uti- 
lizes case studies to support his goal of outlining practical tools for achieving 
improvement 

In summary, Massy accomplishes his goals for this book It provides leaders 
from all institutional types and control with a set of tools for improving the 
quality of the educational processes ın their colleges and universities President 
Robert Witt of the University of Alabama recently stated ın The Wall Street 
Journal (Walker, 2003), “While a University is not a business, it must be ad- 
ministered ın a businesslike manner” While every chapter of this book will not 
resonate with every reader, each section provides “nuggets” of wisdom and 
counsel that faculty, administrative leadership, and those with 1nstitutional 
oversight responsibilities can use to "honor the trust" that they have been given 
and to lead their institutions “in a businesslike manner” 
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Andrea Guerrero, Silence at Boalt Hall The Dismantling 
of Affirmative Action, Berkeley University of Califorma 
Press, 2002, 262 pp, cloth $49 95, paperback, $19 95 


MICHAEL A OLIVAS, University of Houston Law Center 


The University of California, the premier system of public higher education in 
the United States, has, almost inevitably, been the laboratory for social issues 
implicating higher education over the years, from loyalty oaths ın the 1950’s to 
the free speech movement ın the 1960”s to Bakke and affirmative action 1n the 
1970”s to the development of mechanized agriculture ın the 1980”s to diversity 
in the 1990’s All of these issues have been chronicled, often in book-length 
treatments, and when coupled with Clark Kerr’s masterful accounts of these and 
other issues (Kerr, 1991, 1995, 2001), observant readers have much grist for the 
mill Loyalty oath issues have been examined extensively (Gardner, 1967, 
Schrecker, 1986), the free speech movement figures ın a number of studies 
(Stadtman, 1970, Kerr, 2001), scholarship on the Bakke case still rains down 
upon the landscape, especially as Hopwood fragged through the Fifth Circuit 
and the United States Supreme Court accepted the Michigan cases (Gratz, 
Grutter), calling Bakke’s continued vitality into question, Jim Hightower 
scathingly reviewed the role of agribusiness in UC policies in his screed, Hard 
Tomatoes, Hard Times (Hightower, 1973), while the California Civil Rights Ini- 
tiative history was central to books by Lydia Chavez (Chavez, 1998), Peter 
Schrag (Schrag, 1998), and Robert Post and Michael Rogin (Post and Rogin, 
1996) Of course, these are only the books, and a small subset at that Hundreds 
of articles and another dozen books have also appeared on these and related top- 
ics, making the University of Califormia one of the most attractive targets of 
higher education scholarship 

This volume, written by participant observer and former UC-Berkeley Law 
School student Andrea Guerrero, chronicles the 1995 decision of the UC Re- 
gents to rescind affirmative action in the UC System She also recounts the vote 
by the California electorate a year later to approve Proposition 209 and, in effect, 
to extend the ban on affirmative action to all public institutions in the State 
Boalt Hall, the UC-Berkeley law school, was Ground Zero in these struggles, 
going from 26% underrepresented minority enrollments in 1994 to 5% 1n 1997, 
with bitter debates over minority enrollment issues and admissions policies 

As a member of the last affirmative action class (those admitted ın 1996, who 
graduated in May, 1999), Guerrero charts the Boalt students’ anger and the 
complex, frustrating events of this period of time, including confrontations and 
protests by students, the faculty and admunistration handwringing, and at the 
forefront, the machinations of the UC Regents, led by Ward Connerly, the 
African American conservative regent who led the charge against affirmative 
action at the regental level and statewide in the ballot initiative To her credit, 
Guerrero has assembled many farflung and fugitive documents, memoranda, 
and other materials for her narrative She interviewed dozens of persons, ш- 
cluding the beleagured Boalt dean, the estimable Herma Hill Kay, who was 
fighting the good fight, but who was ground down by her conservative law fac- 
ulty and the Republican-appointed Regents, led by Connerly and then Governor 
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Pete Wilson, who had his own presidential agenda during these events She 
writes well, and the narrative 1s often riveting, especially when she recounts the 
shock and awe experienced by Boalt students of color who just simply cannot 
believe what was happening to their ranks, following the Regents’ action I rec- 
ognized this state of mind, as I lived through a similar experience in the Fifth 
Circuit, after the dreadful Hopwood decision decimated the ranks of munority 
law students ın Texas law schools There were certainly times when I despaired 
and thought there was no god (Olivas, 1997) 

The most poignant part of this interesting story 1s the charge into the fight by 
the various students (both white and minority) and progressive alumni of Boalt 
Hall, who raised money for lobbying, did their homework, and kept asking why 
the law school was turning back the clock on its admissions practices The few 
minority students who came to Boalt during this time seem shell-shocked and 
disheartened Of course, over the years, students have charged into Berkeley 
battles, and have won their fair share But ın the overall climate of the Calıfor- 
nia electorate and the Regents, affirmative action was doomed, and as I read this 
book 1n 2003, as the US Supreme court revisits Bakke in the University of 
Michigan case, it 1s sad to see the students fare so poorly and eventually have 
their spirits broken Even when the Regents later voted to rescind their policy, 
and when the Ninth Circuit had acted to uphold racial admissions, the conserv- 
ative voters had mooted the issue by overwhelmingly passing Proposition 209 

Guerrero sometimes beatifies the actions of the students, and demonizes 
those who resisted affirmative action But this view 1s a counter to the over- 
whelming legal strategy wrought by conservative political actors in the increas- 
ingly conservative courts (Talk of “vast, right-wing conspiracies”) We should 
be grateful that she was carefully taking notes and being so observant as these 
events transpired What I fear 1s that as California goes, so will go the nation 
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